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PREFACE 

■ -* +■ 


Du. D hit Sven's treatise on the Upauiahads needs} no forma] 
introduction or commendation to students of Indian 
thought who are familiar with the German language. 
To others I would fain hope that the translation here 
presented, which appears with the authors sanction, may 
serve to make known a work of very marked ability and 
of surpassing interest. As far as my knowledge extends, ^ 
there is no adequate exposition of the Upanishads available 
in English, The best was published by Messrs. Trtfbner 
more than a quarter of a century ago, and is in many 
respects out of date. As traced here by the muster-hand 
of the author, the teaching of the ancient Indian seers 
presents itself in clearest light, and claims the sympathetic 
study of all lovers of truth. 

For the English rendering I am alone responsible. 
And where I may have failed to catch the precise mean lug 
of the original, or adequately to represent the turn of 
phrase, I can only ask the indulgence of the reader. Dr. 
Deussen's style is not easy. And if a more capable hand 
than mine had been willing to essay the task of trans¬ 
lation, I would gladly have resigned my otHce. With 
whatsoever care 1 can hardly hope entirely to have 










vi 


preface 


escaped error- Rut for any indication of oversight or 
mistake, and any suggestion for improvement, 1 skalf be 
most grateful The work has exacted many hours that 
rouhl he ill spared from a very full life. If however it 
conduce in auy way to a better understanding of the 
mind and heart of India I shall be amply repaid/ 

Blmnfoxtjj 

Dtamber IMS. 


A, S. QKDER 


PREFACE BY THE AUTHOR 


The present work forms the second part of my General 
History of philosophy. It- is however complete in itself; 
and hiLs for its subject the Philosophy of the Upanishnds, 
the culminating point of the Indian doctrine of the 
uni verse. This point had been already reached in Vedie, 
pre-Buddhist times ; and in philosophical significance has 
been surpassed by none of the later developments of 
thought up to the present day. In particular the Siiiikhya 
system has followed out lines of thought traced for it in 
the Upanishads, and has enipirnsized realistic tendencies 
already found there {infra., pp. *239-255). Buddhism 
also, though of entirely independent origin, yet betrays 
its indebtedness in essential points to the teaching of 
the U punish ads, when its main fundamental thought 
(nirvdn<(m, the removal of suffering by the removal of 
triihiid) meets us expressed in other words (union with 
Br ahm an by the removal of kanm) in the passage from 
the Brihiuhiranyaka quoted below. 1 

The thoughts of the Vedanta therefore became for 
India a permanent and characteristic spiritual atmosphere, 
which pervades all the products of the later literature. 

1 Drill, i. 4. <?; infra p. 348. 
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PREFACE BY THE AUTHOR 


To ft very Indian Briihmnn to-day the Upanisbads are 
what the New Testament is to the Christian, ' 

So significant a phenomenon deserved and demanded 
a more comprehensive treatment than it had yet obtained. 
And my hope is to remove in some measure the cloud 
which hitherto has obscured this subject, and to exhibit 
order and consistency in place of the confused mass of 
contradictory conceptions, which alone bad been supposed 
to exist. Ii the result is not a uniform and unified 
system, there is yet found a regular historical develop¬ 
ment, the key to which is an original, abrupt and daring 
idealism; and this in its further progress by a twofold 
concession, on the one baud to traditional beliefs, and on 
the other to the empirical prepossessions natural to ns 
all, was gradually developed into that which we, adopting 
Western phraseology if not always in a Western sense, 
call pantheism, cosmogouism, theism, atheism (Sflhkhya), 
and deism (Yoga). Chap, ix,, " The Unreality of the 
Universe' (pp. 226—239), which by its paradox led title 
attracts attention and provokes contradiction, or the final 
survey at the close of the hook (p, 396 ff.), mny well 
serve as a first introduction to these oriental teachings. 

A remarkable and at first sight perplexing feature in 
this entire evolution of thought is the persistence with 
which the original idealism holds its ground, not annulled 
or set aside by the pantheistic and tlieistic developments 
that have grown out of it. Oil the contrary it remains 
a living force, the influence of which may be more or 
less directly traced everywhere, until it is finally abandoned 
by the Siinkhya system. Adopted by the Vedanta it is 
proclaimed as the only “higher knowledge” (parri vidyd). 


PREFACE BY THE AUTHOR 

ftQd contrasted with all those realistic developments 
which together with the creation and transmigration 
doctrines are known as the “lower knowledge" (apard 
vidyd), and are explained as accommodations of the written 
revelation to the weakness of human understanding. 
This accommodation theory of the later Ved&ntist teachers 
is not wholly baseless, and needs correction only in the 
one point that this adjustment to the empirical capacity 
of the intellect (which works within the relations of time, 
space and causality) was not intentional and conscious, 
but unconscious. In this shape the idea of accommodation 
becomes ft key which is fitted to unlock the secrete not 
only of the doctrinal developments of the Up&niahftds, 
but of many analogous phenomena in Western philosophy. 
For the practice of clothing metaphysical intuitions in the 
forms of empirical knowledge is met with not only iti 
India, but also in Europe from the earliest times. And 
for that very reason no account would have been taken 
of it bad not Eant demonstrated the incorrectness of 
the whole procedure, as I hope to show in detail in the 
later parte of my work. 


T. DEUSSEN. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THE HPANISHADS 


-- 

A. INTRODUCTION TO TEE PHILOSOPHY 
OF TEE U DANISH ADS 


L THE PLACE OF THE DPAUTSHADS IN 
THE LITERATURE OF THE VEDA 

1. 27t.fi Fecfa and its Divisions 

It will Be remembered that our earlier investigations led 
to a deification of Vedie literature into four principal 
parte, which correspond to the four priestly offices at the 
Soma sacrifice; these are the Rig, Tiyur, _Sftma, and 
Athnnraveda, each of which comprises a SamhitA n Ri:ih- 
rnana, and a Sutra. The Brahmaim (in the wider sense of 
the term) is then further divided by the exponents of the 
VedAnta into three orders, which as regards their con nines 
are for the most part closely connected with and overlap 
one another, viz.-Vidlu, ArthavAda, and \ edanta or 
U punished. The following scheme may be helpful in 
retaining in the memory this primary classification of 

the Veda 

L Rigvi:da, \ A. SamliitA , fl YttHii. 

II. Saiuav&K i Ij\ UrlbiiLiim. - b. AxthaviJa. 

III. Yajiuve-dtu j g ga lmi [ e- Vertitnta. (UpanUW.) 

IV. Attiarrrucda. J 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE UPANISU ADS 


A farther preliminary remark is that each of the 
above twelve parts of the Veda has been preserved .as a 
rule not separately, 1 mL in several often numerous forms, 
inasmuch as each Veda was taught in different SYtklulf 
{literally, “ brandies" of the tree of the Veda), ie. Vbdle 
schools, which in their treatment of the common subject- 
mat ter varied so considerably from one another tliat, 
in course of time, distinct works were produced, the 
contents of which nevertheless remained practically 
the same. In particular, each of the three ancient 
Vedas (in the case of the fourth the relations are 
usually different) comprises not one Bra liman a, hut 
several; and similarly there exist for each Veda rot 
one hut several Upanishnds. On this subject more will 
lie found below. 


2. Brdkmana, Araqyaka, Upamshad 
’Hie lint between the Upanishad and the Bmltmima 
with its very different spirit is as a rule not direct, 
but established ordinarily by means of nu ArauyaLa or 
“fomstbook,” to the dose of which the Upanishad is 
attached, or in which it is included. The name is given 
either because (as OJdenberg supposes, M, p. 39 T), on 
account of its mysterious character it should he imparted 
to the student not in the village (ffrdme), but outside 
of it (aranye, in the jungle) (ep, the narrative, Bvih. 
3. 2. !■>, and the names rcthasya .•«*, vpanixhad), or 
because from the very beginning it was '* it Brali maim 
appointed for the vow of the anchorite/’ 1 The contents 
of the Aranyakas perhaps favour rather the latter con¬ 
ception, bo far as they consist mainly of all kinds of 
explanations of the ritual and allegorical speculations 
therein. This is only what might be expected in the life 


1 At^auhi-TTain^i-t TJi htttmtifam, SSvam : =** Aqfrechi £{„!. n» Aiil 
fir,, p, HI., Mil cp. Beuwelj, Fpfjii,, p. 7, 
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brAhmana araxyaka upanishad 

of the forest as ft substitute for the actual sacrificial 
observances, which for the most pari' were no longer 
practicable ; end they form a natural transition to the 
Speculations of the 1’pa mi shads, altogether emancipated 
as these arc from the limitations of a formal cult. The 
connectttig-link is never wanting where the written 
tradition of a Sakha has been handed down unbroken 
(as is not the ease with the huthaka, S'retd-H’vatara, 
Maitr&yaniyu), for both the Aitareyins and KattskUakins 
of the Rigvcda and the laittiriyabis and V&jmangyim 
of the Yajurveda possess together with the Samhitii their 
Brahman a with Amnyaka and DpanishftfL Even then, 
if in the schools nf tlxe Sumuveda the name Aranyaka is 
not employed, yet there also the introductions to the 
U punish ads 1 bear throughout the character of Aranyakas. 
This succession of ritual allegorical and philosophical 
texts, which is really the some in all the Sakhlts, may 
he due partly to the order of thought adopted for the pur¬ 
poses of instruction, in which the Sumhita would naturally 
he followed immediately by the Brabmana (so for as this 
was generally taught, ep. Oldenberg, Prof., p, 291); the 
deep mysterious meaning of the ceremonies would then 
l>e unfolded in the Aranvnka; mid finally the exposition 
of the Upunishuds would close the period of Vediu in¬ 
struction. As early, therefore, as SVefc. ti. 22 and Minid. 
3, 2, 6, and thenceforward, the Uptinishads bore the 
name Vedanta {i.e. “ end of the V eda ”}„ On the other 
hand it is not to be denied that the order of the texts 
within the canon of each Sakha corresponds generally 
to their historical development-, aurl that the position of 
the several parts affords an indication of their earlier or 
later date. If, however, these two factors that determined 
the arrangement, namely, the tendency to a systematic 
classification of the material for instruction and the 
1 Cluindo^Tfi (/pan. 1-2; rpniiLshinlLriili. 1-3. 
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preservation of the order of chronological development, 
do actually for the most part coincide in their result, this 
is very simply explained on the supposition that in the 
course of time the general interest was transferred from 
the ritualistic method of treatment to the allegorical, 
and from that again to the philosophical Moreover, the 
separation of the material is by no means strictly carried 
out, but in all three classes, Brilb mantis, Arunyakas, and 
Upniiishads, there are found occasionally digressions of 
a ritual as well as allegorical or philosophical nature. 
Especially noteworthy, however, and demanding explana¬ 
tion is the circumstance that, apart from tins occasional 
overlapping of the subject-matter, the broad distinctions 
between Brahman a A ran y aka and Upanishad are by 
uo means always correctly observed; e.g,, among the 
AitareyinS the matter of the Brahman a extends into the 
Aranyakn, while with the Taittiriyakas the close of the 
Br&kmana and the beginning of the Aranyaka agree 
throughout, and the dividing line is entirely arbitrary. 
This state of tilings is to be explained probably only on 
the supposition that the entire teaching material of each 
Sakha formed originally a consecutive whole, and that 
this whole was first in the later times distinguished into 
Bridmiana Aranyaka and Upanishad, on a principle which 
did not depend upon the character of the subject-matter 
alone, but which, though in general correspondence with 
it, was in fact imposed from without. Such a principle we 
seem to be able bo recognise in the later order of the four 
foramas, by virtue of which it became the duty of every 
Indian Brahman first as brahmac'&rin to spend a portion 
of Mb life with a Brahman teacher, then as grihasthet to 
rear a family and to carry out the obligatory sacrifices, 
in order thereafter as vdnaprmtJia to withdraw into the 
solitude of the forest, and to devote himself to self- 
discipline and meditation, until finally in extreme old age 


UPANISHADS OF THE THREE OLDER VEDAS S 

purified from all attachment to earth, homely and with- 
iutpeasessiona, free from all obligations, he wandered about 
as sanny&in (bkitehu, paMjaka), awaiting only 
spirit's Please into the supreme spirit In the instruction 
communicated to him the brahmmdrm wne put in posses, 
sion of a rule of conduct for his entire future life. From 
the Brahman* he learnt how, as g?Sutstha, he l have 
to carrv out the ritual of sacrifice with the aid of the 
othfiatiii" priests; the Amnyaka, as indeed 1S impl td 
U, the name! belonged to the period of life 
during which for the most part meditation took the [k 
of the sacrificial acts; and finally the 

theoretically that aloofness from the world w^e^| 
Vi Uin was bound to realise in practice, t herefore is 
Ld of him, that he should "live without the (Itangwtt 
nrecepts of the Veda," but yet “recite the Aranyaka ml 
STnpmudmd of all the Vedas." 1 And as ordmardy 
iranyeha and Upanishad were blended together, eo 
uutif quite late times, as we sliaU see, uo strict ' 
demarcation was drawn in most .ostaneaa between 
vanctpV(Ml'h& and nannydstn. 


3 n* UpMSteds of the three, older Vedas 
\ 3 the Briihmanas formed the ritual text-books of the 
Yedie SakhSs, so tU Upauiskads attached to them were 
originally nothing more that the text-books of dogma, » 
SfrfSh accounts especially for the identity m them al 
of the fundamental thought, which is developed at greate. ol 
loco lenrth and with the utmost variety. The earliest nc 
of ,he Sakha, or Vote schools, on winch Urn .a.mmun.ty 
of the ritual, and with it the philosophical tmUnA' 
ponds, is to he sought in a time in which the contents ol the 
£L tit were »Wy euhstantially fixed, and were turns- 
Sd from teacher to pupil to be committed to memory. 

,An W ,-o t .i •owtiMaJ.ai.i 
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0d the other hand the necessary ritual allegorical 
and dogmatic ex plan a lions were communicated to .the 
pupils extempore, and from these subsequently the 
oldest Indian prose took its rise. The result was that 
the eommou material of instruction, which in its essential 
features was already determined, received very various 
modifications, corresponding to the idiosyncrasy of the 
teacher, not only in regard to execution and mystical 
interpretation of the particular ceremonies, but also be- 
cause one laid greater stress on the liturgical, another on 
the dogmatic teaching. Hence it is that the Upanisbads 
oi the individual schools difter so great.!v in length- 
In the course of centuries the originally extern pore 
instruction crystallised into fixed texts in prose, which 
were committed to memory verbatim by the pupil, 
while at the same time the divergences between the 
individual schools became wider. It is therefore ijnite 
credible that Indian writers should have been able to 
enumerate a considerable number of SVtklias, in which 
each Veck was studied. But it is equally intelligible that, 
ot diCbC many b&khas the majority disappeared in the 
struggle for existence, and that for each Veda only a few 
prominent S'akhas with the Upanislmds belonging to them 
have been preserved. We must limit ourselves* here for 
general guidance to a mere enumeration uf the eleven extant 
Upanishads of the three older Vedas, with the remark, 
however, that in the case of several of these ir is doubtful 
whether they arc correctly attributed to the SYikbft 
concerned. A further discussion of this point will lie 
found in the Introductions prefixed to my translations of 
the sixty Upanishads. 


Upanthha^, 

I, ftigvisdiL 

LTpimiftTui.il 

KaB^Uthkt Ujau i- tmd. 




Aiiantyim. 

KlitiilnLikilai 
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1L Siinjav^di^ 

. Tte*-* 

III, Ynjtirvi^Jn— {») Black. 

Taititiiya U panis&M* 1 

MfiliiULLLriyiina Ujiani^:^- J 

Kitfuika 

£ J m±tfvnuni Vp^iakad. 

Hfutt&ptitfi?a UptoiAfli 
(t> Vh*f*- 


TaittWyakiis. 

Eftfra* 

(Tttmtiug,} 

Mailriyatiiy^ 


w ninr- 

trpmiatrtd. 1 

l£& Ujicmisbad- > 


VijasiUiDji^ 


4 . The ^/Am-vawda 

The case is entirely different with the numerous bpu- 
nishads which have found admission iQt0 tlie Ajharvu- 
vedn. It is tine that several of them traec buck tb«r 
doctrine to Sauanaka or Pippalidu, or even (*s the 
Brahma-Up) to both together; and according to the 
tradition communicated by Navayana and Colebmokc, 
not only single treatises, hut complete scries of t pm- 
shads were attributed to the ftnuuakiyaa or ippa ui is. 
But the contradictions of these accounts, as wellas the 
circumstance that the most diverse Upamshads reier then 
doctrine to the alleged founders of the Athwyaveca 
Sikh as, Saunaka and Plppateda, suggest the conjecture 
that we should see in this little more than- -an arbitrary 
attachment to well-known names of antiquity; just as 
other Atharva-Upauishads trace back their doctrine to 
Yaiiluvalkhva, to Angtxas or Atlmrvan, or even to bn.hum 
Rndru and FmjaymtL Moreover the names of the 
Atharva Opimishada (apart from a few doubtful eseep- 

tkm» a, MAwUlw, JaMln, PnimjaU, Skam**) «rc *> 
longer, us is the ease with the UpamshmLs of the three 
oldi Vedas, formed on the model of the names »t 
the S'ftkVw, but are derived partly fioui the eoutcuts 
and partly from any accidental circumstance. Thi. 
proves that in the Atharva-O^imahads we must not 
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expert to find the dogmatic text-books of definite Vcdie 
schools. 

Many indications (of which more will be said hereafter) 
point to the fact that tile lending Ideas of the Upcutishads, 
the doctrine, namely, of the sole reality of the Atman, of 
its evolution ns the universe, its identity with the soul, 
and so forth, although they may have originated from 
Brahmans such as Y&jfjuvnlkhya. yet in the earliest times 
met with acceptance rather in Kshatriya circles 1 than 
among Brahmans, engrossed as the latter were in the 
ritual. It was only later on that they were adopted 
by the Brahmans, and interwoven with the ritual on the 
lines of allegorical interpretation. 

Under these circumstances it is very probable that the 
atmau doctrine, after It had been taken iu hand by the 
Sukbas of the three older Vedas, was further prosecuted 
outside ot these schools, and that consequently hi course 
of time works were published, and have been partially at 
least preserved, which occupy a position as compared 
with the t_ panishads of the Big Sima aiul Yajurvedas 
precisely similar to that of the SamMta of the Afchar- 
vaveda to their Sunil litas. And as at an curlier date 
hymns of various kinds found admittance Into this 
Sam hit;!, which were partly of too late composition 
ioi the older Samkitas, and partly were despised by 
them; so now again it was the Atharvaveda which opened 
its arms to the late born or rejected children of the spirit 
of atmau research. The consequence of this generosity 
was that in course of time everything which appeared in 
the shape of an I paiiisliad, that is a mystical text. 


>A 5 Wl m» a rnuH, ol llie difftrttit rrfiition of BrfiLiiinn* ,td<] K^triyi^ 

£. tht dMtrine oi Brit. 3-! niny 1* r«(«rred u>, wbWe 

Ujtnunlkhyn, ra iponent of rhia new doctrine, i* met with jaaJmur and 
dnull ml the iidt of the BHihomns, but by the king Jinrta with enchwtb 
asne uwnt To tins question we return Iat« {infra, p, 17 n.). 
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t 

to The r^hritv with which a gi™ text 
to the different collectiona farm., as far » «*» «*•?» 
sob mark of iu tonicity (if we may mm the word m 
gut'll a connection). Guided by this tiniiciii e a' 

S*S ?t “have i. P .» 

shaded all tuose t then for farther details 

f^e lutrSudaon there to the Atharva-TJpaniahadB, we 
to the general survey, merely to 

| r 

to the fivefold classification which we hsi e 

*T PumY™***. UpANisnaos. -T. 1 1 ese »* •«* 

„ r . ( fnl +n t i 1(1 0 id Vedfimto doctrine, without laym^ 

•■"trsrrss«S«*-»■*»' 

Garble Pvfoutgnihot™, P**4<* i 
A tract Sarvopanishatsdra, Gdnuia. 
u. fZ’ 'traNto.iew.-ThM. from the .tandpomt * 

the Vedanta treat predominantly ““ J mean, 

“prehension of the Atman through the logo by 
of the moral of the syllable Oar. 

itrtttfZtt, Trjrbindv ; 

rtiWA ToatUaUva, lltansa, 
m SAKKYASA UFAKlSnABS.—As a rU ^ ” C 
S, and enjoin and M * bfe 

H i Foiled m «***• Webert eiampU - 
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of the Sannyflsin us the practical issue of Upanitfmd 
teaching:— 

D 

Hi it ft flit!, So/iitlyt liCij A ri(in J t/if. K<(n t/icts'-pti (i • 
ParamtthatiiHa, , Jiibdla, A&rama. 

I V. Siva Upa.sisiiaos.—T hese interpret the popularly 
worshipped S iva (Isfiun, Mahes vum, Mah&dcva, eteJ us a 
personification of the Atman ; _ 

Atharvasdraa, Atharutortichd, Nilantdm; 
Kttfdgmntdra, Kaimlya, 

Ir. \ isitKtr Upasishai®, — These explain Vishnu 
(Aarkyana, Nrisimha, etc.) similarly m the sense of the 
Upomshad teaching, and regard his various avataras as 
impersonations of the Atman 

M*h4, Ndrdgann, Atmabodha; 

Nr*m>ih ap fit'vcUdjyctnhfa, Nrisithhatta rattlpaaiua ; 
Humapdrvaidpaniya, Jidmottaratdjianhja. 


■i 

5. On the Meaning of the Word Upanishad 
According to Sankara, the ['punishads were so named 

wT **:**?: ignorance, 1 or because 

they conduct to Brahman. 1 Apart from these inter¬ 
pretations justifiable neither on grounds of philology nor 
ot fact, the word Upanishad is usually explained by 
Indian writers by •gogo* (U “secret," Am,,,etiPs 
^™jwndvm). Thus it is said, for example, in 
Ariintth. 8 four times in succession iti rdimsyam, instead 
of the earlier usual form iti upanishvd (as is ‘found e.g. at 
t iu close of Taitt. 2 and 3, Mnhflnfir. 62. 63, G4). In older 
po-ssages also, where mention is made of Upaoishad texts, 

SUt : h *?** i0 *W are Whyte thh sAh? paramam 

gtingam, tX^guhya-vjyani&aLiiigMham^githyatmwm.* 


S'aiikan. on H r ili. p. $. 4, Kith. p. ; 3 , n 
- /'t , - l iTma. T ,a.S i Mnij.J p, 3 0 ! Up 


1 chAiiij. a. * 

1 S*vtL 5 r D. 


* KA{k 3. 17 , S'tcU 0. ±%. 

* Jliiitr, 6. ^9, 


meaning of the word ufankhad 


u 


The attempt to maratam ^creey «S nild to 

^ •* ??rj«£ i:tnx^z 

w 111* ■ l> araUe * J «" 5 TTi” 

^ s & J 7 ™.- 1 * «_*•. i* *-?— 17 . ” f : 

ra,Vm 5 Si oi SiSor..,' Pythagoras nqurau ° r bl " P " 
pm) ami mystical silence. Ai sayicg Is ptesetv 1 

«Jta 7 « * w* rr“ 7T,:r u td 

Plato hods fault with the art oi a nting o • 

that it eft. Mr.*™ h*l«» <* S “ * *“ <•*,. . „ 

Schopenhauer demands of his readers as a prclimm.i, 

condition that they should have grappled w.th the ddh- 

feeling inspires the naming repeated 
a«dn and again in the Upanishads. not to import 

^t l tVVr^T, "binations of letters 

L^cr shall not impart to anyone who is not I 
immediate pupil (antevddn ), who hm not ! L ,' 

for a ye*™ in his house, Who does not himself »*“ d t0 

“SErfl 3 . U. 5 .-"Therefore only to 

.hall the father as Brahman eommimicate rt (this 

doctrine), but to no one else, whoever he may - 

Hiilv G. 3. 12:—“This (the mixed drink, »ianth., 
and its ritual) shaU be communicated to no one, exeep 

*Xr^-Civo it (this supreme secret) to none 
»ho if not "t, annuli, who is not a eon or at k* » 

''"‘tiund. 3. S. 11 None may read thin who hat net 

Tide moat myaterioua seerctrdial.be 
jpliaedr. E. 

itft. 13. 11* 
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imparted to none who is uofc a son or a pupil, and who 
has not yet attained tranquillity/’ 

Nrisiriih. 1. 3 : — “ But if a woman or a S’udm learn s 
the Savitri formula, the Lakshmi formula, the Prana va, 
one and all go downwards after death. Therefore let 
these never be communicated to such! If anyone 
communicates these to them, they and the teacher alike 
go downwards after death/' 

Rftmap. S 4 : — 11 Give it not (the diagram) to common 
men/' 

The same explanation is to be given of the striking 
feature, which is constantly recurring in the Upamshads, 
that a teacher refuses to impart any instruction to 
a pupil who approaches him, until by persistence 
in his endeavour he has proved his worthiness to 
receive the instruction. The best known instance of 
this kind is Nueiketas in the Kathaka Upsumbad, to 
whom the god of death vouchsafes the desired instruction 
on the nature of the soul and its fate onlv after the young 
man lias steadily rejected all attempts to divert him from 
hia wish. 1 Indra deals in a similar way with Pratardana/ 
Eaikva with J^inasTuti/ SatyakAnm with Upakosala/ 
Pravfihana with Arum/ Prajftpati with India and 
V airocana/ \ajfiaviilkya with Janaka/ Shkayanya with 
Brihadratha/ 

h rom all this it follows that the universal tendency 
of antiquity, and of the circle which produced the 
Upanishads, was in the direction of keeping their 
contents secret from unfit persona, and that the°lndmn 
writers were practically justified in explaining the term 
upanighfid by rahasyam, " secret.” Less easy is it at 
first sight to understand how the word upanishad has 


1 Kilii. I. 20 f. 

* Chiilld. J. 10. i 
B Gtami. R, B, 4. 


a Knu?h. X 1. 

1 Chand. 5. 3. 7, Birih. 6.* 6, 

1 %iii. 4. x i r. 


" Maitr* 1. X 


4 L'h£mL 4 . £. 
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fome lo signify “secret meaning, .secret instruction, a 
secret," For upanishad, derived as a substantive from 
the root sad r to sit, can only denote a “sitting ; and as 
the preposition npa (near by) indicates, in contrast to 
•pt<i'ishcul, sd'fhnud (assembly}, a "■confidential secret 
sitting/’ we must assume, even if actual proof is 
wanting, that this name for “secret-sitting” was used also 
in course of time to denote the purpose of this sitting, 
/. ft “secret instruction/’ Just as. the German “college 7 
has been transferred from the idea of “convention to 
that of the subject-matter of instruction; so that in such 
an expression as “to rend, to hear, etc. a lecture the 
original meaning of college ffrom colligere, to collect) is 
altogether forgotten, as in' the case of the Upamshads the 
original conception of “sitting." Similar instances are 
quite common, ns for example the itpaims of 

Aristotle: or the ftwipjftri of Epictetus no longer signify 
lectures, con vernations, bnt definite written compositions, 
Another explanation of the word vpanishad has been 
recently put forward Ly Oldanbcrg, according to which 
upanishad, precisely as upd&and, would have originally 
meant “adoration" i.e. reverential meditation on the 
Brahman oT^taiaii. 1 The suggestion deserves attention, 
but is open to the following objections. (1) The words 
upa+dn, “ to sit before someone or something (in adora¬ 
tion) " and upa+sad (nqxt + ni+sad docs not occur in 
the TjpaniBbads), “to seat oneself before someone (for the 
purpose of infraction)/’ are, according to prevailing usage, 
to be carefully distinguished from one another. Even if 
in the older texts the linguistic usage was not yet 
rigorously fixed, yet in the Upanishads (as a glance at 
Jacob’s concordance proves), upa + ds is always “to 
worship," never “ to approach fi* instruction/ and upa + 
sari always “ to approach for instruction, never “ to 
k ■fatxhr. <L IVttf#*. .Uarjietlf. Gttdhrhuji, BA ta P- 
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worship "; and the reason for forming the substantive 
upani'ihfid not from uptt + md, but from the rarer npi, + 
ni + md, was perhaps merely that the substantive upaxud 
hud been already adopted as the name of a well-known 
ceremony preliminary to the Soma sacrifice, (l!) Even if 
mention is frequently made of worship of Brahman or the 
at miiti. especially under a definite symbol (as m&fttxsi, 
etc.), yet, strictly speaking, the atman is not like 
the gods an object of worship* but anobj ect of knowledg e. 
Kena 1, 4 f., “ that shouldest then know as Brahman 

not tluit which is..tbgro jyorahioped ” (n a ulam yadid am 
vj>a_mc) ; Cband. 8. 7, 1^“ the self (Atman) . . , that" 
ought man to search, endeavour to know”; 

biili. l, 4. u, rue self, should be seen, heard, 

understood, and reflected lipji, 0 Mai trey i/' etc. The* 
two passages of the Upanishads also, which Oldenbeig 
cites in proof of worship offered to Brahman, tell in 
reality in the opposite direction. In BrUn 2, 1, Gfiig-ya 
declares his worship of this or that as Brahman, until 
lituilly the king breaks off the inquiry with the words, 
‘‘with all that it is not yet known” {rut eidrntd vidilftm 
hhavati). Then he imparts the teaching concerning the 
deep sleeper, and closes with the words, “ his npemshad" 
(secret name, not worship) 14 is ‘ the reality of realities/ ». 
the essence which is implied in gl empirical existence! 
-Vno lf m Brill, 1. 4 the proposition is laid down that 
nut tli - gods but the ;itman alone should be worshipped, 
hy Lins is to lie understood merely a polemic against the 
worship of the gods, not a demand to “worship" the 
atman as though it were only a god. This word is 
applicable, [ here fore, solely to the gods, and is used of the 
atman only by zeugma/ and the proof of this is found 


r “ li,ap,ltL '' 1 : ll ;™ ! ,f “MBtnt, fjwm like Brill, 2. 4 

"T }wa »V *fc, Oh- *oncl„,iot, milsL 

be drawn tliat the dUmui s vs$Ib1e m*\ audilb. 
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in what follows when it is said,—“He who worships 
illicit her deity, mtd says ‘He is one. and I am an¬ 
other.’ that man is not wise.'’ 1 Without, however, such 
a conception of the utman as u He is one, anil i am 
another," which is here interdicted, worship is altogether 
inconceivable, but not perhaps knowledge by immediate 
intuition (anubftat'uy {:>) Aii attempt to apply the hypo¬ 
thesis under consideration throughout to the existing facts 
would demonstrate its impossibility. Thus in Taitt. 1. 3 
the secret meaning (upanishad) of the combination of 
letters {winkit4) is explained, and this being concluded 
various rewards arc held out in prospect to him '* who 
knows these great combinations as thus expounded" 
{ya evam etd mahdsaThfiitd vydkkydtd veda). Here 
merely a knowledge of the combination of the letters is 
required; there is no mention of any worship in the entire 
paragraph. Or if we take the certainly ancient passage 
Kaugh. 2. 1-2, where it is said of the beggar, who knows 
himself as the Self of all beings,— tasya Upanishad *n<t 
ydcred' Hi, “Ids secret sign is not to Leg"; it would lie 
very difficult to say what suggestion of “worship" is 
found tu phrases like these. 

If the passages collected in my index to the 
Upnnishads under the word Upanishad are examined, it 
will be at once evident that, taken together, they 
involve the meaning, “secret sign, secret name, secret 
import, secret word, secret formula, see ret instruction," 
and that therefore to all the meanings the note of secrecy 
is attached. Hence we may conclude that the explana¬ 
tion offered by the Indians of the word upanidtud 
as rahasycm, “secret," is correct, 

1 Brill, 1. \ r MX 


v3 3t. 
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H. BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
UP ANISE ADS 

1, The earliest Origin of the Upuntshftds 

The word Upanifihrjid occurs with three distinct 
meanings as— 

(1) Secret word. 

(2) Secret test. 

(3) Secret import. 

( 1 ) Certain mysterious words, expressions, and formulas, 
which are only intelligible to the initiated, are described 
as Upanishad. These contain either a secret rule tor 
action anti behaviour, as the no, tjda\t of Kaush. 2. I, 2, 
quoted above, or secret information on the nature of 
Brahman. When, then, the latter is described as satyasya 
mtijam l , or tad-rananr (the final goal of aspiration), there 
Is added, “ thou hast been taught the Upunishad.” Of a 
similar nature are secret words like tajjaldnf " in him 
(all beings) are horn, perish, rind breathe," or neti neti. 4 
And when the worship of Bruit man under such formulas 
is enjoined, it is not implied that upaniskad signifies 
“ worship," but only, as already pointed ont, that medita¬ 
tion on Brahman under these mysterious terms must take 
the place of the worship of the gods, 

(2) The extant texts themselves, os well us the older 
texts underlying them, are called 1 panishails. Accord¬ 
ingly in the Taittiriyuka school especially a section often 
ends with the words , — iti upanishad. 

(3) Very frequently it is not a word ora text, but the 
secret allegorical meaning of some ritual conception or 
practice, which is described as upanidtad; in Chiiud. I, 
1. tO,—“ for that which is executed with knowledge, 

' Brill. 8.1. 20, S. 3. a. *Xaim SI (4 0). 

igjiimd. 3. 1,4 L * Brill. 2. 3* G„ and often. 
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with faith, with the u punish ad (knowledge of the secret 
meaning of Udgilha as Ora), that is more effective/' 

The question suggests itself, which of these three 
significations is the original. We might decide for the 
third, and suppose that an allegorical interpretation was 
assigned to the ritual, and the Upamahnd doctrine 
developed thence. This, however, apparently was not 
the case, and there is much to he said for the view that, as 
already observed above, the conceptions of the Upani&Lads, 
though they may have originated with the Brahmans, were 
fostered primarily among the Kshatriyas and not within 
Brahman circles, engrossed as these Were with lhe ritual. 

The Upanishade have conic down to us, like the rest 
of the tests of the three older Vedas, through the Brah¬ 
mans. All the more stviking Is it, therefore, that the 
tests themselves frequently trace back some of their moat 
Important doctrines to kings, t.e. Kshatriya a. Thus, in 
Bthe narrative of CEiiud. 5, fl-24, five learned Brahmans 
bequest torn Uddataka Arum instruction concerning tho 
Atman Vais'vhnara. Uddakka distrusts his ability to 
^explain everything to them, aud all the six therefore 
betake themselves to the king Asvapati Kuikcya, and 
lecelve from him the true instruction, the defectiveness 
[of their own knowledge having first been made clear. 
In Brill. 2. 1 (and the parallel passage, Kaush. 4), the 
ffar-famed Vedie scholar Gargya Bfdaki volunteers to 
expound the Brahman to King Ajtoa at rti of Jviisl, and 
propounds accordingly twelve (in Kaush. 1(5) erroneous 
explanations; whereupon to him, the Brahman, the king 
exhibits the Brahman as the atman under the figure of 
a deep sleeper, prefacing his exposition with the remark, 
41 that is a reversal of the rule, for a Brahman to betake 
himself as a pupil to a Kshatriva in order to have the 
Brahman expounded to him; now I proceed to instruct 
! you." In this narrative, preserved by two different Vedie 
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schools, it is expressly declared that the knowledge of 
the Brahman as iitman, the ce ntral doctrine of the entire 
Vedanta, is poss essed by th e king ; hut, on the contrary, 
is not possessed by the Brahman 11 famed as a Vedic 
scholar/’ 1 Tn CMnd. 1. 8-9, two Brahmans are instructed 
by the king PravSh&ria J a mill concerning the akitsct as 
the ultimate substratum of all things, of which they are 
ignorant. And although it Is said in Chand. 1, 9. 3 
that this instruction had been previously imparted by 
A rldlim i van to UdarasAndilya, yet the names allow of 
the conjecture that in this case also a Brahman received 
instruction from a Kshatriya. Similarly Chand. 7 con rains 
the teaching given by Sonatkmnara, the god of war, to 
the Brahman Narada. Here the former pronounces in¬ 
adequate the comprehensive Vedie learning of the Brah¬ 
man with the words: "all that you have studied is 
merely name." s Finally tire leading test of the doctrine 
of the soul’s transmigration, which is extant in three 
different recensions, 3 is propounded in the Form of an 
instruction given to Aruni by the king Pravalmua Jaivtdi. 4 
The king here says to the Brahman :—“ Because, as you 
have told me, < > Gautama, this doctrine has never up to 
the present time been in circulation among Brahmans, 
therefore in all the worlds the government has remained 
in the hands of the warrior caste.” 5 

When we consider that the passages quoted discuss 
such subjects as the knowledge of Brahman as atman/ the 
knowledge of this Atman as the all-quickener, 7 and the 

• K it|*K , U, * Chand. 7,1.3, 

■ Chfini 5. 3-10, Brils. 5. 2, and with considerable variations Kansb- 1. 

4 In Kiitiek* l by C itra GftcgyGyoniL 

-• Chand. 5. 3, 7 ; in BriL 6. 8 the words are s — u Aa smely as l wish 

rliat you, 1] k+- ynur may remain we]] -disposed to m t 50 surely up 

to tW present day tbia knowledge has never been in the posEesaun oi a. 
Er.thumn^' 

Brih. 2. 1, Kau^tL -L 


T Chand. 5. Ilf. 
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fate of the soul after death, 1 that is, precisely the most 
important points of Upanishftd teaching; that not only 
is the king represented in them m endowed with wisdom, 
but is expressly contrasted with the Brfchman who is * 
ignorant br_ deluded; and that these narratives are- 
preserved to ns by the Vedic SYiklias, and therefore by 
the Brahmans themselves ; we are forced to conclude, if not 
with absolute certainty, yet with a very high degree of 
probability, that as a matter of fact the doctrine of the 
Atman, standing as it did in such sharp contrast to all the 
principles of the Vedic ritual, though the o riginal co ncep¬ 
tion may have been duetto Bra h mans, was taken up and 
onltj yftteri primarily not in Brahman but in Kshatriyu_ 
ejrrdcs, and was first adopted by the former in later times. 
The fact, moreover, which is especially prominent in the 
[ last quoted passages, that the Brhhmans during a long 
period had not attained to the possession of this knowledge, 
for which they nevertheless display great eagerness, is 
most simply explained on the supposition that this teacb- 
iijo- with regard to the ftt-man was studiously withheld 
from them ; that it was transmitted in it narrow circle 
among the Kshatriyas to the exclusion of the Brahmans ; 
that, in a word, it was upamshad* The allegorical method 
of interpreting the ritual in the light of the fit man 
doctrine, though it may have licen already practised 
,among the Kshatriya circles, wag probably undertaken on 
a huger scale after the adoption of the new doctrine by 
the Brahmans. It would follow that the third of the 
above-mentioned meanings of the word upctniskad as 
secret import" (of some ritual conception) is probably 
in the first instance secondary. If we ask further, which 
of the two other meanings, (l) secret word, (2) secret text, 
is the more primitive, its would seem that a transition 
front the second to the first is with difficulty intelligible, 

i Cbinj. fl. 3 r. p Briti. 0 a. 
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but that the first passes into the second by a natural and 
readily comprehended change. 

We may therefore assume that the doctrine of the 
at man us the first principle of the universe, the gradual 
rise of which we have traced through the hymns of 
the Rigveda and Atbarvaveda, was fostered and pro¬ 
gressively developed by the Kshatriyas in opposition to 
the principles of the Brahman leal ritual ; whence the new 
knowledge was expressed in brief words or formulas, intel¬ 
ligible only to the initiated, such as tadvaitam, tajjaian^ 
saUjnsya satyam, stimya.diama, rfimant, bhdni'tnl, etc. 
A formula of this kind was then called an upamskad t 
inasmuch as the condition of its communication and ex¬ 
planation was the absence of publicity. Such formulas 
were naturally accompanied by oral explanations, which 
also were kept secret, and from these were gradually 
developed the earliest texts that bore the name of 
[Jp&nishad, The manner in winch the formulas tad 
mi tad 1 or vi-ram 3 are discussed may serve as examples/ 
of such secret words accompanied by secret explanation. 1 * 

In these and similar ways the secret doctrines, i.e, the 
vidyds, arose, of which mention is so frequently made in 
the Upanishads. Their authors or exclusive possessors 
were renowned in the land. Pilgrims sought them, pupils 
served them for many years, 4 and rich gifts were offered to 
them" in order thereby to gain the communication uf the 

I TSrih. 5 -1 5. I a. 

a Tlii! liipluMtims given of ttwse Herat words arc nui always i u 
ll: 7 . I uiuiit . Thu definition ■ji Briihmun m p&nftim apracuni is approved In 
i t:.L5i: L. 3. U. i, but iu Bi iu. 2. 1. & (Ivjiiiilu 4, ii regarded, on enrurorv, 
a» inadmisdhle. Of still greater interest is the cam of the Ujianialukl Bpli. 
16. 3, amrit.-im wlyeno. cVum/uni, utidetsiOMl by othur* as anrttnwt aatycmx 
cTtaflimia ; bo also Bfih- ft, S. 1 (unrtfom ifWtoyniiiA Mtycita foriprihtiam), which 
again iu otherwise usplniac-i in Cbilud. 8, 3. 5. Similarly the saving of the 
undent rishii, |>tiwitii»v Cdam sartnim, ia differastly eonafcrned iii Il| ih. i. 4.17 
and Tain. 1. 7. 

* Chauil. I, 10.2. 
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vidi/d. In the ease of some of these vidyfo the name of 
the author is preserved. Several of them, iu fact, are 
equipped with a formal genealogy, which recounts the 
original author and his successors, and usually closes with 
the injunction to communicate the doctrine only to a 
son or trusted pupil, 

A suitable field, however, for the successful development 
of these doctrines wus first opened up when they passed 
from the Kshatriya elides, where the)’ had original ly 
found a home, by ways that a few illustrations have 
already taught us to recognise, into the possession of 
the Brahmans, whose system of scholastic traditions was 
firmly established. The latter eagerly adopted the atm an 
doctrine, although it was fundamentally opposed to the 
Yedic cult of the gods and the Briih man teal system of 
ritual, combined it by the lie Ip of allegorical interpreta¬ 
tion with the ritualistic tradition, and attached it to the 
curriculum of their schools. The Upanishads become the 
Vedanta. 

Soon also the Brahmans laid claim to the new teaching 
as their exclusive privilege. They were able to point to 
princes and leaders, ns Jauaka, JfUias ruti, etc., who were 
said to have gone for instruction to Brahmans. Authorities 
on the ritual like SandiSya and Yftjfiavalkkya were trans¬ 
formed into originators and upholders of the ideas of 
the I" pan i ill ads, and the St man doctrine was made to pre¬ 
suppose the tradition of die Veda :— 11 Only be who knows 
the Veda comprehends the great omnipresent Atinan,” as 
it is said in a passage of the Br&hmanasd 

After the U punished ideas had been adopted by the 
S'&kbAs, and had been made a part of their Ye die system of 
instruction, they passed through a varied expansion and 
development under the Lunds of the Vedie teachers. To 
begin with they were brought into accord with the ritual 
1 Tuitt Hr- 3 li. fl, 7. 
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tradition by interpreting the latter (in the Aranyakas) in 
the spirit of the atnmn doctrine ; mid thus the adherents 
o f the Kigveda brought it into eoimeet ion with the uktham 
(hymn), those of the Bamaveda with the tdman, and 
those of the Tajurveda with the sacrifice, especially the 
horse-sacrifice as being its highest form. The new 
doctrine, however, was further developed in a manner 
which altogether transcended the traditional cuk, with 
which, indeed. It often found itself in open contradiction. 
In regard to this an active communication and exchange 
must have existed between the different schools. Defini¬ 
tions which by the one were highly regarded failed to meet 
with acceptance in another. Teachers who in the one 
S’fikM exercised supreme authority are found in an¬ 
other in a subordinate position (Arum), or are altogether 
unknown (YiijfSavaMiya). Texts appear with, slight 
variations in the different Yedic schools, whether borrowed 
directly or going back on either side to a common original. 
Other texts arc met with skle by side in one and the 
same Sakha in numerous recensions, often very similar, 
often widely divergent from one another. This rich 
mental life, the details of which can scarcely be further 
reproduced, may not improbably have lasted for centuries ; 
and the fundamental thought of the doctrine of the Atman 
have attained an ever completer development by means of 
the relleetion of individual thinkers in familiar intercourse 
before a chosen circle of pupils, and probably also by public 
discussions at royal courts. The oldest tTpanishnds pre¬ 
served to us are to be regarded tis the final result of this 
mental process, 

2. 77m? extant Upanish&ds 

Owing to the manner in which the Upauishads have 
arisen from the activity of the different Vedic schools and 
their intercourse one with another, we are unable to lay 
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down any precise chronological order of succession among 
them* All the principal l pa ni shads contain earlier and 
later elements side by side, and therefore the age of each 
separate piece roust he determined by itself as fur ns this 
is possible from the degree of development of the thoughts 
which find expression in it. Here, where we still treat 
of the Upunish ads as a whole, we can only attempt a 
rough and approximate determination of the period to 
which in general un Upnnishad belongs. 

We distinguish first four successive periods of time, to 
which the Upanishadfl as a whole may be assigned. 

1, The ancient Prose Upanishads,— 

lirihadfi ran yaka and Chaudogya. 

Taitfciriya. 

Aitareya. 

Knushltaki. 

Kena. 

The last-named stands ou the border-line* 

These are collectively the Vedanta texts of the actually 
existing Sakbfis, and in their earlier parts are usually 
closely interwoven with Bvahmuuas and Aranvakas, of 
which they form the continuation, and whose ritual istio 
conceptions are interpreted by them in various allegorical 
ways. It k only the later, anti as we may suppose younger 
texts which emancipate themselves from the ritual The 
language is still almost entirely the ancient prose of 
the Brahman ns, somewhat ponderous stilted and awkward, 
but not without natural charm. The order adopted aljove 
is in general chronological. The Brihadd/riimyaka and 
Cfidndogyci are not only the richest in contents, but also 
the oldest of the extant Upanishad?. As compared also 
with one another, the Brihad&rayyaka, as we shall often 
?ee, shows almost without exception greater originality in 
tlie grouping of the texts. Un the other hand the literary 
outlook of ChantL 7. 1 . -1 (7. 2. 1 , 7. 7. 1) is materially 
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broader than tbat of Bph. 2. 4. 10 (4. 1. 2, 4. 5, 11). 
Taittirbfa in its essential part is still later tlwui Gftdn- 
d<j(jy<t ; cp. (Mud. G. 2 (throe dumcats) and Taitt. 2, l 
(five elements). Aitareya is later than Chdu.dogyu (in 
CIiehkL 6. 3. 1 there are three kinds of organic I icings, in 
Ait. 3. 3 four), and than TaittirUja (cp. Taitt. 2. S, "after 
tbat lie Inn] created it lie entered into it," with the more 
elaborate description Ait. 1. 3. 13). Kaushttiil'i finally, 
is later than all those named; for Kausti. 1 is less 
original than CMnd. 5. 3 £, Brih. G. 2, and Kaush. 3 must 
be later than -Ait. 3. 3 t Kaush. 4 then Brih. 2. 1. Kcna 
■'lands on the border-line of this period, and by virtue 
of its first metrical portion already belongs to tire 
succeeding epoch. 

II. Thk Hetucai. Ufaa'ishaus.—T he transition is 
made by Kena 1-13 and the verses Brih. 4. 4. 8-21' 
undoubtedly a later addition. There follow— 

Kiithaka 

Isa. 

SVetfis'vatam, 

Mimduka, 

UfM uftray an a. 

The last-named makes use of Mmvlaka, and Mun hiht 
appears to use Svetihvatara. t#d seems on the whole 
to be less fully developed than Svetu&'vatarn, and to i-e 
freer from sectarian bias; but in numelons instances it U 
found to be dependent on MthahaA That SwUbnmtam 
is later than Kdtkala is not open to doubt; on the 
contrary, it is very probable, on the evidence of several 
passages/ that Kiithaka was directly employed jig the com¬ 
position of -S' veidsvatum. 

1 li« difference between this period and the proceflin<r 
is very great. The connection with the STikhOs appears 

1 Cp, especially laud & with Krkk r>, lS r 
a CtilJL'd^t in p. ±%\) m 
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sometimes doubtful, sometimes artificial, and in any ease 
is loose. Allegories framed after the manner of the 
Aranyakiis are wanting. The thought of the L puuishiuh 
is no longer apprehended as in course of development, 
hut appeal's everywhere to have been taken over in its 
entirety. Individual verses and characteristic phrases con¬ 
stantly recur. The phraseology is Already formed. And 
the language is almost throughout metrical. 

III. Thh later Puo.se Opakishads.— 

Piusna. 

Maitr&yuniya, 

Miindukya. 

Tn this third period the composition returns again to 
prose, hut a prose which is markedly different from the 
archaic language of the undent Upani shads, although it 
does also take on, especially in theiWV* itr&ywtfya, an archaic 
colouring. The style suggests that of the later Sanskrit 
prose ; it is complex, involved, and delights in repetitions. 
The dependence of the thought on that of the earlier I'pani- 
shmls is made manifest by numerous quotations and adap¬ 
tations. That Pmsnft is later than Maiffjnht is proved 
hy the fact that the latter is quoted in Pr. 3. 5 ; it is 
older, however, than Maitrttyanhfa, for it is itself quoted 
in Mflitr. C. 5. The position of Mdnddhja is difficult to 
determine, owing to its brevity ; yet the theory concerning 
tim in -Mcind. 3 seems to be more advanced than th‘H 
of Maitr. 6. 4. The greater number of the Upanishads 
hitherto mentioned have found admissu>n, sometimes with 
very doubtful right, to a place in the three older 
Vedas. Only three of them — namely, Mundiika, Prnsma, 
and Jlfmdukya—appear to have belonged from the 
beginning to the Athorvaveda, the two first-named 
certainly as the original legitimate Upauishuds of this 
fourth Veda. These two are ascribed, to Sunn aka and 
Pippaliida, the founders of the Sakhas of the Afcharva- 
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veJa. The later collections of Atliarva Upimishnds 
begin as a ride with the Mundafca and Pins na, and these 
two alone can be proved to have been known to and 
employed by Bade ray an a and Sankara. 

IV. The later Atharva Upasishads.— Later theo¬ 
logical treatises retain still the form of Upanishttds as a 
convenient method of literary composition that carries 
with it a degree of sanctity; while the thought concerns 
itself partly with the continuous development of older 
themes, or refrains from deviating from the beaten tracks 
(Gtarblat, Pr&ruiymhotra, Pinda, Atma, Sarvopanishat- 
x>h'a, G&rufa), partly turns its attention to the glorifi¬ 
cation of rhe Yoga {Bmhmavidyd, KskuriM, CYitikd, 
NMabindu, Binhmabindu, AmritaMndu, Dhy&taUndu, 
Tejobindv, Yogm d hd, Yogatattva, Uwhsa), or of the 
SannySfla (Brahma, Sanmjdsa , Aru-neya, 
Paramahathna., Jdbdla , Aitrama). The dilFcieuee between 
the two tendencies shows itself also in the tact that 
almost without exception the Yoga Upnnlshads arc com¬ 
posed in verse, those of the SunnvUsa in prose with 
occasional verses inserted. A further class of Upanishads 
is devoted to the worship of S'iva^dt/iftrttrs'ims, Atharva- 
sikhd, Nthrwdra, Kdl&gnirudra, Kaivalya), or of 
Vislmu (Mahd, Ndnhjmia, Atmabodha, Kfisiihhatd- 
panfyet, RAmatdpmdya, and endeavours to interpret 
these in the light of the atroan doctrine. They are 
composed for the most part in prose with an Inter- 
mixture of verse. All of these Upanishads were received 
into the Atharvaveda, but met with no recognition from 
the leading theologians of the Vedanta. 

3, The Upanishads in Bddardyuipa and Sankara 

The earliest traces of a collection of Upanishads are 
found within the books themselves. Thus the mention in 
S v or. 5, G ol the L panishads that form the mystical 
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portion of the Veda" {wda-gvhya-itpamskada h ), and 
a] ho the passage A vet G. 22, “in former times in the 
Vedanta was the deepest mystery revealed," seem to look 
kick to the older U pitnklmds as a self- con turned whole 
which already claimed a certain antiquity. A similar 
inference may be drawn from a thrice recurring verse 1 
which speaks of ascetics {yet tis) who have “ grasped tin 
meaning of the Vedanta doctrine/ 1 Still more clearly do 
the Upanishads appear as a complete whole when, in 
Maitr. 2. 3, the doctrine concerning; Brahman is described 
as “ the doctrine of all the Upanishads ” {sarta-upanixhad- 
vidyd). That in so hitc works as the Sarvu-upanishad -sara 
or the MuktiH Upanishad the Upanishads are assumed 
to be a whole is therefore of no farther importance. 

It was undoubtedly on the foundation of older and 
earlier works that Badarkyana formally undertook an 
epitome of Upanishad doctrine in the Bmhmo^ntras, 
the foundation of the later Vedanta. He shows that 
Brahman is the first principle of the world, samavwayat, 
“from the agreement” of the Upanishad texts/ and 
proclaims the fundamental proposition “that all the 
texts of the Vedanta deserve credence H (sarvtt-veduntft- 
pratyaywm).* Which Upanishads, however, were recog¬ 
nised by him as canonical cannot be ascertained from 
the sutras themselves owing lo their brevity, but only 
from Sankara's commentary, and the decision therefore 
remains in many instances doubtful, since we do not 
know how far S ankara followed a reliable tradition. Only 
in the first adhydya is it possible lo determine with 
greater certainty the Upanishad texts which BUdarayana 
had in his mind, where he undertakes to establish tile 
teaching concerning Brahman in twenty-eight Adhibt ra tim 
(sections) based on as many passages of the Upanishads. 

1 Mumt. 3. 3. 3, iliiliirmr, 10. 32, Knit-. 3. 

* I. V- -t. 1 3 3. 1. 
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Here, ns in his entire work, the number four plays n 
decisive past iu the arrangement of the material. <if the 
twenty-eight fundamental passages, twelve are taken from 
rise Cluindogya, four from tire Brlhadiimjiyaka, four from 
the KiUliuko, four from the TaitfcirJya ami Kaushitaki 
(tw-o from each), and four from the Atharva Upanishads* 
namely, three from the Mundaka and one from the Pauma. 
The following scheme 1 allows that the order of the 
plages, as they are found within each of the Upanisiinds 
which he employs, is strictly observed, while in other 
respects the passages appear interwoven iu a mauner foi‘ 
which we seem to be able to find a reason here and there 
in the close connection of the subject-matter. 
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Knr.1i, 2. ±r K 
Kush. 3. 1. 


Kfkth. L 

KuLb. S3. 3 + 


Mupd. L i. 8. 
ilLbJuj. % 3, 3. 

Pnm'n.t, 3. £> r 
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Tai tL 2. fi. 
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1 From Dccuwti, Syrttm ,1„ p-fi/dida, p . 13 o. 
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The striking preference for the Cimudogya suggests 
that an earlier work due to the school of this Upuniakad 
was already in the hands of Baja 1 ay.inn, into which he 
or one of ills predecessors worked sixr- eti extracts of 
importance derived from another S'&kha, being guided 
further by the principle that the original order of the 
extracts should he maintained* Besides the Upanishadfi 
named, BMar&yana may with some confidence be shown 
to have used the R'vetfis’vatam, 1 Aitureya,® and perhaps 
Jalkila. 3 With regard, however, to the formula of impre¬ 
cation quoted in But, 3. 3. 25, which according to Sankara 
should find u place “at the beginning of an Upanishad 
of the Atharvamkas," and which is nowhere known to 
exist, i would now suggest {since throughout their works 
BftdarAyuis. and Sankara make use only of the Ain m l aim 
and PriLsna from the Atharva Upanishads, consequently 
recognise none but these, and since they appear to recog¬ 
nise the authority of the Upanishad that follows the 
imprecation formula), that the suspected formula may 
once have stood nr the beginning of one of these two, 
perhaps uf the Munrfoka Upanishad ; somewhat a Tier the 
manner in which the Skiiiti formulas precede the Upaui- 
shads in some manuscripts, and in others are wanting. 

To the Bmhmasutras of Badarfiyuna is attached the 
great commentary of Sankara {circa BOO a.d.), to whom 
are ascribed, besides other works, the commentaries on 
the Brihadiha^maka, Ck4n4ogya f Taittirtyn, Aitarvya, 
Svetwvatarv, ha, Kma, futtha, Pras-na, Mundaka 
and M&tyMhja, width are edited m the Bill IwL Vok 
iL, hi., viL, vih. Commentaries therefore of Sankara 


arc missing on the KanshUaki, which was first elucidated 
by SanMrdiicmda (a teacher, according to Hall, Index, 
p. 98. 123, of MMbava, who flourished 1350 a.d.)! 
and on the Maitrayamya, which Rdmatirtha expounded! 

1 sas. 1.4.6-10. 1 sat. 3.3* Kj-is. 1 s<it. 1.2.32 
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Tke commentaries, However, on the eleven Upiimshfids 
named are to be attributed in part probably not to 
Sankara himself, but merely to his school, since the 
explanations given in the Upant shad commentaries often 
tail to agree with those iu the commentary on the sutras. 
The commentary on the Mdnd&kyc t which is extant 
under the name of S'&nkam treats this and Gautlaplda's 
fCdriM as one, and bgctos to regard the whole as in no 
sense an Upanishad {p» 330: vedrlnta-arth r< -sdra-saii- 
ffwha-bh&tam idam pmiuraivi-caHtshtoyam 1 om iti 
etad ahharam ’ ityfidi drabhyate); and with this 
would agree the fact that the MdndMya is not quoted 
cither in the Bmhmasutras or in Sankara's commentary 
on them, while two verses from the Kart id of Gjiudapuda* 
are cited by SVtnkara* with the words, (ttra nktam 
i cdnntn - urth a -savvprad&ya ridbh ir aearyaih, In his 
commentary on the Bmhmasutras only the following 
fourteen Upadshads can be shown to have been quoted 
by Sankara (the figures attached indicate the number 
of quotations),—CMndogya SOD, Brlhadaranynka 565, 
Taittiriya 143, Mundaka 139, Kathaka 103, Kattshitaki 
SS, S veta* vtitam 53, Prasna 3fl, Aitareya 22, Jab-da 13, 
MahaDamyjma 9 t l.s'& 8 S Palugi 6* Kina 5. 

Although Sankara regards the texts of the VedUnta 
which he recognises as a uniform and consistent canon of 
truth, 3 yet he seems still to have hod in his hands no 

1 315 1- ta 3 P. 375, 3, 433, l, 

* Wu wmpare Lee exposition on eatm a 3, 1, p. S43 :_“TIow 
then can the qnadoB ariae, whether tins doctrinca concerning the atoms bm 
different or not different; for we cannot suppose the aim of the VedAati is 
to teach a plnraBty ol Brahman*, like the existing plurality of phenomena, 
i fluCt ' Brennan is one and immutable. So it is not possible that teraccmijm 
tbe ituiun table Biahman varum dec trines should exfet; for to suppose that 
the actual fact U one thing, and the knowledge of it another, is necissirily a 
ntistakio Acd even supposing that in the different Vedanta tells varies 
doctrine- were taught concerning the immutable Brahman, only one of these 
could he true ; the remainder on the other band would he false' and the eon- 
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collection of Upantehads, since he looks upon the greater 
number of them as still forming the concluding chapters 
of their respective Br&hmanas, to which therefore he is 
accustomed to refer at the commencement oi the 
Upaniskad commentary. Thus in the introduction to the 
commentary on the A cut! 1 he quotes its beginning as 
“ the beginning of the ninth itdhy;iy&j* before it works 
have been thoroughly discussed; the acts of adora¬ 
tion also of the prana which serves as the foundation 
of all works were taught-; and further those also which 
relate to the Sam an that forms a branch of the works. 
iNext followed the consideration of the Gayatnvsarnan, and 
finally the list of teachers. All the above belongs still 
to works,” etc. On Ch&ndogya, p. 2 “The entire ritual 
has been rehearsed, as also the knowledge of Pmmi-Agni, 
etc., as divine,” On 'Taittin'fyft&t p, 2:— “ 1 he appointed 
works which serve to atone for trangressions that have 
been committed, as also the works desirable for those who 
covet a definite reward, have been rehearsed in the pre¬ 
ceding parts of the booh (pdrmsmin granite).’' On 
Jlriliaddranyaka, p. 4 : 11 The connection of this (Upani- 
shad) with the sphere of works is as follows,” etc. On 
/sYi, p, i ;■— “The mantras is'd rdsyam, etc., do not apply 
(as we should expect) to works, but. reveal the nature of 
the at man who is Independent of works.” On .1 itureya, 
p. 1-13: — “ The works together with the knowledge rela¬ 
tive to the lower Brahman arc remitted,” etc. 

As may be inferred from the comments quoted, all 
these Upamsbads appear to have been still regarded by 
Sankara as the concluding portions of their respective 

j&qgQIlc-e Yftftiltt He ] i>= - nf conliiEutLCg ill iIll- Vedanta, (Thus, however, in 
eyw would Ha am It i* therefore 

lircaiutd Table that in tin* individual texts of the Ted in t* difference of 
un the nubji^L of Brahman hWild hud a place," 

* BibL /thL* p. 3S. 

- Id the recension published hy firteJ it belongs to the fourth adhy&ya. 
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Brahmanns. On the other hand a similar eoniection wiih 
the part of a preceding work is wanting in the case of tlic 

TTTT? "* SV^ vnta^ So Z 

1 MD ^ Aka , aQd IWna ‘ w^h are treated by Sankara 
° n f ilJ , tbe mtr °dnetion to Prusmi, p. i<jO. 2 he 

ZStVZ m ° lder , to ^ miue *' l,rtJier the subjects 
.' ?; “ "™‘™ s (" f ^ Upaniehad, ns it 

Prasim UpTfaUJ) 

t. mdet-ukon. Since, however, the Muodakamni Prnsna 

f kt ” 5^-^ « >11. mi since they are attacked 
further to different SVUdas of the Atharmveda (those of 

"“Ht 7 PiH “ Ma res P c ctivdv). this m£Z£ 

J S f aDka ™ tTLSlts of them b probably to be explained 
merely from the faat that as early as Ms time they were 

2“ , • UrV!i U ^ amsliads - A t that time probably 

die ro eetion consisted only of these tvvo r for otherwise it 

J ha f y hke ^ that th « ^hers would have been 'J£££ 
Sankara so completely as waa in fact the case *% i f '> 
also that the annotator AnnndajMna remarks &t 

,f| inmU ? ° f S j lllknr,V - s commentary on the \\UrtrMhja- 
Beginning with the Brahma UnanisW 

probably the Brahma-vidyiL Upudiad) k./ he Ostfc 

r t u “" 

ployed iothe S^Mtnksa (the Brahrn»«t,„7„f ^ 

signed ieplta^ 3“fve •‘fe'wul* U* T? 

are fcnud in the %^Z 

determined by tradition or from ? ,/ be 

mu^fc therefore have been tradition < p \ ffe 

that excluded other Upnniihsds from the CntT^h “ 
because they were yet unknown, or beeonse tliev’ . L 

csSica" 1 * - * ,- wi tius iu r « **£ 

■■ ^Mutyn, upon winch nerertketea, together 
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with Gamlapftda's Karika, lie had himself commented, nut 
as an Upanishad, hut ns "a literary imposition contain- 
iug the essence of the Vedanta ^teddntn-artk vi- 
Mrtgmha-bh/ita »< jiraktira-iutm). 

4, The most important Collections of Upanishads 
The further history of the Upanishad tnulition is for 
a time shrouded in darkness, and ouly coujcetu rally arc we 
able from the existing collections of Upaniahads to draw 
Borne conclusions as to their origin, These collections or 
lists fall from the outset into two classes, in so far as 
they either contain the Upanishada in their entirety, h 11- 
limit themselves (at least as far jls 11n- original design is 
concerned) to the Upamehads of the AtUarvavcdu. Of 
the former class is the Canon of the Muktika and the 
Oupnck’liat, of the that of ColeLrooke ami 



Narftyana. 

Wince the Upanishads of the three older Vedas con¬ 
tinued to live in the tradition of the Sakh&s, as long as 
these survived the secure transmission of the Upaniahads 
concerned was assured. It was otherwise with the 
Atluu'vaveda, whieWvaa not employed at the sacrifice, 
and in consequeune’^liad no such firmly established 
tradition of the si Jiools as the text of the three older 
Vedits upon which to rely for its preservation. This is 
shown not only by the indifference from which its Suriihita 
bus suffered, hut also by the freedom with which it ad¬ 
mitted. new ^-impositions. The latter would assuredly 
have been in^ffssibie as long as the tradition was under 
the protection of regular Vedic schools, maintaining them¬ 
selves from generation to generation according to the 
rules of their guild. Hence is to he explained the exten¬ 
sive irruption of newly composed Upanishads into the 
Atharvaveda, As early as S ankara we find the Mundaka 
and Pra&na uuited together (foqi. p, 32 ), and on these as 
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foundation a collection of At bury a Upaniahads appears t‘> 
have been gradually built up, which eventually comprised 
34 pieces from M».ri<h.tka to Nn siihh uhtyanlyu , and 
included also some whose claim to the name of Upaui- 
shuds had never been previously recognised; just as in 
the judgement of Sankara the Karikh of Gandapftdti 
on the Mandukya Cpan! shad, and indeed tills treatise 
itself (#up. pp. 30, 33), had no claim to the position of an 
Upanishad. These 34 p dm ary Upanishode of Colebrooke’s 
list were later extended, to 52 by the addition not only of 
a number of recent compositions, but most remarkably 
by the side of and among them of seven of the recognised 
texts of the older Vedas, viz. — 35-36 K&thahz, 37 Eena, 
39-40 BriJi(innarayana ( = Taitt, An x.), 44 ArimutovnUi 
(= Taitt. Up, 2), end 45 Bh ■igv.vaUl ( = Taitt. Up. 3). 
In this manner the collection ‘of 52 Upanishads first made 
known by Colebrooke originate!', the strange combination 
of which we attempted to explain 1 on the hypothesis that 
nt the time and in the region where this collection was 
finally put together the three older Vedas were cultivated 
only in the KYikkas of the Aitareyids, TSmlins (to which 
the Ohandogya U pm is had belongs), and VAjasancyins, 
Accordingly the Upaniahads of the remaining Sakhas 
(with the exception of the KamhUaLi t Bvet&s’vatwn, and 
Maitrdyaniya, which were perhaps a*ready lost or not 
recognised) were inserted in the existing collection of 
Atharva Upanishads with a view to their safe pre¬ 
servation- 2 

The collection of NuWiynna is in exact agreement with 
that of Colebrooke, apart from a few variations in the 

1 DenA- c Jiiii 1 UjWMr, p* 537. 

a An apparently older list !ma boon in the Atlnm-piirirMita 

rt. 13 HtuuiarhnjUni ftS) p which reclaim- only 2G A'linrm UpoiKt- 

shwfai omitting (Jus vt the older Yed*a T hat in oilier ?MpCE% ^ fur 

na it £Lk* + ngreo? with tlic list’ of Cokbrooho nod Nnr4ynim v.llIi fl 
fMCBp-LiO&r 
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order of the later treatises. The 52 Upani shads of 
Colebrooke are however reduced to 45, seven sectarian 
texts being then added to form Nos. -lfi-52, viz.—two 
ItopakttCipo,ftitja, Kruthija, Vasudeva with Gopicaadarm, 
Svetas vat am, mid two Varadub (jxth ii/ft, r I'hia i titer- 
relation is to he explained on t)ie theory that the number 
52 had already gained a kind of canonical authority 
before the desire was felt to insert seven additional texts, 
which had now for the first time come into existence or 
obtained, recognition. The end was attained by uniting 
portions that had originally belonged together, and so 
reducing the existing 52 numbers to 45. Thus room 
was found for the seven new texts within the number 
of the 52, thereby facilitating the recognition of the 
complete list as canonical. 

The collection of JOS. Upaoislmds, which the Muktika 
itself regards as later, appears to belong to an entirely 
different region (probably the south of India), and to & 
considerably more recent time. This collection includes 
all the treatises of Colebrookc (except the Ntiantdra, 
Piiyla, MaMnardyana, Anranut) and of Nftrftyana 
(except the VaroAatrtpan hja ), although for the most 
part under different names and sometimes expanded 
by later additions to thirty or forty times their original 
extent. Added to these tiro the 11 Upanishads of the 
three older Vedas complete, with the exception of the 
Mahaniirayarm and about seventy new texts found 
nowhere else. The circumstance that in this collection 
the Upanishads of the three older Vedas also find a | dace, 
ami that at the very beginning of it, points to a time 
and region in which a living and reliable tradition of 
the S’iikhis no longer existed; of which fact n further 
and yet stronger proof is the bold attempt, made with¬ 
out a shadow of justification, to assign 10 of these 108 
Upuuishads to the Rigvcda, 19 to "the White and 32 
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to the Black Ynjurvcda, IG to the Siimavcda, and 
31 to the Atharvavedn, — a procedure against which 
the ancient Ycdie schools would have strenuously pro¬ 
tested. In other respects this collection is of great 
interest for the later history of the Vedanta (perhaps 
mainly or exclusively apjy^the Telugu Brahmans), and 
deserves closer examination now that it has been made 
accessible hi the Devanfigari edition of 1896. Previously 
there had existed only an edition in the Telugu character. 
It is worthy of note also that Sankarananda's readings 
often agree with those of tittpe Upanishads against 
those of the 52 and of Narfiyaija. 

A position apart both from the 52 and the 108 
Upanishads is occupied by tliai collection of 50 Upard- 
shads which, under the name of Oupnek'kat, which was 
translated from the Sanskrit into Persian in the year 
1656 at the instance of the Sid tan Mohammed Darn 
Shakoh, and from the Persian into Latin in 1801-02 
by Anquetil Duperron, The OupLc^iat also, like the 
Muktib't collection, professes to b^ageneral collection 
of Upnnishads. It contains under twelve divisions the 
ITpanishads of the throe older Vedas, and with them 
twenty-six Athnrvn Upanishads tlmt-im. known from 
other sources. It further comprises eignTOeatises peculiar 
to itself, live of which have not up to the present time 
been proved to exist elsewhere, and of %hich therefore a 
rendering from the I’eroian-Latin of An.|uetil is alone 
possible. 1 Finally, the Onpnek'hat contain:; four treatises 
from the Vfij. Suiph. 1G. 31, 32. 34, of which the first is 
met with in a shorter form in other collections also aa the 
Nihintdrfi Upnnish'td, while the three last- liave nowhere 
else found admission. 1 The reception of these treatises 

1 Bee Dk?tis£ct3 t frpraikj Jx, £38 f* 

iis bftkfiging to the eoljr history of the l hnve 

trnEusktoil and dig££i££Ctl mp. I, ] pp. IfiGf., 20U f„ 2!>] 333. 
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From the Snfiibita into the body of the Upanisbads, as 
though there were danger of their otherwise falling into 
oblivion, makes us infer a comparatively late date lor the 
Oupnek’Uat collection itself, although as early as 105G 
the Persian translators made do claim to be the original 
compilers, hut took the collection over already complete. 
They seem, indeed, to have regarded it as originating in a 
period long past. 1 Owing to the excessive litemlity with 
which Anquetil Duperron rendered these Upaniahads word 
by word from the Persian into Latin, while preserv- 
ing the syntax of the former language,—a literal ity that 
stamis in striking contrast to the freedom with which 
the Persian translators treated the Sanskrit text, — the 
U uptick 1 hat is a very difficult book to read : and an insight 
us keen as that of Schopenhauer was required m order to 
discover within this repellent husk a kernel of invaluable 
philosophical significance, and to turn it to account lot 
his own system.® 

An examination of the material placed at our disposal 
in the Oupnek’hat was first undertaken by A. Weber, 
Ind. Stud i., ii., ix., on the basis of the Sanskrit text. 
Meanwhile the original texts were published in the Biblio¬ 
theca Indies in part with elaborate commentaries, and 
again in the Aimudasninui series. Max Muller translated 
the twelve oldest Upanishuds in Sawed Buuk* of th>: 
East, vols. i, xv. Tiie two longest and some of the 
shorter treatises have appeared in a literal German 
rendering by 0. Bbhtlingk, And my own transla¬ 
tion of the GO U punish ads (Leipzig, 1 897) contains com¬ 
plete texts of this character which, upon the strength of 
their regular occurrence in the Indian collections and 
lists of the Upunishads, may lay claim to a certain 

1 See Denari, fjwair., p. SiJS. 

1 ScliupunJiuuuf'h juU^umimt uu tht Oupnck'liut u quoted in Deii&seit, 
UjK.tll., J). vi. 
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canon id ty. Tlic prefixed Introductions and the Notes 
treat exhaustively of the matter and composition of the 
several treatises, and there is therefore no necessity to 
enter here further into these literary ..piescions* 


III. The Fundamental Conception of the Upantshads 
and its Significance 

1 . The Fundamental Conception of the Upwrdshads 

All the thoughts of the Upauisliads move around two 
fundamental ideas. These arc (l) the Brahman, and (2) 
the Atman. As a rule these terms arc employed synonym¬ 
ously. Where a difference reveals itself, Brahman appears 
;is the older and less intelligible expression, Atman :is tlie 
later and more significant; Brahman as the unknown that 
needs to be explained, at man as the known through which 
the other unknown finds its explanation ; Brahman as flic 
first principle so far as it is comprehended in the universe, 
Atman so far as it is known in the inner self of man. We 
may take as an example the passages from Sat&p. Br. 10. 
6 . 3 , Chiuid. 3 . LI, 1 whose sole fundamental thought con¬ 
sists in this, that the universe is Brahman {xarv'im Idtalu 
idam brahma), and the Bra liman the at man within us 
{exha ma’ dtmd an tar hridaye, etc. )* Another example 
is furnished by the story of GArgya (Brib, 2. 1, Kausli. 4), 
who endeavours in vain to define the Brahman, until 
finally lie is referred by the king to the utnian for its 

1 Tramkcmt in I, 1 pp, 20 J, 33S. 

5 Enht]iugfc ttulntnin^* tliat T linfl SJ not !kiWrtrn(i) tbit ufui ma r afma 

a nlurhridap id vVervwlii'ro KuLject. 11 He however, Env- -1 unLmlv 

btsrni ti:^LLin«jii N 1-) tlu: iiorrectnCiSd of tay translation,. vrhea t 
lib' rendering in % 3, “this my Self in mj iitntmiMt heart* 1 m § iwhen- 
tb sume plirh^ recur* lies traiLH lakes ]jrv^i«ly 1 do, ,J this ia my St If m 
ruy inm:i tj.tii- 1 . lu&arL" 

* BaruJti* iicr Stirhs. & d JF*. 1697 , J*. M. 
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explanation. 'Hie difference between Brahman ami atmtin 
emerges most clearly where they appear side by side with 
one another in brief sayings, the passage Brill. 4. 4. 5 
may serve as example :—** truly the Brahman is this 
Atman ” (.?a vCi ttycttn dtmd bruhma). 

If for our present purpose we hold fast to this distinc- 
tion of the Brahman as the cosmical principle of the 
universe, the fttmaii as the psychical, the fundamental 
thought of the entire Upanishad philosophy may be 
expressed by the simple equation :— 

Brahman — Atman, 

That is to say—the Brahman, the power which presents 
itself to us materialised in all existing things, which 
creates, sustains, preserves, and receives back into itself 
again all worlds, this eternal infinite divine power is 
identical with the iltman, with that which, after stripping 
oil* everything external, we discover in ourselves us our real 
must essential being, our individual self, the soul This 
identity of the Brahman and the fit man, of God and the 
soul, is the fundamental thought of the eutire doctrine of 
the Upanishads. It is briefly expressed by the “great 
saying " tat tvam asi, “ that art thou (ChSntL 6. 8. 7 f.); 
ami ftham brahma asnii, “ [ am Brahman " (Brill. 1. 4, 
10). And in the compound word braJimct'Otma-aikyam, 
“ unity of the Brahman and the Hitman/ 1 is described the 
fundamental dogma of the Vedanta system. 

If we strip this thought of the various forms, figurative 
to the highest degree and not seldom extravagant, under 
which it appears in the Vedanta texts, and fix our 
attention upon it solely in its philosophical simp Hour as 
the identity of Cnd and the soul, the Brahman and the 
iitmnn, it will be found to possess a significance reaching 
far beyond the I’pmslmds, their time and country; nav 
we claim for it an Inestimable value lor the whole race of 
mankind. We are unable to look into the future, we do 
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not know what revelations and discoveries arc in store fov 
the restlessly inquiring human spirit; but one thing we 
may assert with confidence,—whatever new and unwanted 
paths the philosophy of the future may strike out, this 
principle will remain permanently unshaken, jmd from it 
no deviation can possibly take place. If ever a general 
solution ls reached of die great riddle, which presents 
itself to the philosopher in the nature of things all the 
more clearly the further our knowledge extends, the key 
can only be found where alone the secret of nature lies 
open to us from within, that is to say, in our innermost 
self It was here that for the first ti m e the original 
thinkers of the Upaniskads, to their immortal honour, 
Found it when they recognised our atmim, our inmost 
individual !>ciug. as die Brahman, the inmost being of 
universal nature and of all her phenomena. 

2. The Conception of the UpanishwJU in its Relation 
to Philosophy 

The whole of religion and philosophy has its root in 
the thought that (to adopt the language of Kant) the 
universe is only appearance and not reality (Ding an xieh) ; 
that is to say, the entire external universe, with its infinite 
ramifications in space and time, as also the involved and 
int ricate sum of our inner perceptions, is all merely the form 
under which the essential reality presents itself to a con¬ 
sciousness such as ottre, but is not the form in which it 
may subsist outside of our consciousness and independent 
of it; that, in other words, the sum-total of external and 
internal experience always and only tells us how things 
are constituted for us, and for our intellectual capacities, 
not how they are in themselves and apart from intelli¬ 
gences such as ours. 

It is easy to show bow this thought, which met with 
adequate recognition first in the philosophy of Kant, Wit 
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which existed in less clearly defined form from the earliest 
times, is the basis and tacit presumption, more or less 
consciously, of all philosophy, so far at least as this 
name is not made to serve as a mere cloak for empirical 
sciences. For all philosophy, as contrasted with empirical 
science, is not content to learn to know objects in their 
circumstances and surroundings, and to investigate their 
causal connectionsbut it rather seeks beyond all these 
to determine their nature, inasmuch as it regards the sum- 
total of empirical reality, with alt the explanations ottered 
by the empirical sciences, as something which needs to be 
yet further explained; and this solution is found in the 
principle which it sets forth, and from which it seeks to 
infer the real nature of things and their relation. This 
fact, then, tlmt philosophy has from the earliest times 
sought to determine a first principle of the universe, proves 
that it started from a mote or less dear consciousness that 
the entire empirical reality is not the true essence of 
things, that, in Kant’s words, it is only appearance and 
not the thing In itself. 

There have been three occasions, as far as we know, on 
which philosophy has advanced to a dearer comprehension 
of its recurring task, and of the solution demanded : first 
in India ill the Upanishads, again in Greece in the philo¬ 
sophy of Parmenides and Plato, and finally, at a more 
recent time, in the philosophy of Kant and Schopen¬ 
hauer. In a later work wc shall have to show how 
Greek philosophy reached its climax in the teaching of 
Parmenides and Pluto, that this entire universe of change 
is, as Parmenides describe 1 - it, merely phenomenal, or in 
Plato’s words a world of shado ws * and how both philo¬ 
sophers endeavoured through it to grasp the essential 
reality, to ot> t to ovtokou, tlrat which Plato, its an expression 
that recalls the doctrine of the Upanishads no less than 
the phraseology of Kant, describes as the nb-rb (atman) 
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K*P a*r<5 (an dch). W e shall then see further how this 
sifjue thought, obscured for n time under the influence of 
Aristotle and throughout the Middle Ages, wus taken up 
again in quite a different way, and shone forth move 
clearly than ever before in the philosophy founded by 
Kant, adopted and perfected by Ida great successor 
Schopenhauer. Here we have to do with the Upaoishads, 
and the world-wide historical significance of these docu¬ 
ments cannot, in our judgement, be more clearly indicated 
than by showing liovv the deep fund amen tat conception of 
Pluto and Kant was precisely that which already formed 
tiie basis of Up&iiishad teaching'. 

The objects which lie around us on every side in 
infinite space, and to which by virtue of our corporeal 
nature we ourselves belong, are, according to Kant, not 
things iu themaelTes/ s but only apparitions. According 
to Pluto, they are not the true realities, but merely shadows 
of them. And according to the doctrine of the Upanisbads 
they are not the Atman, the real 11 self” of the things’ 
but mere mttyti,- that is to say, a sheer deceit, illusion, ft 
is true that the term occurs for the first time in 

S Vot ', 4 ‘ 10 : riutl therefore some writers, whose recognition 
oi n fact is obscured by the different language in which it 
is clothed, have hoarded the assertion that the conception 

“ m T* !* S J l!1 milmowtl to more ancient Upamshads 
How in the light of this assertion they find it possible to 
comprehend these older Upanishads (Brihad and Chain! ) 
they themselves perhaps know. The fact is they are 
penetrated throughout by the conception which later 
was most happily expressed by tile word mdwl fn the 
very demand which they make that the atmai. of man 
the atm an of the universe, must 1^ sought for 1 it is 
implied that this body and this uni verst which reveal 
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themselves to us unsought Are not the atm an, the Self, 
the true reality ; and that we are under a delusion if, like 
the demon Virou ana, 1 we regard them sis such. All worldly 
objects and relationships are, as Yajiiavnlkhva explains in 
Brill. 2. 4. 5\ of no value for their own sake (as “ tilings 
in themselves”), bin for the sake of the at Ilian ; nay, they 
exist solely in the Atman, and that man is utterly mid 
hopelessly undone who knows them “ apart from the 
Self” {anyalra Simono). This atman, he concludes,* is 
Br&hman and warrior, is space, gods, and creatures, '■ this 
Atman is the entire universe " (id am sartxmt, yad ayam 
dtmd). As when a man touches the instrument 3 he at 
the same time elicits the notes, so when a man lias 
comprehended the atman he lias with it comprehended 
all these things;—“ Verily he who has seen, heard, com¬ 
prehended and known the Self, by him is this entire 
universe known,” * 

Immediately connected with these conceptions, and 
probably even with this passage from the B dim da raiiy aka, 
is the expression in the Chandogya Up. 6. 1. 2, where 
that which in the former place was the climax of a de¬ 
velopment is assumed and becomes the theme advanced 
for discussion :—"Dost thou then ask for that instruction, 
by which the unheard becomes (already) heard, the un- 
eomprehended comprehended, the unknown, known (” 
“What then, moat noble sir, is this instruction l ” 
“Just as, my dear sir, from a lump of clay everything 
that consists of clay is known, the change is a matter of 
words alone, n mere name, 6 it is in reality only day,— 
tlius, my dear sir, is this instruction.” Here the manifold 
change of the one substance is explained as mere word¬ 
play, mere name, exactly ns Parmenides asserts that all 

1 Ulstmcl- Br K -1- 1 J*.r. g r 4. ft 

41 Brill, * 4, 7 ir * u r ih. 2. J. iA 

fl turdripmAAiEjacMij vikdr^ mhtwirfhyum. 
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wbiih men regard es real is mere name. 1 Liter passages 
employ language that is based on these concept ioiis, r£ nor 
is thu e\en a plurality, " and the verses preserved in 
BriL 4. 4* 19 ; 3 ^- 

In tins spirit. should thh be pereeiT^ 

3™ ibtPe U up plurality anywhere, 
r rims ifftiib to i Eimit h lie rushes bljudly 

TiV bo faiieie^ that he hens bw§ iliJryrtuci-e, 

Apt and striking also is the remark of a later 
L pan is had * that no proof of plurality can even bo offered, 
“ for no proof Is possible of the existence of a duality, and 
only the timeless atrnan admits of proof,” {ie. we are 
incapable of knowing anything outside of our own con- 
soiousnesa, which under all circumstances forms a unity). 

It is clear from the foregoing :—( 1) That the view 
which later was most explicitly set Forth in the doctriue 
of metyu, is so far from being strange to the oldest 
Upamsliads that it is assumed in and with their funda¬ 
mental doctrine of the sole reality of the at man, and 
forms its necessary complement; and (2) that this funda¬ 
mental doctrmc of the Upa,ushads k seen to be in mar¬ 
vellous agreement with the philosophies of Parmenides 
and J la to, and of Kant and Schopenhauer. So fully 
indeed is this true, that all three, originating from different 
epochs and countries, and with modes of thought entirely 
independent, mutually complete, elucidate, and confirm ' 
one another. Let this than suffice for the philosophical, 
significance of the Upanishnds. 

3. T/m Conception of the Upmiixhad* in it* Rela tion 
to Religion 

The thought referred to, common to India, Plato, and 
Kant, that Lhc entire u ttiYame is oulyappoamn^ ud not 

JU “ h - 3 - 8 -I- 10-11- ‘ SjmZL 3. 
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reality, formgjaot only the special a nd moat im portant 

but is 

and cc jnditio sine <fud non of aU religion . All great 
religious teachers there fore, whether in earlier or later 
times, nay even all those at the present day whose 
religion rests upon faith, ore alike unconsciously followers 
of Kant. This we propose briefly to prove. 

The necessary premisses of nil religion are, as Kant 
frequently expounds (l) The existence of God, (2) the 
immortality of the soul, (3) the freedom of the will 
(without which no morality is possible). These three 
essential conditions of man’s salvation— God, immortality, 
and freedom—are conceivable only if the universe is mere 
appearance and not reality {mere mthja and not the 
dtman), and they break down irretrievably should tins 
empirical reality, wherein we live, be found to constitute 
the true essence of things. 

(L) The existence of God will be precluded by that 
of space, which is infinite, and therefore admits of nothing 
external to itself, and nothing within .save that which 
fills it, de. matter (the most satisfactory definition of 
which is " that which fills space"), 

(2) Immortality will be precluded by the conditions 
of time, in consequence of which our existence has tt 
bcainning in time by conception and birth, and an end 
iiAime by death ; and this end is absolute, in so far as 
that beginning was absolute. 

(3) Freedom, and with it the possibility of moral 
action, will be precluded by the universal validity of the* 
law of causality, as shown by experience ; for this requires 
that every effect, consequently every human action, should 
be the necessary result of causes which precede the action, 
and which therefore in the actual moment of action axe 
no longer within our control. 

The question as it concerns God, immortality, and 
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Freedom, stands on an altogether different footing if this 
entire Gmpm&d rea%, tile occupant- of space am! time, 
:iU'I ruled by causal laws, is mere appearance and not a 
disposition of “things iu themselves/* to use Kant's 
words; oris mere mdyd and not the dtman, the “self" 
of things, os the Upamshads teach. For in this wise 
there is room for another, a liigher order of things, which 
is not subject to the laws o-f space, time, and causality. 
And it is precisely this higher order of things set over- 
ngamst the reality of experience, from the knowledge of 
winch we are excluded by our intellectual constitution, 
which religion comprehends in faith by her teaching 
concerning God, immorality, and freedom. All religions 
therefore unconsciously depend on the fundamental 
dogma of the Kantian philosophy, which in a less definite 
form was already laid down in the tJpanislmds, These 
hist therefore by virtue of their fundamental character lie 
naturally at the basis of every religious conception of 
existence. 

By the Side, moreover, of this their value for religion 
m general they have a special and very remarkable inner 
relation to Christianity, which we cannot state more 
briefly and dearly thmx by repeating in the present 
connection, where this consideration is essential, what has 
iieeij before said on this subject. 1 

The Upaniahads, it was pointed out, are for the Veda 
what the hew Testament is for the Bible. And this 
analogy is not merely external and accidental, but Is funda¬ 
mental and based upon a universal law of development 
of the religious life which is acknowledged on both sides. 

In the childhood of the human race religion enacts 
commands and prohibitions, and emphasizes them by 
pmnuscs of reward and denunciations of punishment ‘—it 
addresses itself to the self-interest, which it assumes to 

1 Stthzvj Upanufuid*, Fomdj-, 
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be the centre end e^ence of human nature, and beyond 
which it does not go. 

A higher "rude of religious consciousness is attained 
with the knowledge that all actions wh ich depend upon 
t he moti ves of eatpec tatioiiand fear ar e of no va lue for¬ 
t-lie ultimat e dest iny of mankind ; that die supreme 
function of existence does not consist in the satisfaction 
of self-interest, but in its voluntary suppression; and that 
herein first the true divine reality of ourselves, through 
the individual self as through an outer husk, makes itself 
manifest. 

The primitive standpoint of righteousness by works 
is represented in the Bible by the Old Testament law, 
which corresponds in the Veda to that which the Indian 
theologians call the Icat'mukunda (the department of 
works), under which name is comprised the whole 
literature of the Hymns and Brahnmuas, with the 
exception of portions intercalated here and there in the 
spirit of the Upaniahads? Both the Old Testament ami 
the kormakdnda of the Veda proclaim ft law, and hold 
out the prospect of reward for its observance and of 
punishment for its transgression. And if the Indian 
theory has the advantage of being able to defer retribution 
in part to the future, and by that means to relieve the 
conflict with experience that raises so many difficulties 
for the Old Testament doctrine of a retribution limited 
to this world; it is, on the other hand, the distinguishing 
characteristic of ihc Biblical law of righteousness, that it 
pays less regard than the Indian to ritual prescriptions, 
and in their place lays greater stress on a habitually 
blame l ess coarse of life. For the infcerestTof human 
society this advantage is very great. In itself however, 
and as far as the moral value of an action is concerned, it 
makes no difference whether a man exert himself in the 
service of imaginary gods or in that of his fellow-men. 
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So long as bis own well-being lies before him as the 
ultimate aim, either is simply a means to this selfish end, 
and therefore, like the end itself, from a moral point of 
view is to lie set aside ns worthless. 

The recognition of tins is seen in the New Test am ent 
doctrine of the worthlessness of a ll works, even those that 
are good, and in tlie corresponding Upan ishad doctrine 
th at, altog et her reject s works . Both make salva tion 
dependcnfcjapt on anything done or left undone, hut on_a„ 
complete transformation of the natural man as a whole. 
Both regard this tKaneformaiion as a release from the 
bonds of this all-embracing empirical reality, which 1ms 
its roots in egotism. 

Why then do we need tt release from this existence ? 
Because it is the realm of sin, is the reply of the Bible. 
The Veda answers : Because ii is the realm of ignorance. 
The former sees depravity in the volitional, the latter in 
the intellectual .side of human nature. The Bible demands 
a change of the will, the Veda of the understanding. On 
which side does the truth lie ? If man were pure will or 
pure intelligence, we should have to decide for one or 
the other alternative. But since he is a being who both 
wills and knows, the great change upon which the Bible 
and the Veda alike make salvation depend must be 
realised in both departments of his life. Such a 
change is, in the first place, according to the Biblical view 
the softening of a heart hardened by natural self-love, and 
the inclining it to deeds of righteousness, affection, and 
self-den ini. It is however, in the second place and side 
by side with this, the breaking forth upon us of the light 
of the great intellectual truth, which the Upanishads 
taught before Kant, that this entire universe, with its 
relations ill space, its consequent manifoldness and 
dependence upon the mind that apprehends, rests solely 
upon an illusion (nidyd), natural indeed to us owing to 
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the limitations of our intellect; ami that there is in truth one 
Being alone, eternal, exalted above space and time, multi¬ 
plicity and change, self-re sealing in all the forms of nature, 
and by me who myself also mu one and undivided, dis¬ 
covered and realised within as uiv very Self, as the Atman. 

As surely however as, to adopt the significant teach¬ 
ing of Schopenhauer, the will and not the intellect is the 
centre of a man's nature, so surely must the pre-eminence 
be assigned to Christianity, in that its demand for a 
renewal of the will is peculiarly vital and essential. But 
as certainly m man is not mere will, but intellect besides, 
so certainly will that Christian renewal of the will make 
itself manifest on the other side as a renewal of know¬ 
ledge, just as the Upatdshads teach. *’ Thou shaft love iby 
neighbour as thyself" is the requirement of the Bible. 
But on what grounds is this demand to be based, since 
feeling is in myself alone and not in another ? " Because " 
the Veda here adds in explanation, “thy neighbour is in 
truth thy very self, and what separates you from him is 
mere illusion.” As in this ease, so at every point of 
the system. The New Testament and the UpanLshnds, 
these two noblest products of the religious conscious ness 
of mankind, are found when we sound their deeper 
meaning to be nowhere in irreconcilable contradiction, but 
in a manner the most attractive serve to elucidate and 
complete one another. 

An example may show the value of the Upatiishml teach¬ 
ing for the full development of our Christian consciousness. 

Christianity teaches In spirit, even if not always in the 
letter, that man as such Is capable only of sinful, that is 
selfish actions (Rom. 7 a ), and that all good whether of 
purpose or achievement can only be wrought in us by God 
(Phil. 2 W ). Clearly as this doctrine—for him who bits 
eyes to see—h formulated not so much in individual 
expressions as rather in the entire system as such, yet it 
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lias been ditlieulr at all times for the Church to rest 
satisfied with it. She lias sought perpetually an 
opportunity of co-ordinating iter own imperfect remedial 
measures, and of leaving open a side-door for human 
co-operation,—clearly because behind the sole operative 
power which makes Cod the source of all good she saw 
Standing like a frightful apparition the grim monstrosity 
of predestination. And indeed this presents itself as an 
inevitable consequence ns soon as we connect the Christian 
conception of the sole agency of God, as profound as 
it is true, with the Jewish realism adopted from the 
Old Testament, which sets God and man over-a gainst one 
another as two mutually exclusive subsistences, lu this 
darkness there comes to us light front the East, from 
India. It is true that Paul also hints at an identification 
of God with the Sv^panra? TnJcujiaTdfo? (I Cor. 15 4T ) t it 
is true that Kant endeavours to explain the marvellous 
phenomenon ot the categorical imperative within us on 
the theory that the man as real tithing in itself") lays 
down the law iu the man as phenomenal; but how alight 
the significance of these timid and groping essays as 
eampaied with the profound and finnlamental conception 
of the Vedftnta, which makes its appearance everywhere 
in the Upamstmds, that the God, the sole author of all 
good in us, is not as in the (Jld Testament a Eeing 
contrasted with and distinct from us, but rather—without 
impairing his absolute antagonism to the depraved self of 
experience (jtva )—our own metaphysical J, our divine 
self, persisting in untarnished purity through all the 
aberrations of human nature, eternal blessed,—in a word, 
our at man. 

This and much more we may learn from the Upaui- 
shads,— we shall learn the lesson, if we are williug to put 
the finishing touch to the Christian consciousness, and to 
make it on all sides consistent and complete. 
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INTHODi JCTION 

Bv ii system we understand an association of thoughts, 
which collectively belong to aud are dependent on a 
ai ngle oe j i tre. A system Las thereto re a1 ways an bid ivid uu 1 
author, whether lie have himself originated the thoughts 
brought together in the system, or have only adjusted 
to one another and welded into n consistent whole im¬ 
perfect thoughts derived from without. In this sense a 
" system of the Upanishads, strictly speaking, does not 
exist. For these treatises are not the work of a single 
genius, but the total philosophical product of an entire 
epoch, which extends from the period of the wandering 
in the Ganges valley to the rise of Buddhism, or approxi¬ 
mately from 1000 or 800 u.a to <x 500 B.c., but which is 
prolonged in its (id'shoots far beyond this last limit of 
time, Hi us we find in the Upanishads a great variety 
of conceptions wliich are developed before our eyes, and 
which not seldom stand to one another in irreconcilable 
contradiction. All these conceptions, however, gather so 
entirely around one Common centre, and are dominated 
so completely by the one thought of the sole reality of 
the iitman, that they all present themselves as manifold 
variations upon one and the same theme, which is treated 
at one time more briefly, or again at greater length, 
now from the starting-point of the empirical consciousness 
and now in abrupt contradiction thereto. Accordingly 
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all individual difference? are so entirely overshadowed 
by the one fundamental conception, that while it is true 
that we have before us in the Upanisbads no defined 
system, we are able nevertheless ro trace the gradual 
development of a system. This latter then consists in 
the increasingly thorough interweaving of a fundamental 
thought originally idealistic with the realistic requirements 
of the empirical consciousness, which make their influence 
more and more felt. That thi* is so will appear in the 
eoarse of our exposition. Those tendencies reached their 
climax first in post-Vedlc times in the general system at 
once theological and philosophical, which was shaped 
hv the hands of Bfuiarayuiia and his commentator 
Sankara, and in which full account was taken of the de¬ 
mands both of the idealism and the realism (by distinguish¬ 
ing between a higher and a lower knowledge). As the 
System of the Vedanta this became in India the universal 
foundation of faith and knowledge, and has remained so 
up to the present day, though undergoing great develop¬ 
ment on every side. It falls naturally into four main 
divisions, as follows : — 

I. Theology; the doctrine of Brahman as the first 
principle of all things. 

n. Cosmology; the doctrine of the evolution of this 
principle to form the universe. 

III, Psychology; the doctrine of the entrance of 
Brahman as soul into the^miverse evolved from him, 

IV, Eschatology und Ethics; the doctrine of the fate 
of the soul after death, and the manner of life which is 
therefore required. 

The growth also of the System of the Vedanta, as it 
is disclosed to us in the Upamshads, may with similar 
propriety he discussed under these four principal heads 
and the subdivisions which the nature of the subject 
suggests. We propose to endeavour to collect under each 
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liftiding all the relevant passages of the Upanisbads 
recognised by the later Vedanta, and where a develop¬ 
ment of thought, presents itself in them we shall in 
many instances be furnished with a .safer ground for 
determining the chronological position of a text as 
eomp'ired with earlier and later treatments of the same 
theme. The gain for philology therefore will consist in 
the provision of a move secure basis for the chronology 
of the Cpantshad texts according to their relative age; 
while nn the philosophical side we may hope for a deeper 
insight in to the rise of one of the most remarkable and 
prolific creations of thought that the world possesses. 



FIRST PART OF THE SYSTEM OF THE 
UP AMISH A DS 


THEOLOGY, Oli THE DOCTRINE OF BRAHMAN 

L Ox the Possibility ok Knowing Brahman 

1. h the Veda the Source of Knowledge of Brahman f 

Baba ray an a logins the S&Hraka-mtm&fiUid , in which is 
contained the oldest systematic epitome of the Vedanta 
doctrine, with the following four sutras;—(1) at ha ato 
bi'ahrwi-jijn&s&y id, “ next what is called the search after 
Brahman " ; (2)janmartdi ust/u yata, iti , “ (Brahman is 
that) from which is the liirth etc, (i.e. birth, continuance, 
and end) of this (universe) ”; (3) sdstra-yonitvad, iti, 
11 an noeount of its originating from the (sacred) canon " 
(i.e. according to one explanation, because the ‘sacred 
canon is the source of the knowledge of Brahman as 
already defined- To the objection that the canon bus in 
view not knowledge hut worship, it is then said); (4) tat 
tv, samanvaydt, “ that however on account of the agree¬ 
ment" (of the assertions respecting Brahman, which, if 
they concerned acts of worship alone, would be unnecessary, 
or even impossible). To establish in particular cases this 
agreement of all the Vedanta texts in their assertions 
respecting Brahman is the aim ^ the entire work of 
Badnrayanfl and Sndkara. For t*m the whole of the 
Vein is of supernatural origin, breathed forth by Brahman 
(according to a passage to he discussed immediately^ and 
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therefore infallible. trom it they construct their entire 
doctrine, and only in instances where the meaning of the 
Ved&ntn text h doubtful do they call in the sid of 
experience to give the Ousting vote. 

The quest ion arises, what is the teaching of the Vpani- 
shads themselves with regard to the sources from winch 
the know'lodge of Brahman is to be derived ? 

The very oldest UpanisWl texts take for granted a 
rich store of literary works (transmitted of course only 
orally). In Bjih. i!. 4. 10, for example, it is said;' — “Just 
as, when a foe is laid with damp wood, clouds of smoke 
spread all around, so in truth from this great Being have 
Leon breath oil forth the Rig veda, the \ ajurveitu, the Sam a* 
veda, the (hymns) of the Axharvaiis and the Angirases, the 
narratives, the histories, the sciences, the mystical doctrines 
(upauishads), the poems, the proverbs, the parables, and 
expositions,—all these have been breathed forth from him. 1 

This passage is in many respeets instructive. In the 
first place we infer from it that there arc only three 
Vtedas, 1 and thai the hymns of the Atharvaus and 
Anglrases are not yet recognised as Veda. The first 
trace of such recognition is perhaps Erik 5. 13, w here, 
together with uktham, yaj'us and wmau, a fourth fahatTt wn 
is named. This may denote the Atharvaveda, which 
stands in a closer relation to the warrior caste, and serves 
especially to ward off misfortune (truyate ksfutniios, as 
hshedram is etymologically explained). To the same pur¬ 
port is Bpl*- 6 - 4. Ifj. where a son who has studied oue, 
two, or three Vedas is distinguished from one who knows. 
" all the Vedas," i.e. probably all four. The dlharvaw 
first appears as a fourth veda in Chind. 7. 1. 2, and under 
the name atharva-veda in Mund. 1. 1. 5 : the latter name 
therefore is first met with in the Atbarvu Upanishads, 

1 So gtnvrally in the older Upaitifibftd text*. up. ihv index to my 
“ Uptmtfudi ir under “Triple knowlftdgfi/* 
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The above passage from Bril'- 2- 4 - 10 further nnmnemtes 
a series of works the meaning of which is sometimes 
doubtful, but whirl.! have probably been in part mcorpor 
atod in the Brahma nas, in part mark the beginnings of 
the later epic. It is, however, especially noticeable that the 
“ mystical doctrines" (ujxmisJwxdoA) appear only in the 
eighth place after itihamh, pnrmiam, and vvhjd, and are 
therefore under no circumstances reckoned to belong to 
the Veda. They had not yet become Vedanta. If 
therefore, finally, the later teachers of the Vedanta found 
on this passage their dogma that the entire Veda is 
breathed forth from Brahman and is therefore infallible, 
their conclusion would carry with it the in fallibility also 
of the other works enumerated, and is certainly incorrect. 
For the passage originally asserts only that, like all other 
natural phenomena, the products of the mind also through¬ 
out tiie universe are derived from Brahman. 1 Precisely 
the same series of literary works, though with n few addi¬ 
tions, is enumerated again by YiljLiavalkhyu in Brill. 4. I, 
2, is explained as “ speech" (ude), and is found to be 
inadequate to convey a knowledge of Brahman. At the 
close of this discussion therefore, Janaka, although he has 
“ equipped his soul with that mystical doctrine,” has 
“ studied the Vedas and listened to the mystical doctrine,” 1 
yet is unable to give any account of the fate of the soul 
after death. From this it Is dear that what was then 
understood by uparJshad did not of necessity indude an 
exposition of the highest questions; exactly, indeed, as in 
Chitud. 8. 8, 5 the erroneous teaching that the essential 
being of man consists in the body is characterised as 
asurdnum upanishad. 

1 The passage taken up alsn in SVet 4. 16, “from lunj wisdom pro- 
ceeiiiyl forth at lie very I .‘ginuiug 7 ' (cp. S'vet. & IS, Mum! %, \. I), mid 
fnrrlHT in Mnitr. (1. 3:1. 

1 oithtbuMda ami ufto-ripujitdalfo, Bjrilt. -1- 3. 1. 
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The insufficiency of all Vedic, and in general of all 
existing know ledge is still more clearly laid down in 
('baud. 7. 1, where Narndu acknowledges to Suiiatkunmi'ii: 
-—“ I have studied, most reverend sir, the Rigveda, Yajur- 
vedfi, S&maveda, the Atbarv&veda as fourth, the epic and 
mythological poems ns fifth veda, grammar, necrology, 
arithmetic, divination, chronology, dialectics, politics, 
theology, the doctrine of prayer, necromancy, the art of 
war, astronomy, snake-charming, and the fine arts,— 
these things, most reverend sir, have I studied ; therefore 
am I, most reverend sir, learned indeed in the scripture, 
but not learned in the at man. Yet I have heard from 
such as are like you that he who knows the iitman van¬ 
quishes sorrow. I, however, most reverend sir, am bewild¬ 
ered. Lead me then over, I pray, to the farther shore 
that lies beyond sorrow." 

Another proof that the study of the Veda does not 
touch the most important questions Is afforded by the 
■great transmigration te.it, which has been preserved in a 
threefold form in ChaiuL 5. 3-10, Brill. G, 2, and with 
considerable variations in Kausli. 1. In nil three recen¬ 
sions SVet&ketu professes to have been taught by bis 
father Aruni, but fails to answer the eschatological 
questions propounded by the king Pmvibnna (in the 
Kutish-, Cdtra), and returning in anger to his father 
reproaches him :—“ So then, without having really done 
so, you have claimed to have instructed me”; 1 “it was 
imagination, then, when you previously declared that 
my instruction was complete.”* 

The same thought is expressed in ChAnd, 6. I, where 
(in a manner otherwise irreconcilable with the passages 
already quoted) SVetaketu is sent from home by his 
father Aruni to study the Brahman (i.e. the Veda). 
After twelve years " he had thoroughly studied all the 

1 China. 5, 3. 4. ‘ 3 C, £. 3. 
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Vedas (Le. the Smith rtas only of the ric - , yrf.jus. and 
sftmt/n, for from these only is he subsequently tested 
infra Cliind. G. 7, 2), and returned home full of con¬ 
ceit mid arrogance, believing himself wise/ 1 He fails, 
however, to answer his father's questions on the One, the 
Self* ex Latent , with whose knowledge everything is known, 
—" assuredly my reverend teachers did not themselves 
know this ; for had they known it, why did they not tell 
i[ to me?" Whereupon Aruni imparts to him the perfect 
instruction. 

This is the standpoint of the Taittiriya TTp anis had 
also, when it teaches 1 that the iltman of the mind 
{manonvuja, “ composed of rnunas ”) consists of yajus, ric ., 
suwcu, instruction {ddes'a, i.e. probably the Brahmana} 
and the hymns of the Atharvas and Angirnses ; and pro¬ 
ceeds to explain this entire finnan of the mind as a mere 
husk, which we must atrip off in order to penetrate to the 
real essence of man or of nature. 

The doctrine set forth in these examples finds direct 
expression also at an early period:—“So then, after that 
the Brahman has rejected learning (p&ndityam nir- 
vidya), he abides in childhood ” , s “He sought not after 
the knowledge of the hooka, which only gives rise to 
words without end " ;* “ Before whom words and thought 
recoil, not. finding him " ; * “ Not by learning is the atman 
attained, not by genius and much knowledge of books.” 5 
In Munch 1. 1. 5 also the four Vedas are enumerated, and 
together with the six Ved&ngas are reckoned as inferior 
knowledge (apard vidy&), through which the imperishable 
Being is not known. 

Tins attitude of aloofness towards the Vedic know¬ 
ledge ia altered at first gradually and in general, as the 
texts of the Upumshads gain fixity, and become the 

1 Tniit. Upun- 2. 3. J Ejili. 3- t * Bfilk A, A. Si. 

* 'TflitL £. 4. * KwOk 2. 23. 
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Vedfinta. 1 Henceforth they, and the Veda with them, 
are regarded ns sources of the highest knowledge- A first 
trace of this change is shown in Brill. 3, 9- 26, where 
YjtjnavalkJiya inquires after tire purushu of the upturn hod 
doctrine (wpmiskada purusha ); this Sllailyn does not 
know, and thereupon acknowledges defeat. Further, in 
Olifind. 3. 5. 4, where the Veda is explained to be nectar, 
the Upantsimds, the githya tides'ah t arc the nectar of 
nectar. In Kena 33 the Opnnishads are apparently 
attached to tiie Veda, or more precisely comprise a brief 
summary of the entire Vedie material of instruction 
under the Veda; for there the Vedas ore explained to 
be “the sum of the parts” (veddh sarvangani), the 
“secret doctrine of Brahman” (hmhmt upanishad, in con¬ 
trast with other unrecognised Upanishads, such as the 
amrandm itpankhad referred to above). With the 
adoption of the name Vedanta the Upanishads are seen 
to be completely naturalised in the Veda. The term first 
occurs in S'vet. 6. 22 :—“ From of old was the deepest 
secret disclosed in the Vedanta.” This transfer of the 
Vedanta to antiquity (purdialpa) seems to show that the 
author looks back to the Brill., Chand., and other Upani- 
sliads of which he makes use from a certain distance. It 
might, however, he understood as a mere expression of the 
high value attached to them, a value that increases with 
the lapse of time. The VedSnta texts appear completely 
established in their later position as sources of the know¬ 
ledge of Brahman, which is to he gained through the 
interpretation they offer, in the verse which occurs Munch 
3. 2. G :*— red<hlirt -vijndna -sunis'c'ita-arthiVi t etc., 
‘' they who have correctly (su) penetrated the meaning of 
the Vedanta knowledge," With this Murid. 2. 2. 3-4 
agrees, where the Upanishads, and the syllable Om as 
their most essential element, are described as the how, 

1 nip, ;t, 41. \ _ t * Also ilaluin. IfJ. 22, K n i 1 \ ilya S. 
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with winch men shoot at Brahman as the mark. It is 
ut her wise, however, in Mu mi. 1, 1. 5, where all the four 
\ edits arc rejected. The latter passage secius therefore 
to he derived from an earlier period 

2. Preparatory Means to a Knowledge:, of Brahman 

In later times a kital of via mlntis was constructed in 
the four dirmpias, or life-stag$a» according to which every 
Indian Brahman wag under obligation fco devote himself 
first as a br»hmif.rarin to the study of the Veda, then as 
geih'tstha to the duties of the sacrifice and other good 
works, next as o&napraxtha to the practice of asceticism 
in the jungle, and finally towards the end of life as pari- 
emjaku {bhikshu, sannydsin) eo a wandering existence 
without possessions or home, awaiting only his soul’s 
release and its reception into the supreme fitroaii. 

Aboriginally conceived we Hud these three usrania* in 
iji ih. 4. i. 22 :—-"The Brahmans endeavour to know him 
by study of the Veda {hmhmacdrm), by sacrifice and alms¬ 
giving (<j rnhastl'fi), by penance and fasting (vdnaprastha }; 
he who knows him becomes a mum; to him the pilgrims 
journey, when they yearn for home (pmdvrajaka)” Here 
u certain value as preparatory means to a knowledge of 
Brahman appears to be assigned to the duties of the later 
Hsramos (i.e. study of the Veda, sacrifice, asceticism). 

In CheLnd. 2. '23. l it is still more clearly expressed :_ 

“ There are tlircc branches of duty : sacrifice with study 
of the Veda and almsgiving is the first (grihmtha) ; 
asceticism is ths second (vdnft ■pwt&thoi '); the student 
(hrahmac drin) who lives in the house of his teacher is the 
third, provided that be remains always (as mnshthika) in 
the teacher^ house, I here all tarry as their reward rbi- 
divine worlds ; he, however, who abides steadfast in Brah¬ 
man wins immortality" This passage names only three 
dsramas, recognises their value, but contrasts with all 
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three the “abiding steadfast in Brahmen " j and this last, 
is the a au 1 tsequently d eveloped i n to « fourth fitrrttmn. An¬ 
other passage 1 endeavours by a series of bold etymologies 
to prove that sacrifice, silence, fasting, and a life in the 
forest (the pursuits, that is to say, of the gnhmtha and 
•vdnaprasiha) are essentially brahmacaryam ; which 
term must he understood to include here not only the 
student-period, but in a broader sense, as the repeated 
reference to it shows, the entire course of life of a EriXlinmu 
regarded as the way that leads to the atm an. In all that 
this aim requires—that would seem to be the meaning 
of the passage—lies the peculiar value of tlm observances 
of the ds'raftias. More definitely in Ken a 33, asceticism, 
self-restraint, and sacrifice (tapaa, dama, karrn&n) are 
described as the preliminary conditions [pratishthdh) 
of the hfdlml trpanUhad, i.e, of the real mystical 
doctrine which reveals Brahman,. And in Khth. 2. 15 all 
tire Vedas, all the practices of twpm and the brahmacai - 
yam. arc described as raeaus by which the syllable Om 
(here equivalent- to the knowledge of Brahman) is to be 
sought as the fin id aim, The observances of the dsramas 
are recognised also in Muwl. 2. 1. 7, in so far as these 
{tnpas, A'raddhd, mtyam, hrahmacaryain, vidhij ii re here 
described as a creation of Brahman. 

With regard to the particular fis'ramns, the study of 
the Veda has been already discussed alvove, and we pro¬ 
pose here merely to summarise the most important teach¬ 
ing of the Upanishadi concerning sacrifice and asceticism, 

3. The Sacrifice 

The older Upanishada were so deeply conscious of the 
hostile diameter of the entire ritualistic system of the 
Brahmans that they could concede to it only a relative 
recognition. It is true that direct attacks are rarely fouijil 

1 Chind. 0. 3, 
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in tlit extant texts. Antagonistic explanations, however, 
ot the sacrificial rites are all the mote frequently offered by 
way cither of allegorical interpretation or of the substitution 
of other and usually psychological ideas in their place. 

There is a note almost of mockery in Brih. 1, 4. 10 
when it is said :—■“ He who worships another divinity 
(than the a twin), and says ‘ it is one and 1 nm another,' is 
not wise, but he is like a house-dog of the gods. There¬ 
fore just as many house-dogs are useful to men, every 
individual man is useful to the gods. Now the theft of 
only one house-dog is displeasing, how much more of 
many * Therefore it is displeasing to them that men do 
not know this." The remark of Y&jflavaihhya also, in 
Brill. 3. 9, fi, sounds very contemptuous :—“ W hat is the 
sacrifice ?—brute beasts !” nor is it less so in Brih. 3. t), 21, 
where it is said that Yamu (the god of the dead) has his 
abode in the sacrifice, but the sacrifice in the fees. 

Daring remarks like these we do not find in the 
Clifcidogya, unless It be in the “Song of the Dog" in 
(.. hand, 1, 12, which seems to have been originally a satire 
on the greedy begging propensities of the priests, to 
which in later times an allegorical interpretation was 
given. In Chand. 1, 10— 11 also the story is told, not 
without a malicious pleasure, how the three priests 
assembled at the sacrifice were put to confusion by a 
wandering beggar; and in Ch&nd. 4. 1-3 JanasTuti, 

“ wet m faith, open-handed, munificent" (vmddMdeijo 
bahud&yt, Lrdtupah/fth), fe compelled not without hmttfli- 
ation to seek instruction from a poor vagrant. 

According to the general view, sacrifice and good 
works give admission only to the “way of the fathers” 
(pitfiyS/na), which after a temporary sojourn in the moon 
leads back to a new earthly existence. As early as Brih. 

1. 5. 16 il is said ;— lt by the labour (of the sacrifice) is the 
world of the fathers won, by knowledge the world of the 
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gods" ; :tnfl other passages describe the way of the fathers 
which leads back again to earth as the fate of those “ who 
worship in the village with the words ‘Sacrifice and deeds 
of piety are our offering,*" 1 “who by sacrifice, almsgiving 
and ascetic practices gain the (heavenly) worlds, ■ “ who 
worship with the words * Sacrifice ami deeds of piety are 
our work,’ " s “ regarding sacrifice and deeds us the highest 
good, they know no better and are befooled." * 

Not rarely a meaning suitable to the new doctrine is 
read into the existing sacrificial rites. In Brih. 1. 4. <3, 
for example, the five daily offerings {mahdyajfifth) are 
interpreted as a sacrifice to the Atman ; and in Ch&nd, 4. 
1.1-14 the three sacrificial fires are explained as forms of 
the fit-man’s manifestation (eshd mmadridifd dlmavidyd 
c'«). 

Yet more frequently conditions of the Atman, as em¬ 
bodied in the world of nature or of man, went: substituted 
for the ceremonies of the ritual, in Brih. 3. ! . in place of 
the four priests as organs of the gods, there arc found 
speech, eye, breath and man as as organs of the atm an, fn 
Chand. 4. 16 the wind Is explained to lie the essence of 
the sacrifice, mind and speech the csseucc of the- sacrificing 
priests. In Ait. Ar. 3. 2. 6, Brih. 1. 5. 23, and Kaush. 2, 5, 
inhalation and speech replace the ngnikotram j and this 
thought is further developed on flic basis of Chand, 5. 

11-24 into the theory of the prdiuxgnihatcoin, a fuller dis¬ 
cussion of which will be given below. Tim substitution also 
for the sacrifice of the man, his organs and bodily functions, 
is greatly favoured. For example, in Chand. 3. 16 the 
three life-periods take the place of the three pressings of the 
soma, in Chand. 3.17 human activities of the various acts of 
the soma festival, and in MahaoAr. 64 the bodily organs 
of the implements of the sacrifice. This last thought is 

‘China. S. 10.3. *BHk6,3.la 

* Prfia>iiik 1.3. < MlujjJ. J. i ]0. 
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according to the Asraiuas, the deliverance of the natural 
Atman mid its re union with the supreme Atman are 
impossible. The Itey to the understanding of this reaction 
is given by the polemic against the heretics which is 
found in Akiitr. 7. 8-10, Brahmanism, in view of the con¬ 
sequences which the attitude of the surlier Upanishads had 
entailed in Buddhism and similar manifestations, returns 
to its original position. 

4. Asceticism (tapa$) 

A feeling of admiration has always been excited when, 
contrary to the natural desires which all experience for 
life, pleasure and prosperity, there has been exhibited a 
self-mastery, which voluntarily submits to privations and 
sufferings either for the sake of the well-being of others, 
or independently of this external and as it were accidental 
aim, which indeed us far as the real worth of the respect¬ 
ive actions is concerned is in itself without significance, 
jin act of self-denial would seem the more pure the 
less it were combined with any external end, and the 
more it were undertaken with the sole object of subduing 
the selfish impulses of nature. It were as though a super¬ 
human. supernatural power had been thereby manifested 
in man, which, springing from the deepest roots of his 
being, exalted the doer far above the world of men with 
its selfish interests, yea even above the world of the gods 
and in another and higher order of things than "ours 
assigned to him his place. 

It is a tribute to the high metaphysical capacity of the 
Indian people, that the phenomenon of asceticism made 
its appearance among them earlier and occupied a larger 
place than among any other known people. (Wo leave 
out of consideration at this point the later misuse of 
asceticism in the interest of merely selfish aims to excite 
wonder or to secure profit.) 

5 
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As early as the creation mytlts we saw how the creator of 
the ninverse prepared himself for his work by ihe practice 
of tapas ; in which word the ancient idea of the (< heat" 
which serves to promote the incubation of the egg of 
the universe 1 'lends with the ideas of the exertion, fatigue, 
self-renunciation, by means of which the creator is trans¬ 
muted (entirely or in part) into the universe which he 
proposes to create. According to this concep tion, cv ex y - 
thing that is great in the universe is dependent on tapas. 
In a later hymn of the Rigvedn also, 1 truth and right, 
and with them the entire universe, are born of tapas. 
From srama (toil) and tapas the first-born Skambha arose 
and permeated the universe * in tapas he was rocked oil 
the surface of the primeval waters. 3 By the tapas with 
winch he discharges Ms duties the student of the Veda, 
according to another hymn, 4 satisfies his teacher, the 
gods, and the realms of space, ascends on high as the 
sun, protects both worlds, etc., in his course of life as 
a Brahman. By tapas the ruler protects his kingdom, 
the gods have escaped death, the student of the \ eda 
practised tapas in the primeval ocean, when he, creating 
the universe, stool on the water’s surface. And as early 
even as the Rigveda the seven rishis together betake 
themselves to the practice of tapas ; 5 and the souls on 
their entrance into heaven are apostrophised :— 


Which invincible by taps**, 

Have won Lbeir way by lupus to Lbe light, 
That have itiL’trmipliehpt"] Lho tape*— 1 

To these mjw euter in J * 


Another hymn of the Rigveda 1 portrays the inspired 
muni as with long hair, in dirty yellow rolies, girt only with 


I X, IDO. 1. 

1 AfiutrvmT* X. 7, 33, 
» L m 4. 


= Atharvav + X- 7 . 3 fr 
4 ALbarvav. XL 5. 
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the wind he roams on the desert paths. Mortals behold 
only his body. But he himself, endowed with super¬ 
natural power, Hies through the air, drinks with the storm- 
god from the bowl of both the oceans of the universe, on 
the track of the wind is raised aloft to the gods, transcends 
all forms, and as companion of the gods co-operates with 
them for the salvation of mankind. 

By the time of the oldest Upanishad texts the ascetic 
life has already heen elevated into a special “calling,’' 1 
which assumes equal rank by the side of the position of 
householder, Men abandon household goods and family, 
as YAj naval khya does in Brih. 2, 4, and depart into the 
solitude of the forest in order to practise tapas, and by 
gradually increasing privations and penances to destroy 
in themselves the last remains of dependence on earthly 
existence. 

It remains to inquire what attitude was adopted 
by the authors and defenders of the doctrines of the 
Upanishads in presence of this cult of an ascetic 
ideal. 

The Chanrbgya Upanishad sets before us in the first 
place Upakoeaht, a student of the Veda, who grieves ~ 
that the teacher refuses to impart to him knowledge, and 
filling sick declines to take nourishment To the invita¬ 
tion to eat he replies:-—“Alas, in mankind there arc such 
troops of desires. 1 am full of sickness, and incapable of 
eating." (In these words the characteristic motive of 
Indian, as of all asceticism, is evident.) Thereupon the 
three sacrificial fires take pity oil him, and the instruc¬ 
tion which they give to him begins with the words:— 
“ Brail man is life, Brahman is joy (kum). Brahman is space 
(item)." It is implied In these words that Bralunan, as 
the principle of life, of bliss (kam=dnandet, us in Chund. 

1 ChSud* ±. ii, 

1 fapto hmhmtfffol, 4, 10, 3-4* 
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7. 23 sitkham), and of infinity, is not to be attained by 
the way of a gloomy asceticism. 

In Chand. 2, 23 tapas is spoken of as the especial 
obligation of the anchorite. As such, a recognised position 
is accorded it by the side of the student and householder. 
All three 11 bring as their reward the divine worlds ; he, 
however, who abides steadfast in Brahman wins im¬ 
mortality.” This is not in contradiction with the 
statement of CbAnd. 5. 10. 1, that the way of the gods, 
which leads to Brahman without return, and marks still 
for the present time the loftiest aim, is promised to those 
ye ca ime ’ramje ‘sraddhd tapa* iti up&sate ; for these 
words mean, “ those who worship in the forest lining the 
words ‘frith is our asceticism.’” The reference is to the 
anchorite ; but something else—viz. faith—is here sub¬ 
stituted for the asceticism which is bis calling. 

To the same effect the BrihadAranyaka Upon, expresses 
itself when, reproducing this passage in an appendix, 1 it yet 
more definitely opens up the prospect of the way of the gods 
to those alone “who observe faith and truth in the forest" ; 
but on the other hand offers only the way of the fathers m re¬ 
turn for sacrifice, a Im sgiving, and aseeticism . Of these last 
it is said 1 that through them men seek to know Brahman, 
mvidishanti More directly still Yujnavalkhva expresses 
himself in Brih. 3. S. 10 “ Of a truth, 0 Gargi; he who 

does not know this imperishable one, and in this world sacri¬ 
fices and distributes alms and does penance [tapas tapyale) 
for many thousands of years, wins thereby only finite 
(reward). Bfih. 5. 11 again teaches that sickness the 
procession to the grave and cremation are the best 
asceticism {para-mam tapas). Here, then, the suffer¬ 
ings of life and death are rated higher than artificially 
induced penances. 

TiVe meet with a disposition more favourable to astetj- 

1 * * l * * BfttL 4. 4. 22 . 
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cism jis early as tlie Tfiittiriya Upnnish$d. The first part 
which b appointed for the student demands of him 1 
asceticism and the study of the Veda, and quotes in this 
connection the views of two teachers, of whom [lie one 
requires “ asceticism alone,’' the other only study of the 
Veda, “for this is asceticism.’' The UpanLshad adopts 
an intermediate position by its demand for asceticism 
combined with the study of the Veda. In the last and 
latest part* a higher value is placed upon asceticism, 
where Bhrigu is repeatedly urged by his father Varuna :— 
“By tapas seek to know Brahman, for tapas is Brahman." 
Following his injunction, by progressive tap®is he rises 
step by step to the recognition of food, the vital breath, 
man as, knowledge, and finally bliss as Brahman, and with 
this last the highest degree attainable by tapas is leached. 
The Mnhsinar&yana Upon,, which is attributed to the 
Taittiriya school, is much later still; in 62. 11 it sets mjwsa, 
“ renunciation/ 1 above asceticism, thereby preparing the 
way for the standpoint of the Sannyasa Upanishad; of 
which later. Kena 33 also, as already mentioned, reckons 
tapof among the foundations (ie. the presuppositions, 
pr&tish^iah .j of Brahman; and according to S'vcfc. 1. ]5 
10 ; 6. 21, the knowledge of Brahman is based upon 
atmavidya (the text of the Vedanta) and tapas. 

A step, however, far beyond all the preceding i & t A k Cll 
by the Mundaka and Prasna in their reproduction of the 
above-mentioned theory of the Chftnd. and Brihad. con- 
cerning the ways of the gods and the fathers with a 
characteristic variation. In Murid. l. 2. J1 the way of 
the gods is promised to those “who practise asceticism and 
laith in the forest ( tctpah-s'va'hIhe ye. hi vpa-vetsettiti 
aranye); and Prasna 1. 10 offers it to those “ who have 
-nought the at man by asceticism, the manner of life of a 
Brahman, faith and knowledge." It is remarkable that 
1 Taut. 1.9. **DutL3, 
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in Munch 3. 2, 4 a spurious tapife is mentioned {tagxts 
d t.e. probably one that lacks the ehariicteristie 
mark of knowledge. 

As was to be expected, in the Maitr. 1 pan. is revived 
the ancient Veche standpoint in regard to tu)XU<, in presence 
of Buddhist and other errors. It is true that asceticism 
alone does not suffice, for in Maitr. 1, 2 it is practised in 
the severest form by Brih&dratha without procuring for 
him the knowledge of the Atman. As a preliminary con¬ 
dition, however, it is indispensable :—“ without being an 
ascetic it is impossible either to attain the knowledge of 
the Annan, or to bring work to fruition." 1 

5 . Other Preliminary Conditions 

In the older Upanishads we are repeatedly met by the 
prohibition to communicate a doctrine or ceremony to 
anyone except it son or a pupil adopted by the rite of 
npafUtyanam. In Ait-. Ar. 3. 2, 6. 9 the mystical 
meaning of the combinations of the letters must be 
“ communicated to no one, who is not a pupil, who lias 
not been a pupil for n whole year, who does not propose 
himself to be a teacher." * In Chimd. 3. 11. 5 the doctrine 
of Brahman ns the sun of the universe should “his father 
make known as Brahman to his eldest son alone, nr to 
a trusted pupil, but to no one else, whoever he may 
be. And though he were to lie offered in return for it all 
the kingdoms of the ocean-girdled earth, yet should he 
bethink himself 'the other is of greater value,"' In 
Brill. (!. 3. 12 also the ceremony of the mixed diink 
“ must lie communicated to none but a sou or a 
pupil," 

Similarly in the IJpmmhads we find men and gods 
taking the fuel in their hands, and submitting to the con- 

1 an* nijcpoidhftjjfi W ktt karnumrfrfkiT rtf, M.mr. i r 3, 

■ cp. idw- Alt. Ar„ &. 3, 3. 4. 
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dilions fif pupilage, just us according to Chand. 8, 11. 3 
India himself was obliged to live with Prajapati as a pupil 
for one hundred and one years in order to obtain the perfect 
instruction. Other examples are Kansk. 1, 1, 4. 19* Rrih. 
2, 1. 14, Pvns na 1. 1, Mund. 1. 2. 1'2. 

Yet in the earlier period this demand is still not 
absolute. In Ch&nd. 4. 9. 3 it is merely said that 
“the knowledge which is gained from a teacher (us 
opposed to supernatural instruction by beasts, fire, geese 
or ducks 1 ) leads most certainly to the goal”; and in 
Chand. 5. 11. 7 the king Asvapati instructs the six 
Brahmans who approach him with the fuel in their bands 
(in token of their wish to become pupils) anupahtiju, 
“ without first admitting them as his pupils." So also 
in Brih. *2. 4 Yajnavnlkhya instructs his wife Mnitreyi, 
and iu Brih- 4- 1-2, 3-4 the king Janaka, who yet were 
not strictly his pupils* and in Brih. 3 ho imparts in¬ 
formation on the deepest questions (as &.g, Brih, 3, fl, 
in the conversation with Gfirgi) in the presence of a 
numerous circle of hearers, and only exceptionally, when 
he desires to explain to ArtabhAga the mystery of die 
soul’s transmigration, does he retire with him into 
privacy." Ordinarily, however, a teacher is necessary to dis¬ 
perse the mist of empirically acquired knowledge from our 

eyes S'aS Tat air ocffdoXfiun/ eVm, 7) irph/ VfrJJer,—as 

Schopenhauer represents the spirit of Kant saying to him 
in the words of Homer), and of this in particular the 
beautiful passage in Chand. 6 . 14 treats; — “Precisely, 
my dear sir, os a man who has been brought blindfold 
from the country of Gandhdra (beyond the Indus), and 
then set at liberty in the desert, goes astray to the east 
or north nr south, because he has been brought- thither 
blindfold, and blindfold set at liberty; but after that 
someone has token off the bandage, and has tuld him, 
1 TimiktTPiijtL, “divers," : Belli. Z. 2, 13. 
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; Ij l this direction Guudhfiva lies, go in Lb is direction,' 
instructed and pin dent, asking the road from village to 
village* he finds his way home to Gandhira; even so the 
man, who in this world has met -with a teacher* becomes 
conscious* ‘ To this (transitory world) shall 1 belong only 
until the time of my release, thereupon shall I go home, 1 “ 
The teacher is represented as indispensable to knowledge 
in Nath, % 8:—“ Apart from the teacher there is no 
access here "; from which the incidental conclusion may 
be drawn, that at the time of the Nath, Upan. the older 
l’paidshads were not yet committed to writing. 

The later Vedanta mentions* side by side with the 
external {vithya ) means to a knowledge of Brahman 
(study of the Veda, sacrifice, almsgiving, penance, fasting), 
as more direct [pixi-tyi/nct njiti) means the following: 
tranquillity of mind, self-restraint, renunciation, patience, 
collectedness. 1 This requirement may be traced back to 
Brib, 4. 4. 23:—* r Therefore he who knows this is 
tranquil, seif-restrained, self-denying, patient, and col¬ 
lected. It is true that a doubt arises whether this 
passage has reference to the means of acquiring the 
knowledge of Brahman, or rather to the fruits of that 
knowledge (whether hhntvd here signifies “after that he 
has become,” or « since he is By the Later Upanishads 
it is understood already, as later at ill by Sankara, in the 
first sense, e.y. lULh. 2. 24 “No one who has not 
ceased from violence, who is restless, unsubdued, whose 
heart is not yet trauquil, can by searching attain unto 
him. The expressions here used, aviraia, a s'tint,a, 
asamdhita, refer Lack unquestionably to the s dnto, d4nta\ 
uparatas, titikshvh, samMito bUtvd of the passage 
from the Eiilmdaranyaka. The same is true also of 
prasantacittdya, samaueifaya, declared in Aland. 1. 2. 
13 to be presuppositions of instruction. 

1 Cp. also Veduu tos&n ] V-23, 
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In later U prim shads this preliminary requirement is 
connected with the demand already referred to for a 
teacher. E.g. S'vet 6. 22 :—“ Impart it to no one, who 
is not tranquil [na apraj'&ntdya), who is not a sou or 
a pupil (no aputr&ya otfishy&ya rd),” Similarly, and 
perhaps with a reminiscence of this passage, hi Maitr. G. 
*29 :—“ I'll is profouudest mystery of all is to he revealed 
to no one r who is not a son or a pupil (not ajmtrdya, wt 
as whydya), and who has not yet become tranquil (na 
ti&dntAya).” 

The finding a teacher, and the live requirements of 
tranquillity of mind, self-restraint, renunciation, patience, 
eollectedncss, are the preliminary conditions that con¬ 
tinually recur. With them others are occasionally 
mentioned ; for example, in Chaud. 7. 26. 2, purity of 
food, and as a consequence purity of nature (set^ua- 
truddhi). The latter, like so much besides from Chitnd. 
7, is reproduced in Mimd. 3 in the verse 3, 2. 6, and 
thence passed over into Hah&nar. 10, 22 and Kaivnlya 
3-4. In Kath. 6. 9 an indefinite requirement is laid 
down, that a man should he “ prepared in heart and 
feeling and spirit' 1 ; end in Mimd. 3. 2. 10 -11 participa¬ 
tion in the Brahmavidya is combined with the preliminary 
condition of the fulfilment of the “vow of the head" 
(s'mwufrt®!-), by which is probably to lie understood, not 
as Sankara siragi agnirth&raiiam, but- merely the practice, 
which is already implied in the name Mnndaka, of 
shaving the head bare. In still later U paid shads also 
we occasionally meet with special limitations on this 
participation. Thus Nrisimbap. 1. 3 prohibits the com¬ 
munication of the maxims of the mem hem (not the king 
of the maxims 1 ) to a wo mini or a S'fidrq, and 1.1 hump, 
84 enjoins that the diagram must not be imparted to 
common (illiterate, j/rdkrita) men. 

1 Maw^nsr^jflj t.t the charm or magical sot^. 
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G. The Standpoint of ftjnorance, of Knowledge, mid 
of superior Knowledge in relat ion to Br&kman 

The general view that lies at the basis of the Upani- 
shftds is that Brahman, ie. the at man, is an object of 
knowledge. 11 The &tman, in truth, should be seen, heard, 
comprehended, reflected upon." 1 “The Self . . . that 
should we search for and endeavour eo know.” * To the 
same effect are numerous other passages. And the aim 
of all the Upaimhad tests is to communicate this 
knowledge of Brahman.® 

Very soon, however, its came to be realised that this 
knowledge of Brahman was essentially of a different 
nature from that which we call u knowledge" in ordinary 
life. For it would be possible, like Nfirnda in Chain! 7. 
1. 2, to be familiar with all conceivable branches of 
knowledge and empirical science, and yet to find oneself 
in a condition of ignorance [m-vlyd ) as regards the 
Brahman. This thought, originally purely negative, 
became in course of time more and more positive in its 
character. It was negative in so far ns no experimental 
knowledge led to a knowledge of Brahman; and it was 
positive in so far as the consciousness was aroused that 
the knowledge of empirical reality was an actual 
hindrance to the knowledge of Brahman. The concep¬ 
tion of avtdpd was developed from the negative idea of 
mere ignorance to the positive idea of false knowledge. 
The experimental knowledge which reveals to us a world 
of plurality, where in reality only Brahman exists, and a 
body where in reality there is only the soul, must be a 
mistaken knowledge, a delusion, n mdya. This is a very 
noteworthy step in advance, it is the same which 
Parmenides and Plato took when they affirmed that the 
kno\i ledge of the world of sense was mere deception, etfi&iXa; 

' k * Chand, S. T. 1. J brahmamlyu, dtmacnhjd. 
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which Kant took, when he showed that the outlie reality 
of experience is only apparition and not reality {"thing 
in itself 1 '}. Tt is of the greatest interest to follow up the 
earliest foreshadowings of this thought in India, and to 
trace how the term avidyd passed from the negative idea 
of ignorance to the positive idea of a false knowledge. 

The first suggestion of this is found already in the 
Rigveda, where in X. 81, 1 it is said of the great AU- 
father that he, when he entered into the lower world, was 
imtfhamacrkad, “veiling his original nature." 1 Further, 
an obscure passage of the Satapatha Brtthmana 8 describes 
how Brahman, when creating the upper and the lower 
worlds together with their gods, “ revealed ” himself, how 
he projected himself into them by means of his two “ great 
immensities" (abhva), his two “great appearances" 
{yrdsha), that is to say by means of his names and forms, 
hut how he himself “entered into the half beyond” 

( paT&rdka m agu c c h at ). 

The further development of these thoughts is found 
in the Upanishads. In Brill. 1 . 6. 3 the world of names, 
forms, and works is defined {by means of one of those 
brief mystical formula, of which perhaps the most ancient 
“ Upanishads " consisted, sup. p. 16 f.) os amritam «<Uwwt 
chtxrinam. “ the immortal (Brahma n) veiled. by_ the 
(empi rical) reality." The explanation of the formula is 
added immediately: — “The Prana { i.e . the atman) to wit 
k the immortal, name and form are the reality ; by these 
the Pinna is veiled." As here (and in Taitt, % 6, — “ as 
reality he becomes everything that exists ; for reality is 
the name given to it" ), so also ill Biih. 3. 1. 20 the word 
sahjam denotes the reality of experience; in this latter 
passage it is said in another ' Upan i shad ” with nu added 
explanationIts Upanishad is ‘the reality of reality/ 

1 muiAycim, ydraijiti rf A tim m nijKim dvjiffvatt, Siyana. 

1 II S. 3. 
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(satyasya satyam) ; that is to say, the vital spirits 
(together with the worlds, gods, and living creatures, as 
we may infer from that which precedes) are the reality, 
and he is their reality." He is—so we are to understand 
—in the so-called reality that part of it which is actually 
real. This is also the meaning of the illustrations in 
Brih. 2. 4. 7—9: the Atman is the musical instrument 
('Irani, conch, lyre), the phenomena of the universe arc its 
notes; just as the notes can only be seized when the 
instrument is seized, so the world of plurality can only 
be known when the Atman is known ; only of him is 
there knowledge, all else is “not knowledge." Similarly 
CMnd. G. 1. 3 teaches that the “transformation" of the 
Atman into the manifold world of phenomena is only 
vibydramhhanam, “ a matter of words,” or n/imadheyam, 
“a more name," and that “in. reality" there exists only 
the One Being, i.e, the Atman, It is only of him there¬ 
fore that a real knowledge is possible. All experimental 
knowledge, the four Vedas and the whole scries of 
empirical sciences, as they are enumerated in Chand. 7. 1, 
2-3, are, as is there said, ndma em, “ mere name "; and 
Nil radii, deeply versed as he is in them, finds himself in 
“darkness,” from which first by the knowledge of the 
Atman is he guided across to the other shore. 1 Souls 
and the “real desires” by which they are affected for 
continued life after death in the world of Brahman are, 
as expounded in Chand. 8. 3. 1-2, by the empirical 
knowledge which teaches annihilation at death “veiled 
in unreality. They really exist, hut unreality is spread 
over them.” And “just as he who is ignorant of 
its hiding-place foils to find the golden treasure, 
though he pass and repose it continually, so all these 
creatures fail to find this world of Brahman though they 
daily enter into it; for by unreality are they turned aside." 

1 CliiJllI, ? b 26L 2 
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ignorance and knowledge 

What is here described as empty word, mi ere name, 
darkness, unreality, U- the entire empirical knowledge of 
things, is further denoted by uvidtjd , " ignorance. 1 I Ins 
term occurs perhaps for the first time in Brih. 4, 4. L 
where it is said of the soul, when it casts off the body m 
death, that it “ dismisses ignorance ” {amthjian rjarnfiyitvd ). 
Itmorance is henceforth the knowledge that rests on 
experience; true knowledge is only of Brahman. Like 
Plato’s teaching that only the eternal is an object of 
tTTtimjjn), while of the world of phenomena subject to 
the flux of Heraclitus only a Sofa is possible, in S^t. 5. I 
the explanation is given :— 41 Ignorance is the fleeting, 
knowledge is the eternal,” 1 i.c. it is an object of knowledge. 
Kath. 2 1-6 contrasts ignorance and knowledge with 
poetic vividness ; the goal of ignorance is pleasure {±»'eytts), 
the uoal of knowledge is salvation (zreyas). The former 
says! 14 this is the world ” (ay&m foko ); the gaze of the 
latter is directed on another world : — 

Widely different indeed and contrasted me the tiripgt 
Which men call knowledge mid ignermte^ 

I Nac'ikmas emlcjivooiing to g mu knowledge ; 

Tlie troop at pift&sura hua not deluded thee. 

Wandering ■* the depth of ignorance. 

Beaming them selves and learni-Hi, 

Tims limlesilj fool? tramp hither and thither, 

Like blind min led bj comrade* Llind ra they* 

The last, verse is further amplified in Mund, 1. 2. 8-10; 
and both verses are quoted in Muitr. 7. 9, The subject 
is similarly treated in the verses Brih. 4. 4. 1 1—14, which 
arc a later insertion (cp. K;ith- 1. 3) — 

These world* indeed arc jovl e-=?-% 

Bhrooded in thick darkom; 

Into them iifttr d^nth nil go 
Who lire imimligli tented and ignorant- 


J I ib/ucram Cu amdu& hi amrltitm t% vui^. 
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Vtft he whp pert&i™ che uJmum, 

And h ccmjauous tlmt he 11 ; 

WliAt desire iivlial lovo could he Ftib luive 

Tor the holy racket! with pain t 

The infatuation of ignorance is yet more strongly depleted 
in Is’ii S : — 

Tliii mtivene indeed is demon-httuni«l T 
Shr^uticti in thick riarkHts^ 

Thcrtuu go to titjath ail 

Who have alain their own souls. 

Since tlie knowledge of the Atman is contrasted with 
the reality of experience as the realm of ignorance, it 
cannot be gained by mere speculation (tarfra) concerning 
it, hut only by a revelation communicated through 
the teacher/ According as the atman is conceived ns 
a divine person, this revelation is represented as an net of 
his grace : 5 — 

K« through instruction, is ihe itmjyn won p 

Not through gening or much boak-lcaruiu^ j 

Only by the rums whutd ha chooses 1 b ht lampngwiidfed: 

To him the iLman ttvcflU Ms essence. 

Another verse,* which in all probability originally pro¬ 
mised the vision of the atman concealed in the heart to 
him who “by pacifying the organs of sense * has become 
“indifferent-" (akratu), has received a theistic colouring 
in S'vet. 3. 20 and Mahfinar, 10, l, in that it represents 
the knowledge of the atman (whose abode is here also still 
in the heart) as received “by the favour of the creator.”* 
A still more pronounced theism, that has wandered far 
from the original conceptions of the doctrine of the atman, 
is exhibited by the entire Svctasvatara Upanishad, and 


i Kith. 2, 7-0. * Efiili. 2. 12, repeated in Mund. 3. 2 L 3. 

:1 K:V.li. 2. 20 t as re-id by Sankara. 

* dktilu-pratiited ? cp, CliincL fl. lb, ilmam mrvt ?i d nydrti *1 *n rtii/xJi 

& ilhi'it uA pruiacJciii 
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especially by the prayers for spiritual enlightenment to 
Savitar, Rudra, and Brahman which are interwoven with 

it in ± 1—5* 3* *• i* . 

The doctrine thus far set forth, according to winch 
Brahman or the Atman becomes knot™ by virtue of a 
(metaphysical) knowledge, is transcended within the 
limits of the Up&nishatU themselves by another and 
undeniably more profound eonception, according to which 
there neither is nor can be a knowledge of the Atman ns 
the sole all-pervading essence of things. For such know¬ 
ledge assumes a knowing subject and a known object, and 
therefore a dualism * the Atman, however, forms an absolute 
unity* propose briefly to trace the development of 

this thought under the guidance of the tests. 

The primitive source of the entire conception of the 
iinknowableness of the atniau is to be found in the 
speeches of YAjhavalkhya in the BrihadAmpyaka; aud 
the daring and abruptness with which the doctrine is 
here introduced, as well as the originality of the method 
by which it is established, seem fo point to an individual 
as its author. In his discourse with Maitreyl Yajilaval- 
kbyn propounds, in Brik, 2. 4. 12, the paradoxical asser¬ 
tion,—“after death there is no consciousness"; ami 
proceeds to confirm it- with the words,—“ For where 
there is as it were a duality (in reality there is not), 
there one sees the other, smells, hears, addresses, compre¬ 
hends, and knows the other; but where everything has 
become to him his own self, how should he smell, see, 
hear, address, understand, or know anyone at all ? How 
should he know him, through whom he knows all this, 
how should be know’ the knower?" On careful 
consideration two thoughts will be found to be implied 
here; (1) the supreme Atman is unknowable, because 
he is the all-comprehending unity, whereas all knowledge 
presupposes a duality of subject and object; but (2) the 
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individual Atman also (“ through whom he knows all 
this") is unknowable, because in all knowledge lie is the 
knowing subject (“the kuower"), consequently can never 
be object. Essentially these two thoughts are one; for 
the individual Atman is the supreme Atman, ami in pro¬ 
portion as we rise to this knowledge the illusion of the 
object vanishes, and the knowing subject alone remains 
without object; and this subject, alike in its waking hours 
and in dreams, fashions the objects outside of Itself,—"for 
be is the creator." 1 The same thought is found in five 
other passages in the speeches of Yajiiavalkhya, and these 
we quote partly abridged;—“Thou eanst not see the seer 
of seeing, thou eanst not hear the hearer of hearing, thou 
eanst not comprehend the comprehender of comprehending, 
thou eanst not know the kuower of knowing"* ,r in 
truth, 0 Gargi, this imperishable one sees but is not seen, 
hears but is not heard, comprehends but is not compre¬ 
hended, knows but is not known. Beside him there is no 
seer, beside him there is no heaver, beside him there is 
none that comprehends, beside him there is none that 
knows." * The same words recur almost unaltered in 
Brih. 3. 7, 23 at the close of a paragraph, and on this 
account the association of the thread of the universe with 
the. inner guide appears to be less primitive. In BriL 4. 
3. 23-31 it is said of the deep sleeper:—*’ When then 
lie docs not see, yet still he is seeing, although he sees 
not; since for the seer there is nu interruption of seeing, 
because he is imperishable; but there is no second beside 
him, no other distinct from him, for him to see." The 
same is then repeated of smell, taste, speech, hearing, 
thought, sensation, and knowledge. “For (only) where 
there is as it were another is the other seen, smelt, tasted, 
addressed, heard, conceived, felt, and known.” And in 
.Brih. 4. 4. 2. of the dying it is said;—"Because he has 

1 Brill. 1 . 3_ 10. 1 Brih. 3. 4. 2. * Brih. 3. a 11. 
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become one, therefore he scea not ns they say (in reality 
he continues ever seeing), because he has become one, 
therefore he does not smell, taste, address, hear, conceive, 
feci, or know the other, as they say.” 

Jf we consider the originality, the close reasoning, and 
(as we shall see later) the agreement of the thoughts in 
the passages quoted with the other views of YajnavaL 
khya, we shall lie led to regard as very prolwible the 
dependence of all the passages that remain to be quoted, 
and therefore of the entire further development of the 
doctrine of the un knowal den ess of the atmaii, oil the 
thoughts, perhaps even on the test of the Briliada ratty aka. 
The two passages from the Chandogya, which we have 
now to cite, may be regarded as early examples:—“ Mis 
relations seat themselves around the dying man, and ask 
him, 1 Do you recognise ine ; do you recognise me?’ As 
long as his speech hti3 not yet entered into the maims, his 
mamis into the prana, his promt iuto the heat, the heat 
into the supreme godhead, he recognises them. But 
after that his speech has entered into the in anas, his 
man as into the prfiiia, his prana into the heat, the heat 
into the supreme godhead, then lie no longer recognises 
them." 1 This passage, self-contained as it is, nevertheless 
appears in its leading ideas to be dependent already on 
the last-named passage of the Brih, 4. 4. 2, since the 
reverse relation is not in any case admissible. Ill ChantL 
G. 9 and 6. 10 also the doctrine of unconsciousness on 
entrance into the Existent, set forth in the illustrations of 
the bees and the rivers, seems to lie indebted to the passage 
first adduced from Brih. 2, 4, 12:—After death there is 
no consciousness.” And similarly the following words in 
Brih. 2. 4. 14 are echoed in Chand. 7, 24. 1 : — “If a man 
secs no other (beside himself), hears no other, knows no 
other, that is the infinite (b/t^m^in); if he sees, hears, 

1 CMnd. 8- 15, 1-3 - f cp. 6. S. 6. 
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knows another, that is the finite [ttijxtm). The infinite 
is the immortal, the finite is mortal." The suddenness 
and disconnectedness with which this idea is introduced 
secuis to indicate dependence on the thoughts of Y:'<j na¬ 
val khvii. 

It is primarily due to the influence of this conception 
that, later on, in opposition to the general tendency of 
the Upjmishads to seek after and to expound the knowledge 
of the a tin an, the theory is more and more elaborated that 
the fttinaii (whose unknowableuess, as we shall see subse¬ 
quently, hiii I been already so strongly emphasised by Yftjna- 
valkhya witli his neti neti) is no true object of knowledge. 
That knowledge of the atmun, which sets it as an object 
over-against itself, and which therefore is still infected with 
duality, now appears as a lower standpoint, which must he 
transcended in order to attain to complete oneness with 
Brahman, with the atinan. 

Tliis view is set forth for the first time clearly in the 
magnificently elaborated description of the universe in 
Taitt. 2. The author of this text begins with the incor¬ 
poration of the atmau in the material world and the 
human body, as the self dependent on nourishment 
From this as mere external covering lie advances, pene¬ 
trating deeper and deeper into the kernel of the living 
being as it. here presents itself, to the self of life, of inind, 
and finally of knowledge, ie, the rijndnamayu dtma n. 
This last, however, to which Brahman Is an object of 
knowledge, is also a mere outer covering of the self com¬ 
posed of bliss, which realises its oneness with Brahman. 
At this point the question is propounded :— 

Whether any ignemnt mao departing reaches yonder world t 

Or uhi^tliur ptrdiimcw tW wise departing wlm ths other world ? 

Neither the one nor the other is in effect the answer 
conveyed hy the following words, which describe how 
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Brahman in creating the universe enters into it as Being, 
expressible, self-dependent, consciousness, reality, while it 
in harmony wiili its own nature persists os the Opposite, 
inexpressible, independent, unconsciousness, unreality* 
Bliss consists in the sense of oneness with the latter: 

_“For when a man finds his peace and resting-place in 

that invisible, unreal, inexpressible, unfathomable, then has 
lie attained to peace, 1 Lf, however, a man admits therein 
an interval, a separation {or ‘ever so small a separation 
between himself as subject and the fttman as object), 
then his unrest continues; it is moreover the unrest of 
one who imagines himself wise (while making Brahman 
the object of knowledge).” For no language, no con¬ 
ception, is adequate to express Brahman :— 

Bufore whom wesnla and tiuwghL rwaiJ not finding him, 

W ho knows thfc bliss- i?f thu* Brahmm, 

For Iiim nothing oidtes terror any more- 

If, however, Brahman cannot be reached by the way 
of knowledge, how can union with him be accomplished ? 
This is the question with which the following texts arc 
occupied. In Kenn 3 a student propounds the question:— 

That to which no aye penetrate#, 

Not sp^h nur theught. 

Which remains unknown T jmd wb it not, 

How enn instruction therein he giv^n to ml 

And the answer is suggested (Kena 3 and L l):— 

It distinct from tin* intelligible, 

An-i yet it ia not therefore unknown E— 

Thus have we from our forefathers 
Received in lum the instruction* 

Only hu who knows it Mt k eloWe It, 

Who knows % lie knows it not; 

Unknown. is it by the wii^ 

But by the ignorant known, 

1 nfeha^cim. gain fj/jumtf, like J&naka, whom YojnaT&lhliya eidiortfl,— 
(i^ojuri. mi Janata jprrfpto ’si r Byik, 4. 2. 4, 
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Our knowledge is addressed to the external world, but 
there is another way ;— 

QatUids the Creator pierced the holes, 

Therefore men look outwards, not inwards; 

Thu wist! Hum right within saw the Atman, 

Fa^ieniid his giwe on himself, seeking the eternal. 1 

“ Fastened liiss gaze on himself" is literally “turning 
round the eye ”—dmittaea ksh nsr 

Here within us the reality of the atmau becomes an 
immediate certainty : J — 

Not by speech, not by thought, 

Not by sight hi he comprehended ; 

"He Ib 1 H by this word ia he comprehended* 

And in no ocher wtiy. 

44 He fa [ D thus may ho he apprehended. 

In sp far as he Ls the c^crcc of both; 

"H« ii5 L ar to the man who hm thus apprehended him, 

His eftssmilal mature becomi^ manifest. 

The polemic against knowledge grows in intensity. 
Thus in a verse inserted Iftter in Brill. 4. 4. 10 :— 

In dense dnrinraa they move h 
Who bow Lhe knee to ignorance; 

In yet denser they 

Who are satined with knowledge. 

This verse is repeated and further amplified in Isa 3-11 
{in dependence on Ken a 3):— 

Othtr than Llist to which knowledge Iwtath 

Is that to which kadftth Ignorance 1 

Thus have wo hi the trolling from our forefather*, 

who reco gmF fcs both wisdom and ignorance (as insnlBciclit) f 
B* trough both ovei^ea death and wins immortality, 

^ Jt!i this is connected the demand for the suppression 
of the perceptions of the senses which trick us with a 

1 Katin 4* t, 

1 KitiL e, t* is. 


* op- Jacob Etihm&la " averted eye* 3 
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false knowledge, As early as Brill, 1. 5. 23 the injunction 
is irjven “ Therefore must one vow only be observed ; 
suppressing the activities of the other organs or sense, a 
man must inspire and exspire. n Cluiud. 3,15 demands that 
a man ** reduce all his organs to inactivity in the atman." 
Mundaka 3. I. 8 craves for jndnapmsAda, '* cessation 
of knowledge and in 3. 2. 7 together with works repre¬ 
sents the mjn&namaya dtmau 1 also as becoming one with 
the supreme eternal. And Maitr. G. 1 0 directs that the 
conscious ness, together with the subtle body (liiigam) 
that sustains it, should be immersed in the unknown :— 

Tliai which abides m consciuUEiiMS 

Unknown. lieynml conception, wrapped in mystery, 

In thftt do thou jmniL-rstt eonuciouaiie^ 

And tlse bereft of ii* foundation* 

All these requirements are part of the Yoga system, of 
which we shall learn to know more later as a Praxis, hy 
which it is hoped to effect that metaphysical union with 
the Atman by artificial means. 


TT, The Search for Brahman 
1 . The Atman { Brahman} as the Unity 

As early as the times of the Rigvedu a perception of 
unity had been reached, to which expression was given 
in hymns like Rigv. I. 164, X. 129. After this, however, 
there remained the further task of defining more closely 
the eternal unity which underlies all the phenomena of 
nature. Of such inquiry the hymn Rigv. X. 121 is the 
chief example, which, to the nine times repeated question, 
AVho is the god to whom we are to offer sacrifice ? " in 
the tenth verse gives the answer: “ Pmjapati! It is thou 
and no other, who boldest in thy embrace all that has 

1 Tftitu 2, 4. 
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come to be/’ We have already traced m detail 1 how this 
search was prosecuted through the period of the Brah- 
marias, how Prujapati was gradually displaced by Brahman„ 
aod how finally the most definite expression for the 
object of man's search was found in the conception of 
the Atman, Atman is the Indian expression for that 
which we arc accustomed to call “ first principle/’ and is 
distinguished from the latter only by its defining in a 
dearer and more striking manner than any Western 
equivalent the one eternal problem of all philosophical 
research ; for it invites us to lay bold of the individual 
self of man, the self of the universe, and to strip off from 
man and from nature everything which does not approve 
itself as this self, as the peculiar, most profound, and 
ultimate essence of things. At the same time, the less 
definite Brahman is often enough employed to express 
the first principle. This is the case in the passages to be 
discussed immediately, Bjih. 2. 1. 1 (KausL 4. 1), Brik 
h h 1 > CJifmd. 5. It, 1. Similarly Svet, I, 1 opens 
with the question,—•“ What is the first beginning, what is 
Brahman?”—and according to Prasna 1. 1 and in the 
Arsheya Upanisbad, wise men come together in order to 
search for “ Brahman/ 1 

The terms Brahman and Atman both denote, there¬ 
fore, the first principle of the universe, and in this sense 
are ordinarily employed in the Upauisliads as synonymous, 
and arc interchanged with one another in the same text 
or stand side by side, as in the question proposed in 
Chund. 5, II. 1 : Jco «a atr/id, him bvahvifc t where 
Sankara remarks that Brahman denotes the term to be 
defined, vifeshyam* and Atman that which defines it 
viveshanam, (which is true in general, if not precisely so 
here), that by Brahman the limitation implied in fitmnu 
is removed, and by Atman the conception of Brahman as a 

1 Einitituny und da 1’ctla, p. ] 32 f. 
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divinity to be worshipped is condemned. Both expressions 
however are, as this remark already shows, of indefinite con¬ 
notation, The conception of Brahman is very complex, 
and the conception of the atnmu is a negative and relative 
idea, which declares to us rather wherein the essence of 
man and of the universe is not to be sought, than affords 
us any positive in fori nation ns to its real nature. Pre¬ 
cisely ui this its philosophical value consists. For the 
essence of things remains, as far ns its nature is concerned, 
eternally unknown; and every attempt to make it an 
object of knowledge compels us to impose upon it defini¬ 
tions which are borrowed from that sphere of experimental 
knowledge that alone is accessible to our intelligence, and 
these atjaiu do not penetrate to the essential reality of 
things. From this realistic tendency the many false or 
imperfect attempts to explain Brahman and the atman 
arise, which are rejected by the teachers of the L pan is h ads 
themselves, and which we have now to discuss. 

2. BtUdkfs Attempts at Explanation 

According to a narrative preserved in a twofold 
recension, in Brill. 2. 1 and Kansk 4, the learned, famous, 
and proud Brahman Bitlaki G&vgya approached the king 
A jtitusntrn with the offer :—“ Allow rue to explain to yon 
the Brahman. 1 ’ lie then endeavours twelve times in suc¬ 
cession (in Kaueh. sixteen times) to define the Brahman 
as the soul [pumsha) in the sun, moon, lightning, ether, 
wind, fire, water, etc.; and in each ease the king confutes 
his definition by pointing to the subordinate position 
which the corresponding purnsha occupies In the whole 
of nature. The Brahman is silenced, and the king pro¬ 
ceeds to instruct him, using the illustration of a deep 
sleeper. That in which his vital breaths ( pranah) lie 
dormant, and from which they issue on his waking, and 
with them all worlds, gods, and living creatures, is the 
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aimiin. This is the Brahmi& that Gargya undertook in 
vain to explain. The reader’s expectation of a more 
precise account of the relation of Brahman to the purushus 
of Gitrgya is not fulfilled in either recension. They both 
are satisfied to show how on waking the pr&nas (speech, 
eye, ear, manat) proceed from the Atman, anil as being 
dependent ou them all worlds, gods, and living creatures, 

3 . S t'.fcctli/ct rt Attempts at- Mxpiumition 

In a similar way, in Brih. 3. 9. 10-17, 36, Yidagdha 
S akalya attempts to define Brahman as fo rmin g the 
climax of all that the word fit-man denotes 
(Ltmumth jjarttyamm). After, however, having eight 
times in succession propounded a one-sided view that 
represents the earth, love, forms, ether, etc., ns its basis, 
he is corrected by \ iljnavslkhya, who points out to him 
that that which he explains as the climax of all the 
word at man denotes (ivf r vastt/d po/raydytarti 

V am dttha) is, on the contrary, only a subordinate puruaha 
that rules in the bodily forms, in love, the sun, sound, etc, 
'He however, 1 Ajfiavalkliya proceeds in Brill. 3, 1 ). 2fj 
“who oversteps these purushas (is aupHor to them)’ 
separating them one from another uud turning them 
back (i>. inciting them to activity and recalling 0 them) 
this is the pumsha of the Upanishad rloetrine concerning 
which I ask thee." S'Akalya is unable to name it, and 
for the error of having pulsed off a subordinate pumsha 
as sawaxya atmemah parayaww, must atone by his 
death 1 


ThWj. the meaning of he p^ig, m 1 pnpo66 ^ 

Thu traditional view, which u lea tetisfecta^y, npnaentjt V.yhaviLlfchw w 
numgthe irith to dWw«<* fuMmtmm. ami S«dW 

“» “ Icie - ivCmE > •&«■. etc.; anil the error of fc'ikd« Won 3Ui 

then camuL in lus naming in mutrer m the tamm that Yajwwilktv* expect* 
m answer, but onjj a euLortlinato pumsha that rules in the LoduV f,,nnT In 
wwa, tin* aun. Bound, etc. ^ 
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4. Six Inadequate Definitions 
Precisely as ill Brih. 2. 1 twelve defective (ebijn't-l) 
definitions of Brahman are criticised, in Kauah. 4 sixteen, 
nnd in Brill. 3, 9. 10-17 eight, £0 iu Brih. 4. 1 there are 
six; and here Jamtks approaches Yajnavolkhya after 
Jmving fortified his soul with mystic doctrines, Ujtani- 
shads, as the traveller provisions his ship or waggon. 1 
These “ uptxnisJiadi " consist in six definitions of Brahman 
enunciated by other teachers, as speech, breath, eye, ear, 
maims, and heart. All these definitions may still lie 
found in the extant texts, if not always exactly under 
the names assigned. For instance, for v6>j vai brahma 
see Paiioav. Br. 20. 14. 2, Chaml 7. 2. 2; for prdno 

bi'ahma, Brill. 1. 5. 23, 3. 7. 1-2, Chand. 4. 3. 3, 7, 15, 

Taitt. 3. 3, Kaush. 2. 1, 2, 2. 13, Prasna 2. 13; cakshur 
vai bixihma, Chinch 1. 7. 4, 4. 15. 1, 8. 7. 4, Kaush. 
4. 17, 18, Brih, 2. 3. 5, 5 . 5. 4 ; srotram vai brahma, 
Taitt. 3, 1, Kanfih. 4. 14; mano vai brahma, Chand. 

3. 18. 1, Ait. 3. 2; hridayam vai brahma, Chand. 3. 12. 

4, B. 3. 3, Brih, 5. 3 ; cp. also in general Chind. 3. 18, 

where vac, yrdn-a, eahihuh, s'rotram form the four feet 
of Brahman, and Ch&nd. 4. 8. 3, where prana, eafaknh, 
srot rani, manats are one of his four feet. These and all 
similar definitions, whether they are historical or only in¬ 
vented to give colour to historical tendencies, arise from the 
endeavour to know that which is essentially unknowable; 
for which purpose no resource is open but to conceive it 
with conscious or unconscious symbolism under the form 
of some one of its phenomenal appearances. The criticism 
to which YtLjnavulkhya subjects these six definitions of 
Brahman as vdc‘, prm i«, tfakahw, s'rotram, manas, and 
hridayam consists in explaining them as mere supports 
{ai/atana), by means of which six corresponding attributes 

1 itrih, 4. 2 * Ip 
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that are assn rued to lielong to the divine Being us prajna, 
priyam, sat yam, SMKfa, dnanda, s(Mli 3 manifest them¬ 
selves in the space which is common to nil six jis basis 
{pratiditha), If, however, we seek to ascertain further 
the nature of these six attributes, wc are referred back 
ngnm to their six manifestations in space ns v4c, prana, 
eahhus, tsrotram, mawtn, kridayam, And so, thrown 
backwards and forwards between the phenomenal forms 
of experience, and the empirical attributes of the divine 
Being which find expression in them, we learn that 
phenomena am only be explained by phenomena, and 
that it is not in this way that we can arrive at a know¬ 
ledge of the nature of the Godhead. Yajuavalkliya 
accordingly himself adopts another way , 1 and, starting 
from ike question what becomes of the soul after death, 
first of all sketches a picture of the individual soul as 
it dwells in the heart encompassed and nourished by the 
veins, and extends its feelers, as it were, in the two eves ] 
then suddenly draws aside, like a veil that hides it, this 
entire individual soul, so that before and around and In 
us we see only the one omnipresent supreme soul And 
thus the question concerning the future existence of 
the individual receives its answer in that it is deprived 
of all justification, and tails to the ground meaningless. 
Nor have wc even to-day any better reply to give, 

5. Drjhiittiyivi of t/if A.tmwfi Fflis’vdhiff)’® 

Owing to the ambiguity of the word the conception 
of the atman, like that of Brahman, gives rise to several 
misunderstandings. One of these was due to the fact 
that beyond the cosmieal meaning of the Atman as first 
principle of the universe there was discerned its 
psychical meaning, the embodiment of this principle in 
the self It is thus with the five Bmhumns, who in 

1 Bflh, 4. ± 
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CJirind. 5. ! 1 meet and propound the question fl W hat 
is our fttman, what is Bralmiim ? ” They betake Them¬ 
selves with this question to Uildftluka Aruni, who they 
know is even now engaged in studying the Atman 
Vaitt'vdiuuYi, i.e. the a Email as the all-pervading first 
principle of the universe. UddSlaka mistrusts (rightly, 
as his later answer proves) his ability to satisfy them, 
and all six proceed according to king As'vapati Kaikevii 
for instruction concerning the A fawn \ di&'v&rwc/rit. The 
king first asks the six Brahmans in succession what it is 
that they “worship” as the atm am lie assumes, as this 
expression shows, that the Brahmans who apply to him 
for instruction are still entangled in the error of regarding 
the aLiuan as an object of worship existing outside of 
themselves, like a new kind of divinity. This assumption 
is confirmed, inasmuch as the six inquirers explain the 
atmai l in succession as the heaven, the sun, the wind, 
space, water, and the earth, therefore as something 
objective. The king rejoins:—“ You all, to judge from 
your answers, conceive of this Atman Vaisvctnara as 
though it were something separate from yourselves, and 
thus you consume your food. He however who worships 
this Atman Vawvamtra thus (placing his outstretched 
hand on his head from the forehead to the chin) as a span 
long ijn'cidc&amatram ahh n>iwidun»i), he consumes the 
food in all worlds, in all beings, in all selves, And of this 
very Atman 1 ais uanura (measured on the head as a 
span long) the bright (heaven) is the head, the all- 
pervading (sun) is the eye, the (wind) on its lonely path 
is the breath, manifold (space) is its trunk, its bodily 
frame, riches (water) its bladder, the earth its feet.” The 
suggested movement of the bands, without which the 
passage is unintelligible, may with certainty be inferred 
from the original of our text in S'atap. Br, 10. fi. 1, where 
they arc actually made. In other respects also the 
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original parage referred to possesses several advantages, 
especially in its discussion not of the Atman Vak vnwrrn, 
but of a symbolical interpretation of Arpii Fwvtfwo,' 
(I tbe idl-pervading fire," as a first principle of the 
universe. Jn tills light the defective answers of the sis 
interlocutor are far more intelligible than if they inquire, 
in the first instance, as is the case in the secondary re¬ 
presentation of the Cbandogya, concerning the Sl ump as 
"ttahmim" (first principle). The question in this form 
mid the inquiry for the Atman Vaisv&nara would, strictly 
speaking, exclude from the very beginning such erroneous 
answers as were given by all six Brahmans. 


G. Gradual Instruction of Narnia 

It Is not always opponents or pupils w h 0 betray their 
entanglement in incorrect or defective conceptions of 
Brahman. W G repeatedly meet with a Brahman inquirer 
who, like Sanatknm&ra in Chand. 7 or Bhrigu iu Taitt 3 
makes Ms way through a succession of inadequate coni 
oepttons m order step by step to rise to an ever purer and 
more refined knowledge of the Brahman or 6famm The 
most complete example of this kind is Chand. 7 where 
Sanatkumflra begins his instruction of Narada by declar- 
ing the whole of the experimental knowledge that he has 
acquired to he mere name. Speech is greater than name 
mamts greater than speech, and in this way the inquire/ 
ever advancing, is led upwards from the conditioned to the 
conditioning from great to greater by successive stages 
m winch Brahman is apprehended as ndman. v&e', mcSm 
‘-y/r n ’ ***** vijn&nani, laJam, annam, 
r<p y- f.’ ® Kar£ ».4? <4 Up toprarta (the individual 
soul); and from this last to bMrnan, the absolutely c, FC at " 

C'f’vm'tir 1 W “‘ com¬ 

prehends all, fills all space, a,,.] ya is a entM ^ , 

self-consciousness (ahankdra), with the soul {&m*n) in 
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us. The greatness of this final thought impresses us as 
in strange contrast to the laborious scries of concept ions 
by which we ascend to it. It was probably intended for 
more patient readers than are to be found at the dose 
of the nineteenth century, and was evidently meant, by 
passing from the visibly great to a still greater, to serve 
the purpose of exciting expectation to the highest pitch. 
Otherwise, in this transition from name to speech, from 
tins to the intellectual faculties (mind, judgement, thought, 
intuition, knowledge), from these through the intermediary 
of force to the four elements (food, water, heat, space), 
and from these through memory and expectation to pritna, 
it is impossible, in spite of the rich poetic ornament with 
which these ideas are set forth, to discern a satisfactory 
reason for this progressive advance ; and the question is 
perhaps justified, whether the author himself was entirely 
in earnest, or whether these ideas from name right up to 
prana were not all more or less intended to serve us mere 
foil, in order to set in so much clearer light the absolute 
unconditioned and unlimited nature of the at man, as 
lying aboveand beyond all thought. It is on other grounds 
remarkable that, in connection with all the members of the 
series that precede prana, rich reward is promised to the 
man who “worships as Brahman'' name, speech, mind, 
etc. The author therefore admits the possibility of 
“ worshipping its Brahman ” ail these things, and in the case 
of many of them this may actually take place in a more 
or less consciously symbolic manner. For ordinary men, 
relying on their empirical consciousness as though on a 
rope, prefer to worship rather than to know. To such an 
end the absolute is naturally only w ith difficulty or not 
at all adapted. The use of symbols therefore for its 
expression is inevitable, and these in the hands of the 
multitude very readily become idols. The manner also is 
remarkable in which onr author passes from prawrt, the 
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individual soul, for which the distinction of subject and 
object still exists, to bh&Tnan, the supreme soul, for wliieh 
these like all distinctions have no meaning. We seek, 
he says, the truth. This depends on knowledge, this 
again on thought, this on faith, this on self-con centra lion, 
this on productive power, this on pleasure (sidham, 
more usually dnanda, the so-oallcd bliss), which exists in 
the unlimited, the hhuman* Gradually, therefore, from 
the sphere of the intellectual in which differences obtain, 
we are led upwards through an ever-increasing blending 
of subject and object to u region in which all distinctions 
am lost in the All-one, 

7 . Three Different Atmans 

The attnati is, as has often already been pointed out, 
an idea capable of very different interpretations. The 
word signifies no more than “ the self,” and the question 
then arises w T hat we regard as our self Three positions 
arc here possible, according as by the Atman is understood 
(1) the corporeal self, the body; (2) the individual soul, 
free from the body, which as knowing subject is contrasted 
with and distinct from the object; or (3) the supreme soul, 
in which subject and object are no longer distinguished 
from one another, or w hich, according to the Indian con¬ 
ception, is tiie objectless knowing subject- The narrative 
in Chand. 8, 7-12 furnishes an illustration of these three 
positions. -The self (dtma it), the sinless, free from old 
age, from death, and from suffering, delivered from hunger 
and thirst, whose wish is true, whose decree is true, that 
ought we to seek, that endeavour to know." Impelled by 
this craving, the god Indra and the demon Viroc’ana set 
off, and betake themselves to Pmj&pati for instruction. 
His first lesson is as follows—The self is that which is 
seen in looking into the eye of another, into a brook of 
water or a mirror, which is reflected again in an innate 
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complete even to hairs and nails, which decked with fjilr 
clothing appears fair, in a word, the body; “ that is the 
self, that is the immortal, the fearless, that is Brahman." 
The answer satisfies both pupils, and they depart home¬ 
wards ; but Prajapati looking after them says :—“ So they 
depart, without having perceived or discovered the rseli. 
Viroc'ana and the demons rest content with this answer, 
and therefore all donum-like men, seeing the self in the 
body, deck the human frame with all kinds of finery, as 
though it were destined for a future life, a world beyond. 
In dm, on the contrary, reflecting that this self is exposed 
to all the sufferings and imperfections of the body, and 
perishes at death, feels {what everyone may feel) that no 
change which passes oyer iw can affect ns, and returns to 
Praj&pati. Praj&pati now communicates to him the second 
answer * — the self is that which roams about untrammelled 
in dreams; “ that Is the immortal, the fearless, that is 
Brahman.’' But even with this answer Iudra cannot, 
remain satisfied. The dream-self is not, it is true, affected 
by the injuries which the body experiences from objects, 
hut yet it is virtually affected by them, seeing that it 
proceeds to create an objective world over-against itself. 
The third answer of Pnijapati now follows —“ When a 
man is so completely wrapped in slumber, has reached so 
perfect a rest, that he docs not perceive any dream-image, 
—that is the self," thus he spake, “ that is the itaiuortal, 
the fearless, that is Brahman.” A further objection on 
the part of India, that this amounts to entrance into a 
state of annihilation, Prajipati removes by showing that 
the cessation of the distinction of subject and object, a* 
this is attained in deep sleep, is rather an entrance into 
the fullest light, a personal identification with the supreme 
spirit, which as the knowing subject in ns is unaffected by 
any change of organs or objects. The meaning of th is nar¬ 
rative is clear. In response to the question, What is the 
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self ? three answers are possible, a*c«dmg as we adopt, the 
standpoint of materialism, realism, or idealism, (]) The 

■“f"”? <«««*») runs,—the seif is the bodv 

mi, perishes with it. The theologians of the Vedanta 
understand even hero the individual soul, and rlo violence 
to the test hy transforming the man who “isseen " in the 
eye (mirroring himself) into one who “sees" In the ey<* 
became otherwise Piujapati “ would have been a deliver " 

iZ,^l“ 7S , “ f r r i «•* «* -It-** that is the 
inmortai, etc. Prajspat,, however, is here the represent- 

erne of nature, win* never speaks falsely, end yet shows 
tsell m a certain sense double-faced, in,eunuch as to the 
two most important questions which we can nut the 
quMion coiiceramg freedom and the question 
unmortahty, it gives to the ordinary empirical conscious^ 
neatvoaiiswers, which appear to he in contradiction with 
one another If we regard our actions, we see that they 
II n cessenly proceed Iran their causes (character and 
monte) m harmony with the law of causality; and vet 
we beat with,,, onraeives the invincible indestructible 
consciousness of freedom and responsibly fo7S 
ac ,ons. Sanuliirly with the question of immortality. If»c 
look without, we see our entire self entoringinto existence 
sa body and perching; end yet weare invineihly LZdZ 
within ot the eternity of our being; anti 

""V •**"«* «•*' - Spioota says. 1 “, „TthL' 

consciousness, awl not on personal Winns that all ™ r 

of the immortality of tlm soul depend ° fidV ! 1 

it is which, clothed in empirical 

standpoint exhibits the self „ tlTbidiiu? 

this the se^nd answer of £* 

from the body and yet aUyST free 

tlse dream-state, a< belncr t [, e 0J j . 1Ut l ' ,s ’ - me!ln9 of 
experience, in which 
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corporeal conditions but not under the limitations of 
individuality. Tins entire individual soul, however, is a 
false conception arising from the fact that we transfer the 
forms of our intellectual judgements, and especially the 
most general of them, the necessary existence of an object 
for a subject, into a region where they have no validity. 
From this point consciousness leads on (3) to the ideafutic 
standpoint, which recognises only the one supreme soul, 
existing iu everything, and embodied in each in its 
entirety* In it there is no duality, no subject and object, 
and consequently no consciousness in an empirical sense. 
Thus far it may bo compared to a deep dreamless sleep. 
Later on we shall learn to recognise besides waking 
slumber and deep sleep a fourth [turtya) state of the son], 
in which that unification, which ensues unconsciously in 
deep sleep, is to be realised in a consciousness which is 
perfect though not resting upon experience, or directed 
towards objects external to itself. 


8- Five different Atmans 

As in the passage from the ChAndogyn discussed 
above three Atmans are distinguished, the corporeal 
individual and supreme, so a paragraph in Tultt. 2, wh i h 
occupies a more advanced and developed position, assumes 
five fit-mans (or puruahas) by further division of the 
intermediate individual Atman into the principles of life, 
of will, and of knowledge. Thus are constituted the 
Atmans anwmaya, prdnatnaya, manomaya, vip,d)m- 
mayri, and cmantfamaya, which arc manifested alike 
in mankind and in nature as a whole. The first four of 
these, like sheaths or husks (termed later ko$as), surround 
the fifth as the true kernel. Stripping olf these sheaths 
one by one, and gradually penetrating deeper, we finally 
reach the inmost essential being of a man and of nature. 
( 1 ) The anmmaya tthnon, "the self dependent on food ” 
7 
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is the incarnation of the Atman in the human body and in 
material nature:; the bodily organs are its constituent 
parts. (2) Within this is contained tlie pirtnamaya 
ttint'tn, “the self dependent on the viiiri breath," the 
Atman as the principle of natural life. Its constituent 
parts are the vital breaths in man (inhalation, inter¬ 
calation, exhalation), but also in a cosmical sense the 
whole of space is its body, the earth its foundation. By 
stripping off this Atman also as a sheath we reach (3) the 
manmnaya Atman, “the atman dependent on rnanas” 
(volition), whose constituent parts are Stated to be the 
four Vedas with the Briihmanas (ddcs'os), According to 
this definition we are to understand by it the principle of 
the will (tficrjtas) embodied Ixith in men and in gods, i.e. 
of purpose directed to selfish cud*. For if is this that on 
the human side is expressed in the Vo die sacrificial ritual. 
(!) Deeper still is found ike vijndnamaya atman, “ the 
self dependent on knowledge,'’ which, as the accompanying 
verse declares, offers knowledge in place of sacrifice find 
works, while recognising and worshipping the deity as a 
separate and independent being. This position also we 
must abandon like u sheath, in order finally to penetrate 
(a) to the thiandamaya Atman, “the -self dependent- on 
bliss,” as the innermost kernel of man and of nature as a 
whole. This Atman dependent on bliss, “before whom 
words and thought recoil, not finding him," is no longer 
an object of knowledge. It is, in contrast with the reality 
of experience, that which lies beyond on the other side, 
unutterable, unfathomable, an unconsciousness* a noe- 
rcality. “For it is he who creates bliss. For when a 
man finds resting-place and peace in that invisible, 
unreal, unutterable, unfathomable one, then has he 
attained to peace. When, however, a man assumes 
therein an interval, a separation (between himself as 
subject and the atman as object}, then his unrest is 
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prolonged. Moreover, it is the unrest cffmfi who 
deems himself wise (while making Brahman an object 
of knowledge).” 1 9 


HI. Symbolic Representations of Brahman 
1 , Introduction and Classification 

By a symbol (o-u^oXor) the ancient writers under* 
stood the visible sign of an invisible object or circumstance. 
The word itself may be derived from the piecing together 
(viwMXAioA Of a broken ring or the like carried by guests, 
messengers, etc., as their authorisation, to the other half 
that has been laid by, or simply from the mutual under¬ 
standing (yy/ij0dXA*tw) on which the recognition of this 
visible token depended. An illustration lying very near 
to hand for the conception of a symbol is furnished by 
the words which language uses. These axe to be regarded 
collectively as the visible signs of the invisible ideas 
which they represent, and therefore Aristotle pertinently 
remarks :—T«y £e ovofulrm’ Sxacrov <rvfif3o\iv iara: 1 and 
lari pe» ovv Tii iv t§ <f>tnvj} rStv £v t§ ira6i)fiUTii>v 

avfifioXa, teat ra 7 ptupofieva ran/ iv Ty tfttivij* So illso the 
Church calls its sacraments and doctrinal formulas symbols. 
They are the external tokens of adhesion to its fellowship. 
The Indian word for symbol, pratllu m, depends upon 
a similar conception. It denotes originally (from prati- 
««(?) the side “turned towards” us, and therefore visible, 
of an object in other respects invisible. In this sense the 
teachers of the \ Gafin ta often speak of symbols {praltiani) 
of Brahman. They understand by the term definite 
representations of Brahman under some form perceptible 
by the senses, c.g. as name, speech, etc., 1 as manm and 

* Tain. 2 . V, 

J De luterp, I. p. ]fr 


1 Dm &nnzu I. p. 437, 
4 Cb^fld. 7. 
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ffl'twa,' Adilya* as the lire of digestion, 3 or even aa am.* 
win on for the purpose of worship are regarded as Brahman, 
■Oud are related to the latter as the images of the gods 
(pratim't, «»■«*«) to the gods that they represent*" As 
early as Badniilyana * thu distinction is drawn between 
the worshippers of Brahman under such symbols and 
the worshippers of Brahman “ endowed with attributes" 
p«yz«i</). The latter possess a knowledge of Brahman, 
and pass accordingly by the demtjdna, which leads to 
Brahman; while the worshippers of the symbol arc by 
it hindered from discerning Brahman, T and hence they 
receive as fruit only the reward specified for each symbol 6 
In the sequel this distinction is not consistently main¬ 
tained The worship of Brahman by means of the syllable 
wa leads, according to Pras'iia 5, 5, by the dbivayo/no.- to 
Brahman, and the worship of Brahman as pvitna is usually 
assigned to that branch of knowledge which concerns itself 
with qualities, and only exceptionally 9 to the symbolical 
worships, to which, nevertheless, it belongs according to 
passages like Brih. 4, 1. 3 iprdna, by the side of vac, 
manas, etc.), 2. 3. 4 (with Ch&nd. 3. 18. 4 (sub¬ 

ordinated to tnaruts, by the side of vac, etc.). 

Net enhcless the definite conception of the symbol Is 
wanting in the Upnnishads, just as the word pmtihnn in 
this sense is not there found. When, however, in the 
extracts discussed in the preceding chapter 19 certain 
oonuore representations of Brahman are rejected as 
inadequate, though they are acknowledged to bo 
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meritorious, as is shown by the promise of ^ 
ure nltie, as is the case with so ninny doctrines of t«. 
Vedanta, to trace in passages like those quoted the earlier 
rise of the conception of the symbol 

By symbol in a wider sense we understand ;dl the 
representations conceived with a view to the worship of 
Brahman, himself incapable of .representation, under some 
one of his phenomenal forms ; and therefore especially as 
2 »'diia and I'dgu, as dkas'a, inmtas, and (3 ditya, as the fire 
of digestion aud the syllable om. To the discussion of 
these symbols in the present chapter must further be 
added the symbolical interpretations of ritualistic con¬ 
ceptions, and finally the substitution for liturgical practices 
of others which are related to the at man doctrine. 

2. Brahman as Pr&wi and Vdyu 

No natural phenomenon bears so ambiguous a 
character, none appears to lie derived so immediately 
from the most- intimate essence of' thing.' and so fully to 
reveal it, as the phenomenon of life, manifested in the 
activity of all the vital organs [pranas), but above all in 
the process of breathing [prana) which determines the 
life itself, lie lice as early as the Br&hmana period the 
central significance of pr&na (breath or life) was discussed 
together with its superiority to the other prdnas (vital 
forces, as the eye, ear, speech, immas}, aud its identity 
with VdtpjL, the god of the wind as the vital breath of 
the universe, was discussed. All these discussions are 
continued in the Upunishucls, especially in the older texts, 
which yet are unable to apprehend the first principle of the 
universe otherwise than in its most obvious phenomenal 
forms; until the piApa, whether by a process of .subordina¬ 
tion or identification, retires more and more behind the 
itrnan, and appears only as an occasional synonym for it. 

That the body of ail (organic) beings can be sustained 
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. a as the prdna inhabits It, is taught in a 
frequently misunderstood, Chund. 1. It. 5;— 
trvdnika *&' imam bh&t&ni prdjiam eva o&isamv&anti, 
prdmon abhyujjihate. This docs not mean, as Sankara 
and many with him explain it, that beings enter (at 
death) into prana, and are thence born anew, but rather 
the contrary :—" All these creatures enter with the breath 
(into the body), and with the breath they again depart 
out." The Lest illustration is furnished by the metaphor 
Prasna 2. 4, which contains possibly a reminiscence of 
our passage, and by Brahma Llpanishad 1, which is 
dependent upon it. The illustration is employed, it is 
true, not of living beings, hut of the individual organs 
in their relation to the prana. “Just as the bees all 
follow the queen bee when she comes forth, mid so long as 
she tarries all tarry, so also speech, moms, eye, and ear. 3 ' 
The prana is the fundamental and constant part of the 
sixteen of which man consists. In BilLl 1. 5. 14 this 
is illustrated in mythological language by the example 
of Prajapatl, who loses a sixteenth part each night with 
the waning of the moon :—“ And after that at new moon 
he has entered with the sixteenth part into every tiling 
which has breath, thereupon is he born on the following 
morning (as the crescent of the new moon)/' Here 
Prajapatl, after the loss of his fifteen changeable parts, 
continues to exist at the new moon with his sixteenth 
“ unchangeable" {dhruva) part solely as prdna, in all 
living beings. From a physiological point of view this 
dn•light is explained in Chand. 6. 7; mail consists of 
sixteen parts, of which after a fifteen days’ fast only one, 
the pinna, survives. An enumeration of these sixteen 
parts is undertaken in Prasna (I. 3—i :— 11 He (purnsha) 
reflected, ‘ \\ ith the departure of what shall ] myself 
depart, and with the remaining of what shall I remain?’ 
Accordingly lie created, the prtuja ” ; from which, as the 
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passage goes on to declare, the fifteen other parts 
originate. Here, in harmony with the later date of the 
composition, the prana is dependent on the purusha, t.>\ 
ihe fitrnan, bat is still at the same rime its empirical 
representative* As such, us the Uhflittun brought within 
the circle of experience {ill the distinction of subject and 
object), the prana. m;ikes its appearance already in the 
beautiful description of ChiiutL 7. 15;—“As the spokes 
are inserted into the nave of the wheel, so everything is 
inserted into this life (prdna). The life advances by the 
life (the breath), the life (breath) gives the life, it becomes 
tbe life. The life is father and mother, the life is brother 
and sister, the life is teacher and Brahman. Therefore 
if a father or mother or brother or sister or teacher or 
brahman is used roughly, men say of you, Fie, you are 
a parricide, a matricide, tt murderer of brother or sister, 
of teacher or Brahman. Should lie, however, strike even 
these with a spear, after the life has departed (on the 
funeral pyre) and they are burnt to the hist hair, then it is 
not said, * You axe a parricide, a matricide, a murderer 
of brothel- or sister, of teacher or Brahman ’; for the life 
only is all this." The comparison that occurs here of the 
pi&na to the nave of a wheel, in winch all the spokes 
meet, is found again : (l) of the prana, in Brits'na 2. 6, in 
the hymn to the prana here inserted, though derived from 
an earlier period, and which recalls not only V&j. Bamli. 
34, 5, but also in many ways Atharvav. 11. 4; (2) of 
the prana, which is already identified in the second 
place with PrajMtman in Kauri 1 , 3. 8 (for which is 
substituted, in Kansk 4. 20, the figure of the chieftain 
and his people); (3) of the ittman, in Brill. 2, 5. 15, ep, 
1. 5. 15 Aiund. 2. 2. 6 Prasha 6. 0, and interpreted in 
S'vet. 1. 4, in terms of Sunkhy&ii thought. 

The superiority of the pruim to the other vital 
organs (eye, ear, speech, ntanas, etc,) is illustrated by the 
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parable of the rivalry of the organs, which forms a favourite 
theme of tlie Upanishatls. In order to test which of them 
is the most essential, the pranas (eye, ear. speech, etc.) 
one after another leav e the body, which nevertheless still 
continues to exist; but when the prana proposes to 
depart-, they become conscious that none of them can 
exist without it This narrative, known hy the name 
of jOJ’tindsooft 'iidrtf is found in Chand. 5. 1. G-1‘2, Rph, 6. 

1, "-I3, Kaush. 2, 14, cp. 3. 3, Ait Ar. 2. 1. 4, Prasna 

2. 2-Id The most original form is preserved unquestion¬ 
ably In Chanel a. 1. (1-12. The vital organs (only speech, 
eye, ear, and mantis are mentioned besides prana) come to 
Piajhpati, contending for precedence. His decision is 
given :—" That one amongst you, after whose departure 
the body finds itself :□ the worst condition, has the 
precedence among you," Thereupon in succession speech, 
eye, car, and manus depart, without the body on that 
account ceasing to exist, “ Thereupon the prana proposed 
to go forth ; but as a noble steed (if be breaks loose) tears 
sway the foot-ropes that hold fast his feet, so he tore 
away with him the other vital breaths. Then they all 
came to him and said —' Worthy sir, thou art he ; thou 
1 1 fist the precedence over us, only go not forth.’" Brih. 0 
1. "-13 relates the story almost in the same words, but 
with the substitution of Brahman for Prajsipati, the 
addition' of a sixth organ, and the further elaboration of 
the illustration of the steed. All these variations are in 
favour of the originality of the version of the CMndogyn. 
Kit ash. 3. 3 supplies only an argument which assumes 
the narrative In the form indicated. Kausln 2. 1-1 
represents all the organs as going forth together, but 
returning separately; on the return of the prana the 
body revives. Here the motive for the united departure 

* A further reconfirm, iuxurding Lo WeberV suatemmt, o&ciira 'm Kaurii. 
Ar. ^ On Urft- U & 21, cp, *Lsu iis/m. 
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is wan tin". Ait, Ar. 2. 1* -1 twice brings to a settlement 
the question which of the prints is uithum, by the 
erikm* of the body on the departure of the prfi*a, «d 
again by its re viral when the prana returns. In tins 
e^e an inferior impression is created both by the 
doubling of the proof of superiority, and by the applica¬ 
tion of the story to the glorification of the. vlthnm, 

2, 2-4 represents the prina mrlipuut at the 
behaviour of the others preparing forthwith to depart, 
whereupon speech, manas, eye, and ear are carried away 
with it, and heg the prana to remain, 11ds is dearly an 
abbreviated form of the original narrative; what is new 
is only the substitution of the illustration of the queen 
hi e for that of the steed. These relations are of interest, 
since they supply a foundation for the chronology of the 
corresponding texts. 

Connected with this narrative of the dispute of the 
organs for precedence is another of the strife of the gods, 
id, the organs, against the demons. We limit ourselves 
to a comparison of the two chief recensions, bjili* 1. 3 
and Cband. 1. 2. 1 Of these two, Brik 1. 3 is unquestion¬ 
ably the more original. In order to vanquish the demons 
the gods, ie. the organs, speech, smell, eye, ear, manas, and 
prana, instruct one of their number to sing the udgitha. 
Speech essays ihe task, but while singing is overcome 
with evil by the demons, A similar fate overtakes in 
succession smell, eye, ear, and manas. Finally prana 
undertakes it, and the assailing demons are scattered 
before him like a clod of earth when it falls on a stone. 
Thereupon prana leads the others away beyond the reach 
of evil and death, whereby speech goes to Agni, smell to 
Vayu, the eye to Aditya, the ear to the heavenly regions, 
the munas to the moon. All these deities then, in order 

1 Other diatUrsiuna of the sanrt ihtme will be found in Talar, Up. Ur. 1, 
60, 5. 1—8, 2. 3, 2- 10-11, 
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to enjoy food, enter again as speech, amoli, eve, ear, anti 
ntatui-s into the prana. Tlie same idea is found, in Ait- 
1-2, adapted to the conception of the purashu as the 
primeval man. To these legends BrLIi. 1. 3. 19 attaches 
a glorification of the prana as Aydsya as 

Brihaspati and Bmhm(maspati, as Sdrtian and even as 
Udyttha. Previously he sang the udgitha, now he is 
the udgitha. It is quite clear that we have here an 
amalgamation of two texts originating from different 
points of view. We now understand the strange version 
of our story in Cbfmd. 1. 2, where the gods in their 
strife against the demons approach the individual organ.-, 
not for the purpose of .securing that the udyitha shall he 
sung by them, but in order to worship them as ■udgttha. 
The author of this sectiou found tlie story of the strife 
followed already (justas is the case still in the lh ihnd.) by 
a worship of the prana as ndgttha. Both pieces, though 
radically different, and only by accident standing side by 
side, were blended into one whole, whereby the narrative 
entirely lost its original character. 1 

The last-quoted legend suggests already that the 
prfl.ua is not merely a psychical but also a cosmical 
principle, that it is not only the breath of Hie in 
men, but also the universal breath of life which prevails 
throughout the whole of nature. This transition is very 
natural. Among the most diverse peoples, Irani the 
punish a of the hymn lligv. X, 90 to the giant Tinit of 
the Efldn, we meet with the tendency to regard man¬ 
kind as a microcosm, and vice versa the universe as a 
met brant kropas, This thought depends, in the first 
instance, upon the feet that that which is manifested in 
nature us a whole, with all its phenomena, finds its most 
definite and complete expression in man. But in detail 
also the human Organism outers Into manifold relations 

1 Sue fuither h Deiiase^ l/jjaw,, p. GGSL 
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with the external world. By means of its various orpins 
and functions it extends itself, as it were, over-against 
the surrounding phenomena of nature, and accommodates 
itself to them. The organs of nutrition correspond to 
the constitution of food, the breathing organs co the 
atmosphere; the structure of the feet corresponds to the 
earth, upon which they will have to move; and hi the 
curvature of the head the vaulting of the heaven seems 
to be reproduced. 1 

It is perhaps due to considerations of this nature that 
us early as the hymn of the purushn , 2 describing the 
transformation of the primeval man into the universe, his 
head becomes the heaven, his navel the atmosphere, his feet 
the earth, his cye the sun, his manas the moon, his mouth 
Indrat and Agiii (fire), his ears the heavenly regions, and 
his prclna the wind. In general, precisely as we were led 
to recognise in prana the central organ of life, as ex¬ 
plained above, so that which corresponds to it in the 
universe, the wind, must become the vital principle of 
nature, whether we regard it merely as the pruna that 
pervades the whole universe, as in the hymns elsewhere 
quoted , 9 or contrast v&yu and prana as coemical and 
psychical analogies, as is the ease in the following 
passages. 

In Brill. 1. 5. 21-23 the narrative of the rivalry of 
the organs appeal's in u new' form, in so far as side by aide 
with the psychical organs, speech, eye, ear, and prana, 
their cosmic.il equivalents also, fire, sun, moon, and vavu, 
come forward in mutual rivalry, Since these last cannot 
be said to depart from the body, this feature of the 
narrative is necessarily omitted, and there is substituted 
for it ill til. case of the psychical organa exhaustion, m 
the ease of the losmical a temporary entrance into repose. 


*cp- Pl^LTim. 11 D. a R lgv . X . SO, 13-14, 

*AtbafV^v. 11, 4 Lind i'nt-’im 2. 5-13; Litu-itii, ttpud., p ,>32. 
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Only prana and vayu do not become exhausted; accord- 
mgly the others take refuge in them, and at the dose 
it is said that the sun rises and sets in the (cosmical) 
prana. A similar conception lies at the foundation of the 
magnifying of the wind in Brib. 3. 3. 2 : —“The wind 
therefore is the particular (uyaxhti), and the universal 
{ranKts/ttf), In another version of the same narrative, 
Brih. 3. 7, the wind (cosmical and psychical) is celebrated 
as the thread of the universe (s/Uram) which holds together 
all beings:-—" By the wind as thread, 0 Gautama, this world 
and the other world and all creatures are bound together. 
For this very reason, 0 Gautama, it is said of a dead man, 

‘ his limbs have been relaxed ’; for by the wind as thread, 
0 Gautama, were they bound together." 1 Just as the 
pinna binds things together from without, so, as is ex¬ 
plained in the following words of Brih. 3. 7, 3-23, the 
Antaryamin (inner guide), ie. the diman, rules them from 
within. The; connecting together prana and antnryamiu 
is part of the attempt, thus early made, to advance from 
the symbolical method to that of abstract conception, of 
which more will later be said. 

Since it has been already shown in Ait, Rr. 8. 28 in the 
l>rahmanafL /mrunarah, the “ dying (of the foes) around 
the magic spell (uttered by the king), 1 ’ how the natural 
phenomena, lightning, nib, sun, moon, and fire, become 
extinct in the wind and emerge from it again, Kansh. 2. 

proceeds to teach the daivah jmrimetrah, the 
“dying of the gods around (the prana).” The ceemical 
divinities (fire, sun, uioon, lightning), and the correspond- 
bg psychical divinities (speech, eye, ear, man as) do not 
die. 'i ben their brahman (here, their phenomenal form) 
vanishes ; their brightness only they deliver over to other 
gods, while they themsdyes with their prana enter, the 
cosmjcal into vhyu, the psychical bto prhia, -which in 

1 Bfili- 3- 7 . 2 . 
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essence arc one ;—“ All these divinities therefore enter 
into the prfma, and die in the prana; they fire not. how¬ 
ever, lo~t when they enter in, but arise again from him." 
Here v&jfiirjyrdna appears as the true first principle of 
the universe, while t he “ brahman " is bo be interpreted as 
only its manifestation in natural phenomena, and there¬ 
fore is apparently subordinated to the prana. 

The entrance of all the gods of nature into v&yu, and 
of all the gods of the senses into the prana which is 
identical with it, is also the theme of a discussion which 
is frequently met with, but occurs in its best and probably 
most original form in Sntap. Er. X. 3. 3. 5-8. There in¬ 
quiry is made for “ the lire, which is this universe/’ and 
the answer is given,—" In truth, the prana (breath, life) 
is this fire. For when a man sleeps, his speech enters 
into the prfnia, the eye enters into the prana, the maims 
enters into the prana, the ear enters into the prana; and 
when he awakes, from the prana arc they reborn. Thus 
fur in relation to the self. Next in relation to the gods. 
In truth, Agni is that which this speech is here, yonder 
Adi by a is this eye, yonder moon this manas, and the 
heavenly regions this ear. But yonder vftyu (wind), 
which purifies there as it blows, is this pram (breath). 
When now the fire (agni) is extinguished, it is blown out 
in the wind ; therefore we say, it Juts been blown out, for 
it is blown out in the wind. And when the sun (Mitya) 
sets, it enters into the wind ; and similarly the moon and 
the heavenly regions are dependent t>n the wind ; and 
from the wind they are reborn. lie therefore who 
departs From this world knowing this enters with liis 
speech into the fire, with his eye into the sun, with his 
mamis into the moon, with his ear into the heavenly 
regions, with his prana into v&yu ; for from them he has 
arisen, and from these divinities, whom he ever loves, 
united to them he finds rest." Tills speculation was later 
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ini associated with the legend of Simnaka and AhhipratArm, 
wha during a meal were importuned by a hraJmiac’dhrin, 
"ho proposed to them a riddle on tills subject* In 
lids form, which is apparently no longer preserved, the 
namtiv* became again the groundwork of Talar. Up. Hr. 
3. I—2, where the text is further elaborated and ex¬ 
pounded, and also of Oh&nd. 4, 2-3, which seems to be 
more faithful to the original form* The whole discussion, 
however, together with the legend. Is comprised within 
a second legend, while (quite Incongruously) both the 
discussion and the story of the beggar student are put 
into the mouth of Raikvu as he gives instruction to 
JAnasTuti. 1 

Conceptions such as those referred to account for the 
fnet^hat in the Upaniahads we frequently meet with the 
explanation that Brahman, whose nature it is sought to 
ascertain, is the prfina, the breath of life that pervades 
both the universe and the human body. This is the case 
in the definition of Brih, 4. l. 3, judged by Yajfiavalkhya 
to be inadequate, t m brahma for Bjdb. 5, 13, where 

'tiktham., i/ajits, adman, and kahatram (i.e, probably the 
four Vedas, as the sum of all that was originally denoted 
by brahman) arc explained ft* the prana. We shall meet 
hirer on with other passages of this character, in which 
the prana is recognised as a first principle, but imme¬ 
diately set aside, as for instance Ch&nd. 4. 10* 5 ,prdno 
hvfthna, kam brahma, kham brahma ; and we propose 
to cite here two more passages only, Kausb. *2. 1 and 2. 2, 
in which a beginning seems to be made towards such a 
superseding of prana. Both passages, the one on the 
authority of the Kaushltaki, the other oil that of the 
Pniiigya, explain the prana ns brahman. Both draw 
thence the inference that he who knows himself as the 
prlkia that, fills all things does not need to beg for food 

'tip. Denison, Vpmu, pp, ) 17 - 120 , 
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(na ydcct is Ins “ Upauishad ”), since he enjoys nourish¬ 
ment in all beings. According to the first passage, speech, 
eye. ear, ami mnnas ale the servants of prjiim; sk> ' ■r-linuE 
to the second, they encompass it, speech around the eye, 
ill is again around the ear, this around the man as, and this 
around the prana But of the last also it is said. He is 
set around {arundhate). Around what is not stated. 
But in this may be found the first intimation of the great 
truth formulated in Toitt. 2. 2, that the J3 raiyxttta/ya 
dtman also is not the kernel, bat only the innermost 
sheath. 

3. Other Symbols of Brahman 

The two most important types besides the prana 
under which Brahman is to be worshipped appear to he 
maims and CtMsra. The principal relevant passage is 
Chandogya 3. ] 8 :—“ The man as is to be worshipped as 
Brahman; thus far in relation to the self. Next in 
relation to the godhead ; the ilk&rn (etlivr, space) is (to be 
worshipped) as Brahman, Thereby both are taught, that 
in relation to the self, and this in relation to the godhead." 
It is further expounded how Brahman as man as has ns his 
four feet the eosmical organs, speech, breath, eye, ear, and 
similarly as &kas'a the cosmieal gods, fire, wind, sun, and 
the heavenly regions, A passing attempt to elevate the 
manas (the will) into a universal principle has Wen else¬ 
where cited. 1 Unfortunately the attempt is not carried any 
further, but the mantis is allowed to remain a mere symbol 
of Brahman, Besides our passage, Chand. 7. 3 may be 
quoted, where the manas occurs as the third of the 
symbols there enumerated, beyond which there is a still 
higher ; and Brill. 4, 1.6, where the upauishad tnano mi 
brahma is attributed to Satjakhnm (inconsistently with 

1 EimUUmiff und PKihuopifit da F«fo, p. 20G; for an wtiniMr of this 
conception we rtfet to the discqsftinn 
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the infraction given to him in. Ch&nd* 4. 9. 3), and is 
regarded as inadequate. By the side of the inarms the 
na&sage quoted above names the akasa (ether, space; 
strictly speaking, space conceived as a material element) 
a symbol of Brahman (for an alternative and parallel 
explanation of it as Brahman can only l>e intended 
to be understood symbolically), no doubt on account 
of the omnipresence of space; just as a passage 
often quoted by Sankara but not yet identified says of 
Brahman that he is d&dsuvat sarvagatao‘ ca nihjak 
“omnipresent like space, eternal," and Newton designated 
space tbe sev^&rkim of God, while Kant a century later 
showed the god, whose sensorkmi space is, to be the 
intellect in our inner self* In older texts of 

tbe Upaoishads, nkm'a (space) is frequently explained to 
be Brahman, without any clear consciousness that this 
representation is merely symbolical. Chain! 1.9. 1 
“ It is the akiisa, out of which all these creatures proceed, 
and into which they are again received, the aMs'fl is 
older than they all, the ilkisa is the ultimate end/’ 
Bit larayaniv Is right in asserting 1 that by the akiisa here 
Brahman is to be understood, “ because his characteristics " 
are found. So also in Brih. 5. 1. 1, in an appendix contain¬ 
ing much that is old ““ Om \ the firmament is Brahman, 

tbe primeval, air-filled firmament," And again probably 
in Chand. 3, 12. 7-9:—“This so-called Brahman is the 
same us yonder space without man; and yonder space 
without man is the same as this space within man ; and 
this space within man is the same as this space within 
the heart. That is the perfect, the immutable.” It was 
soon, however, felt that the representation of Brahman ns 
-ikiis’a could only be tolerated in a symbolical sense. 
Gfirgya, in Brih. 2. L 5, s explains the spirit in space as 
Brahman, and the answer is given (obviously directed 

1 BiHr. I- 1- E2* tal-HmdL 3 cp, KjlubIi. 4. 8. 
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against the passage from Ch&nd. 3, 12, i) just cited), that 
it is only "the full, the immutable/' In Cbind. 4. 10, 5 
M« (space) is playfully identified with bam ( = dnanda, 
bliss). In Cb&ud. 3. 18. 1, aktlsa is, as we saw, only in 
a symbolical sense together with monos admitted ns 
Brahman as an object of worship. Thus in Qh&nd. 7, 12 
the akas a appears ns a mere symbol, beyond which there 
is a greater; and in Chand. 8, L 1, characteristically 
diverging from the above quoted passage Chand. 3. 12. 
7-9, it is no longer n question of regarding spate in the 
universe as Brahman, or space in the heart, but that which 
is within this space Ifewmm yad antar). We are unable 
therefore to agree with Bad only an a when, in the student's 
benediction Chand. 8. 14, he proposes to understand Brah¬ 
man bv the akas'ti. The meaning rather is, perhaps in¬ 
tentionally, directed against such an interpretation r —The 
uk&sa is that (only) which holds asunder name and form ; 
that which is in these two (/<■ yad antard), that is Brahman, 
that is the immortal, that is the dtman. That Is to say. 
Brahman has been expanded into names and forms, 
according to Chand. 6. 3. 3, The most decided polemic 
however against a confusion of filcasa and Brahman is in 
Brill. 3- 7. 12:—"He who, dwelling in the abas’i, is 
distinct from iikSs'a, whom the fikasa knows not, whose 
body the AkiLs'a is, who rules the Akssa from within, he is 
thy soul, the Inner guide, the immortal/' 1 

Ah early as the period preceding the Upnnisbads we 
were able to discern a scries of attempts to regard lLq first 
principle of the universe as inherent in the sun, bat at 
the same time by menus of metaphorical interpretations, to 
advance beyond this conception as being merely symbolical. 
These attempts were continued in the Upani shads. In 
Knush. 2.7 a ceremony is taught, which bymeans of a worship 
of the i%ing mid-day and setting sun delivers from all *in 

1 ep. film Drill. 3. 8, 11, 4. 4, 17, SU. 
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committed by day or by night. Chun d. 3. 19. 1 enjoins in 
addition the worship of the sun as Brahman ; and that this 
representation is merely symbolic appeal's from what follows, 
where the sun is regarded not as the original creative 
j >ri net pie, but, falling bach upon representations discussed 
elsewhere, 1 as the first-born of dilution. With the attempts 
lo which reference is there made to interpret these views 
of Brahman ins the sun, and to see in the naturid light 
a symbol merely of the spiritual light, is to be classed 
especially the paragraph (Mud. 3. 1-11, which undertakes 
on a larger scale to depiet Brahman as the sun of the uni¬ 
verse, and the natural sun as the phenomenal form of this 
Brahman, It may lie regarded us a further endeavour to 
penetrate beyond the symbol to the substance when, in 
a series of passages, it is no longer the sun, but lKc 
pur-Huhtt (man, spirit) in the sun, and the corresponding 
purmha in the eye that is described as Bmhman. In 
Oh and. 1. 6-7 it is said in an adaptation of the Udgitba 
(which the Udg&tar had to sing)* as the Udgitlm hTtord 
over rfe* and stirntm, so over the cosmical gods i s lord 
“ t!se gulden man {purusha}, who Is seen within the sun 
with golden beard and golden hair, .altogether of gold to 
the finger-tips " ; and over the psychical gods “ the man 
who is seen within the eye." The fonner Is lord over the 
worlds which lie beyond the sun, and over the desires of 
the gods; the latter ovct the worlds which lie on this 
side of the eye (therefore within man), and over the desires 
of men. According to MahAnar. 13, the fie, shman, and 
yajus (and therefore the Brahman embodied in the VeJa) 
are compared to the orb of the sun, its Ha me and the 
purusho in this flam*,—" os this triple knowledge does 
lie gleam, who as golden purusha is therein in the sun"; 
wliila the identity of this purusha with that in men has 
been already usserted hi Taitt. 2. S : s —“ He who dwells 

* Athens. I, 1. P? . 253, SM. * cp. Taitt> 10 
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here in men and that one yonder in the sun are the same," 
This thought is further developed in Brih* 5. 5, where 
among other things it is said: — “ Yonder man who is 
in the orb of the sun, and this man who is in the right 
eye, these two depend on one another. The former 
depends by its rays on the latter, and this by the breath 
of life on the former. This one, when he determines 
to go forth, gazes at that orb of the sun pure (from rays}; 
those rays do not interfere with him.’' Accordingly 
in Brill. 5. 15 1 the dying man entreats the son:— 
" Disperse thy rays, concentrate thy splendour; yea, I 
see thee, thou lovely form ; and he there, that inan there, 
i am he himself.” A similar conception underlies the 
explanation of themselves given in Chand. 4. 11-13 by 
the three sacrificial fires in their Instruction of Upakosala 
as the man in the sun, the moon, and the lightning; 
where upon the teacher in a subsequent correction 
remarks : — “ They have told you only its environment, 
but I will tell you its real nature . . . the man who is 
seen in the eye, he is the atman—thus he spake, — he is the 
immortal, the fearless, he is Brahman*" Sun, moon, and 
lightning are, as be further show's, only the uppermost 
stations of the way of the gods, by which “ the man who 
is not as a man ” (purnshv ’rndnavafi) guides the soul to 
eternal union with Brahman. These views are apparently 
criticised in Kansk. 4, s when Giirgva among his sixteen 
definitions of Brahman proposes the man in the sun, the 
moon, the lightning, and the right eye, and is therefore 
turned away by Ajatas'atrn. 

Prana, manats, a&thra, and ddilytt arc the most 
important symbols under which the worship of Brahman 
is enjoined. Theoretically, indeed, all the objects of wor¬ 
ship recognised and enumerated in Chand. 7, 1-15, viz.— 
ndman, vac', memos, zakLalpa, cittam, dhyanwm, vijfid - 

i g,p. ai50 lu'A ItS- * Hfibj 2. L 
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nam, htdam, tmnam^rtp 1 tty"*, ds-n^n-aan 

are to be regarded as such ; and tHe modes <>l* representa¬ 
tion of Brahman as vile, pydijtci t c'Cth'shus^ st'ott'cti/i, niaftets, 
hrobitftnn, which in Brill. 4, 1 are treated a* imperfect 
and yet are not rejected, stand in a similar position, and 
so also tniitfrm, prdna t eakshus, .mdram, ntenutii in Taitt, 
3. 1. The warmth of rite Irodv and the him zing in the 
ear do duty also as symbols of Brahman on the ground of 
Chiitid. 3. 13. 7-8, where it is said of the light, which is 
above the heaven and at the same time within men, t>, 
of Brahman :—" His sight is that here in the body when 
he is touched a warmth is felt; his hearing is that when 
the cars arc kept closed there is heard, as it were, a hum¬ 
ming like n crackling as of a roaring fire. This ought we 
to worship as his sight and ins hearing." Just as the 
section from which this passage Is taken stands in a 
peculiar, still unexplained relation to the doctrine of lIlo 
dtvum ixtirpanara and the prdijtufjmhottxtm connected 
with it, 1 so the parallel doctrine of the ttpfnl vai&wlnw *** 
is attached to a cognate expression in Drib. 5, y, which 
traces back tlie buzzing in the ear and the fire of digestion 
to the vausvamm fire in men (just as in Ch&icL 3. 13. 7-8 
the humming in the ear and the bodily warmth is traced to 
the Brahman fire in men). Both amount essentially to the 
s am e thing, since, according to the doctrine of the p/vchio- 
gnihoti’ct (which will have to he further considered Inter 
on), digestion is a consumption of the sacrificial food by 
the lire oi prana; and this we have already learnt to 
recogn ise as a symbol of Brahman. 

Among the symbols by which the supmsensibk 
Brahman is represented to sentient perception is finally 
to be reckoned the sacred syllable om, which of all the 
symbols came to be the most important and fruitful. It 
was closely connected with the yoga practice, one of the 

i CliiitHt. a. 11-24, 1 S'atap. Ur. 10, 6.1. 
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most peculiar phenomena of Indian religious life, which 
litter On will claim consecutive treatment- 

4 - Attempts to interpret the St/mbulicd Representations 

of Brahman 

It is a weighty spying, that we must not put new 
wine into *>kl wine-skins, But this requirement (like so 
many other of the requirements of Jesus) id oti too lofty 
u plane, too unpractical, rakes too little account of human 
relations anti weaknesses, to he capable of moio tlMU 
approximate fulfilment. For Jt lies in the nature of 
tilings, that advance in the religious sphere can never he 
simple and absolute, but rather that by the side oi the 
newer and better that which is old and dead must ever V 
still preserved, because it is regarded as something saared. 
We shall see later how entirely Christianity was compelled 
to put its new wine into the old skins. Philosophy put*’ 
sues a somewhat more untrammelled course. External 
liberty, however, is still not internal; and even in the course 
of development, of the newer philosophy from Cartesiiis to 
Kant and onwards (to the greatest of all the battles for 
freedom that mankind has ever waged), we ore only too 
often reminded of Goethes grasshopper that eier flit* 1 '* 
and Hitting leaps, and still in the grass sings its old 
song." 

|[ vvas exactly the same in India. Those symbolical 
representations of Brahman as prana, fikasn, etc. were too 
deeply tooted iu the consciousness for it to be possible to 
throw them overboard without further trouble. There 
followed a series of attempts to preserve the symbols, 
while combining with them a truer conception of Brah¬ 
man. The section Kansk 3-4 is especially typical of 
this method of procedure. The important fact, taughtJ 
principally by Yfijiiavalkbya, and perhaps first- grasped by . 
liiiu. that Brahman, the atman, must be sought above all 1 
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in the knowing subject, i.e. in the consciousness (ptryifA), 
hiul found a place alike in the schools of the SAmnvcda, 1 
imil in those of the Rigvedn; although the Litter, to judge 
from Ait. Ar. 2. 1-2, adhered especially closely to the 
symbolic representation of Brahman ;is prana. While, 
however, amongst the Aitareyins the new knowledge of 
Brahman as prajna (consciousness) is attached immedi¬ 
ately to this representation, 9 the Kaush. Up, endeavours 
to effect a reconciliation of the two by means of the 
equation, prana = prnjful Kaush. 3 shows in a better way 
how the objects of sense are dependent on the organs of 
sense, and the latter in turn on the consciousness (prajit/i, 
j. i 'ajndtmau), But like a fi Lise note the re n i us thro ugh th c 
whole the assertion put forward again and again:—“ What 
however the prana is, that is the prajM, and what the 
prajM is, that is the prana.' 5 The sole reason advanced 
for this bold identification is,—" for both dwell united in 
the body, and unitedly depart out of it.’ 1 * A similar 
attempt to identify the prana and the aktfara, and both 
with dnafuta, “ bliss,” which forms the essence of Brah¬ 
man, is found in Chand, 4. 10. 5: — “Brahman is life 
(praria). Brahman is joy (kam = dnandet), Brahman is 
the expanse (hh<tm = db^a); to which the fires that 
impart this instruction addin explanation:—“In truth, 
the expanse, that is the joy, and the joy, that is the 
expanse and they expound to him how that Brahman 
is life and the broad expanse. A still more compre¬ 
hensive blending of symbols with reality is undertaken 
by the very complex paragraph, Brih. 2/3. Here "two 
forms " of Brahman are distinguished, the material (mortal, 
abiding, existing), and the immaterial (immortal,departing] 
other-worldly). (1) The material Brahman is physical 
nature and the human body; the sun and the eye ore its 

1 CMnd. S, 12. 4, Kcim 1-8- 1 AiL Up. 3= AiL Ar. SL (J, 

* K.;Uk>]j. 3. 4, 
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essence. ('2) The immaterial Brahman is vftyn find ukas'a, 
prana, and the void in man ; the purusha in the sun anti 
the eve is its essence. Thus far therefore we are dealing 
with the symbolical. But this is abruptly transcended 
when the purusha is further identified by means of the 
famous formula of Yajfiavnlkhya neti neti and the upani- 
6 had satyafya satyam borrowed from Brih. 2. 1. 20 wirli 
the unknowable super-essential Brahman. A similar 1 lend¬ 
ing virtually takes place in Brih. 3. 7, when vayu-prana as 
the world-thread (stitram) and the atm an as the inner guide 
{(/.".! a. r if ami») are discussed in the same context, and are 
therefore probably identified. The prayer of the student 
also in Taitfc 1. 1 1 ie remarkable, because a perfectly clear 
consciousness of the symbolical representation of Brahman 
by vsiyn is therein expressed Reverence to Brahman ! 
Reverence to thee, Vayn! for thou art the visible Brahman, 
thee will I recognise as the visible Bra hman . In later 
texts prana has become occasionally a synonym for Atman, 
us in K&th. 6. 2; or is made dependent on the latter, as 
in Praam 3. 3, where the prana (perhaps following Rigv. 
X. 121. 2 } Kith. 3. I, and anticipating the reflection ” 
between souls and objects in the SAnkhya philosophy) is 
described os the copy or shadow (oh&y&) of the Atman. It 
was reserved for the reactionary spirit oi the Maitr. Up. (’■ 
1-8 to rehabilitate prana and fiditya, and to enlarge upon 
their identity os well us the manner of their worship in 
tedious speculations. 

5 , Appendix ; Interpn'etations of and Substitutes 
for Ritual Practices 

The partial interpretation in the oldest parts of the 
Upauishads of certain ritual conceptions and practices 
which are deeply rooted in consciousness in the light of 
the doctrine of Brahman, and the partial substitution for 

* cp. aliio I. )2- 
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them of new ceremonies more in harmony with the spirit 
of tiie new doctrine, is tulit Leri to the symbolical view of 
Bmlmiun, We propose briefly to indicate the lent lino 
characteristics on both sides, 

Tlmfc India more than any other country is the land 
of symbol.? is owing to the nature of Indian thought., 
which applied itself to the most abstruse problems before 
it whs even remotely in a position to treat them intelli¬ 
gently. As early as the period of the Brahma tins the 
separate acts of the ritual were frequently regarded as 
symbols, whose allegorical meaning embraced a wdtler 
range. But the Aranyakas were the peculiar arena of 
these allegorical expositions. In harmony with their 
prevailing purpose, to offer to the VAnnprastha an equi¬ 
valent for the sacrificial observances, for the most part no 
longer practicable, they indulge in mystical interpretations 
of these, which are then followed up in the oldest Upani- 
shads. In the latter we often see the fundamental con¬ 
ception of the Atman doctrine appearing in symbolical 
guise, and we should be disposed to trace in allegorical 
speculations of this nature the earliest origin of the 
Upanishad doctrine. That it is not so, that the doctrine 
of the Atman as the sole reality has not been developed 
originally from ritualistic conceptions, but was adapted to 
them first in later times, we have inferred above (t* 17 H‘) 
from the tradition surviving still in numerous instances 
m the Upamshads, that it was kings, i.e Kshatriyns 
&0m the Brahmans first received the most import¬ 

ant elements of the Atmuu doctrine. This they then 
appropriated in their own way, comb|lng it in allegorical 
fashion with the entirely heterogeneous methods of the 
mud This view fintls an unexpected but all the more 

valuable confirmation in the manner in which the different 

oi tUe Vetla «*»wl it the conception of the Atman 
or the pifuia as its precursor, ft is evidenced, that is to 
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say. by the fact that each Veda starts from the ritual 
service peculiar tu it, the adherents of the Rig v edit from 
the ukthum, tliusc of the Santa veda from, the ud'jUJm, and 
the schools of the white Ynjurveda from the <m’a 
in order by a symbolical interpretation to arrive at tire 
conception of the prana or at man. It is however incon¬ 

ceivable that the atm an doctrine should have originated 
on so different yet parallel lines of development, while the 
facts are completely explained on the supposition that the 
doctrine of the prana-fit man was taken over from another 
source, and harmonised by each school to the best of its 
ability with the ruling ideas of its ritual. This we pro¬ 
pose to illustrate by a few examples. 

The chief function of the priests of the Rigveda is the 
recitation of the s'QStram (hymn of praise), which wan 
chosen for the purpose on each occasion from the hymns 
of the Rigveda, The ukthani however is " the most 
beautiful, most famous, most potent among the s'astms. 
This is identified by the Aitareyins under several alle¬ 
gorical forms with the prune ; s while the Kuushitakins 
identify the ukthavi with Brahman (materialised in ricy 
yajus, Sitman}.* As the priests of the Rigveda regarded 
the uktham as the climax of their service, so those of the 
Siimnveda looked upon the chanting of the mlgltha, which 
w<ts similarly identified with the syllable tszra, the p) (hia t 
the sun, or the puntsha in the sun and the eye; while 
in flh fmrl . 2 the complete muian t whose climax is formed 
by the chanting of the udgltha, is compared with various 
cosmieal and psychical conditions. The early portions of 
the Upanishad - Brftbumia, which, including the Kcua 
Upan., belongs to the Talavakura school of tlie Samavcda, 
is concerned with allegories el . u entirely similar character. 
For the priests of the Yajurveda who arc entrusted with 
the carrving out of the sacred rites a similar part is taken 
1 KnuelL “9, * AiL Ar. S. 1-3. 3 Katidt. 3. 0, 
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by the net of sacrifice itself, and here again also it is the 
highest of all the sacrificial observances, viz. the horse- 
sac r idee {ux ramedha), with which Brill- 1. 1-2 begins, in 
order to recognise in the steed the imiverse, into which 
Prajapatl Is transformed with the object of again offering 
himself in sacrifice. In Taitt. Samh. 7. a. 25 also this 
allegorical interpretation of the horse of the sacrifice as 
the universe is found, and in Taitt. Up. 1. 5 in a different 
way the interdict of the sacrificial animal is broken 
through, in that a fourth sacred word of the sacrifice 
vnahm, which must denote Brail man, is added to the three 
hhttr bftuvah svar, which are interpreted as earth, atmo¬ 
sphere and heaven. The remaining schools of the 
Yujurveda appear to have started in their allegorising 
from another aspect, of the cult, from the disposal, of the 
sacred fire-altars, as may be inferred from Kath. 1 and 
Midtr. 1. I. 1 Throughout, however, we sec how the ritual 
representations are, according to the Vedic schools them¬ 
selves, only different means whereby expression may be 
given under an allegorical garb to thoughts common to all. 

Of other allegorical interpretations we will cite further 
only that of the Gayatrf, the first in order of Vedic metres, 
consisting of three feet thrice repeated), to 

which an imaginary fourth was afterwards added. Ij i this 
quadrupedal form the Gayatri is a symbol of Brahman, 
who is likewise four-footed. Later on we shall have to 
consider this four-footed character of Brahman, and its 
connection with the four states of the soul, waking, dream¬ 
ing, deep sleep, and turlya. In their manner of treat¬ 
ment of the symbolical G&yatrf the two chief texts adopt 
entirely different methods. According to Chanrl. 3. 12, 
the text of the Veda and all created things, the earth, the 
body, the heart, and the vital organs, these six form the one 
sixfold foot of the Gayatri, and the three remaining feet 5 

1 cp, Msuitr, U- 33- a With rtftrtncc to Rj^v. X. LK) d a. 
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arc immortal in heaven, and are symbolised by space, the 
physical body and heart; in Brih. 5. 11, on the contrary, 
three feet ol" the Lf&yutri appear under a material form 
as tite worlds, the veiias, and the vital breaths, while only 
the fourth {tnrtya} is t ran seen dent, and finds expression 
symbolically in the sun, the eye, truth, power, and life. 

In this way on the vise of the new teaching an attempt 
was made to preserve the traditional heirlooms of the 
ritual, while transforming them into symbols of the atm an 
doctrine. Soon however men went further, and en¬ 
deavoured to supersede the most important of the tradi¬ 
tional observances by other ceremonies adapted to the 
teaching concerning the atraau. In Brih. 3. 1, for 
example, for the tour priests (hotar, adhvaryu, udgaiar, 
hrfthinan} the four cosmicai and the corresponding psych¬ 
ical phenomenal foynis of the ittuiun are substituted (as 
fire and speech, sun and eye, wind and breath, moon and 
manna), and instead of the usual rewards there was 
introduced union with the atm an as realised in the 
universe. Similarly in Ch&ncL 4- 16. 2, instead of the 
brahman his manas is introduced, and instead of the hotar, 
adhvaryu, and udgitar, the vac' embodied in them. 

A further attempt' to transcend the sacrificial ritual 
is found in the conception of the man himself and his 
life as an act of service. Thus in Chand. 3. 1 <5 the three 
periods of human life appear in place of the three 1'raisings 
of the Soma, and in a different way itt Chand. 3, 17 the 
functions of hungering, eating, begetting, etc,, replace the 
chief acts of the Soma sacrifice. In detail this thought is 
carried out by assigning the different organs and functions 
to the requirements and acts of the sacrifice, 1 and else¬ 
where with still greater elaboration. 2 

Finally, in many of the instances enumerated it 
remains doubtful whether it is intended merely to inter- 

- PrfTjgn Ui XTptU. 3—1, 


1 Alabin. 64 
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]n’ct allegorically the still txistmjji sftcoficisl cult, or to set 
it aside and replace it by physical and psychical condition*. 
The hitter is distinctly the case with the hist anil most 
important phenomenon that we have to notice, where the 
fiffnihotram is replaced by the pruna-agrahotru m . 

The a</>uhotra>n, opbBistmg in a twice repeated liba¬ 
tion of boiled milk, which was poured into the fire every 
morning at sunrise and at sunset every evening, and 
thus wins offered to the gods, and with them to all beings, 
had robe maintained throughout his life (i/dvaj-jlvam) by 
the man who had ouce entered into the estate of a house¬ 
holder. After the prana, indwelling in us all, had been 
introduced in place of the gods, the attempt was made to 
replace the agniholram or lire-sacrifice by a prdiia-nijm- 
kotram, a sacrifice offered in the fire of prana. The con¬ 
tinual inspiration and exspiration necessary for the 
maintenance of life (prarta) might be regarded as such. 
A first trace of this idea may be found in the words of 
Brih. 1- 5. 23:—■*' Therefore if a man would observe a 
vow, be should inhale and exhale anil wish, ‘May not 
evil or death seize me.’” 1 This “inner ngnihotrum "* 
occurs with a more developed character and a clearer 
repudiation of the agnibotram cult in Kaush. Up. 2. 5 
“These two sacrifices (of inspiration and speech-, Lc. cx- 
Kpimtion :I ) are endless and immortal; for whether awake 
or asleep they are continually dicing offered The other 
sacrifices, oil the contrary, are limited, for they consist 
of works. Therefore the wise men of old (who in the 
UpnnisLmU are cited guite commonly as authority when 
novel ideas arc introduced) did not offer the agnihotriim,” 
Like the breathing here, so the nutrition of the body also 
might be conceived, as a sacrifice offered in the lire of diges- 


1 rp. also AIL At. 3. (k & 

1 ditfimiTi* i?^rtf7if^rriur ; cp. tdno Kaii&h. Ar. 10. 

" m j : u Tltf lwh lilmtiuns c.i iht txaj«irdtiim mart inspimticm . 11 
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tiou (identified in Brill. 5. 9 with the (tgni vrcUrdnura), 
and be substituted for the traditional agnihotram. Here 
also is found the first trace of the thought in Brill. U.2: 

_« p or a ]l which lie (who knows this) consumes, that 

he presents (to the atinan null through it) to the gods." 
An amplified description of this new kind of agnihotram 
appears first in CliAml. 5. 19-34. There is no farther 
need of a specially prepared milk offering, " whatever 
food is nearest to hand, that is suitable for sacrifice. 
Sacrifice is offered also in the dhamnhjn fire of the 
mouth, since the five libations, of which this sacrifice 
presented to the prftna consists, viz. —the inspiration, inter- 
spimtion, exepiretk.il, the all- and up-breathing, ami with 
them the corresponding five organs of sense, are for 
the beuefit of the five nature gods and the live world 
spheres.* In a neighbouring passage the rinsing of the 
mouth customary before and after eating is conceived as 
a swathing of the prana with water. 8 Both acts, the 
nourishing and the swathing of the prana (with obvious 
reference to Chhnd. 5. 24), are connected together, and 
provided with corresponding rules in Maitr. 0. 9. Accord- 
jjj.r to this passage also, the customary agnihotram seems 
t<T be superseded by the pranagnihotram (fan ton cue* 
yajati), while in the appendix Maitr. G. 34 both are pre¬ 
served side by side in that the agnihotram restored to 
its rightful position is conceived as the 1! openly in ado' 
pr&Q&gnihotram, A final -step in this development is 
indicated in the Prirafign. Up, 1-2, which, presupposing 
apparently nil the passages just quoted, declares the 
customary agnihotram to be superfluous, and for the 
pnVnagniiiotmm prescribes a minutely elaborated ritual. 

ichatid.6-i* . , „ „ 

* cp. die wot® ik-toiUil dUcdpsiou m Diaissen, hP**"-, p- MO f. 

# CluLud. 6. i 2 i eg UriSi. C- 1.1-1- 
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IV. The Essential Brahmas 

1 . Introduction 

In the Inter Ved£nta* hy a combination of liis three 
essential attributes, Brahman is described as nadcidd- 
us 11 being (sa-f) mind (cit) nud bliss (dnanda). 
This name does not occur in may except the latest of the 
Upamshads, and has not yet l>een found in Badar&yam 
or Sankara. We arc able however, with a measure of 
probability, to trace In the Upanishuds the stops that led 
up to it, inasmuch as the more reflection on Brahman was 
emancipated from symbolic representations, the more it 
was concentrated on these three ideas, just as occasionally 
also ft combination of them was attempted. Thus at the 
close of liis great discussion with the nine interlocutors, 
Ydjnavalkhya declares, turning to them all : 1 *' Brahman 
is bliss and knowledge” (vijrtdnam anandam brahma); 
and in the following section, s where he reduces six 
symbolical methods of representation to their true value, 
tatyxm, prujaa and dnanda also appear aide by side with 
three other attributes of the divine being. Taifct. 3, 1 
approximates yet closer to the charueter of the formula 
that was customary later, when it is said in a poetical 
passage that forms the climax of the development of 
thought:—■ 

He who knows Brahman 

As truth, knowledge, in finite {aifyam jildwaw tuiMtnfant), 

UidJen in ike cavity (of the heart) and in farthest space, 
lie obtains every wish 

In communion with Brahman, the omniscient. 

Since here, at the opening of the Auandavallt, a refer¬ 
ence to Brahman as dnanda (bliss) would be entirely 
In place, while there was no speeial occasion to describe 
1 Bpk 3. S. 3S, » Blik 4.1. 
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the ribi*.-«•»*■» M»*») j“* “ •“» 

otr e .s/ whs to be lab! especially on bis indwelling m tlie 

heardi the suggestion has been made 1 that aivtnli'm might 
not Lprobahly be « indent error, ratified after a time 
bV tradition, for ancmdam, which arose from Hie feet tin 
latest predicates were taken for nominative, a Potion 
3 ril -ely occupied by dnandam. If this is accepted we 
sb lld Im've here the earliest occurrence of the formula so 
celebrated in later times. It must be admit ted however 
tilt the force of our argument is weakened by the con- 
sileration that it is apparently a quotation that lies belorc 
tj and that this as such may not so confident 1 J _ 
blonght into harmony with the following words. It 
J also difficult to understand bow, assuming the 
J.hversalitv of the reading ^ tm-Iition of 

Iwndam (in m^^umda) could have mum tinned itself 
ky its tide. A combination of the four predioatu. 
Aneniioned is found in the somewhat late UpuidKid 
I Sa t vopanish atsara, No, 21, where Brahman ® defined » 
/“true! knowledge, infinite, blW’* An explanation^ 
lthese four conceptions is added, and then ic is sa . 
“That of which these four realities (heing, know kdg. 
infinite, bliss) are a characteristic, and which entente 

without change in space, time, and « 

nimitteshu), H called the supreme atman or the^supreme 
Brahman, indicated by the word ‘that (in tut 
Thus we see the origin of the formnk 
which appears ns such first (apart, tmni. Tuitti . m 
Srisiuibottiimtip. 4. 6. 7 and Kamapurvucap 92, ivumot 
taratap 2. 4. 5, and is subsequently employed tunes with- 
"number. Let us also use it as a framework m 


.SEesSsfgSaSSi55® 

arum tom W^o, vijMnam dirtub™ hwhm. 
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order bo summarise the most important concepts, 
rhe UpaniaWs under the headings,—Brahman bt 
ns cit, and as (bnxtnda. in the present chapter w( 
yet to discuss the contradictory nature of Brabmal 
lib uiiknowiibleiiLiss. 


im 


2. Umhnuin W Being and not-Being {sat and asa(] 

Reality and not-Reality (satyam and asaty am) 

As early ns Rigvedu X. 129* 1, with a degree of p!i 
sopliical insight remarkable when the date is con side ij 
it is said of the primeval condition of things, the prime!) 
substance, therefore of Brahman in the later sense, tit 
at that time there was nee naad, u sod., 14 neither nr 
being nor yet being,' 1 Not the former, for a not-beii 
neither is nor has been ; not the latter, becau.se empiric 
reality, and with it the abstract idea of “being' derived 
from it, must be denied of the primeval substance. Wine 
however metaphysics has to borrow all its ideas and! 
expressions from the reality of experience, to which the 
circle of our concept ions is limited, and to remodel them 
solely in conformity with its needs, it is natural that in ,J 
process of time we should find the first principle of things 
defined now as the (not-ernpi rival) being, now as the 
(empirical) not-being. The latter occurred already in the 
two myths of the creation : l —“This universe in truth in 
the beginning was not-bciug: for they say. What was 
this not-being V’ % and “This universe in truth in the 
beginning was untiling at nil There was no heaven, 
no earth, no atmosphere. This being that was solely 
not-being conceived a wish. May I be,”" etc, Simi¬ 
larly, in some passages of the Upimishads; — “This 
universe was in the beginning mot-being; this (not- 
being) was being. It arose: thereupon an egg was 


1 Sec jUfifcwirtnr Vf, T. 1, j>[>. ISO, SOi 
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developed,” etc. 1 And in Taitt. 2. 7, where the verse is 
quoted ;—• 

Nat-being was this in the ba^Eiming; 

From U lasing nrose. 

Mf-fh 6 b.itlOi.yl illllcWi out ul 
Tli ere fore is it niumfl u 

The preceding words show clearly how this is to be under¬ 
stood, for there at the beginning the verse is quoted, 
“ He is not ns it were not-ltcing, who knows Brahman as 
tiot-being" and it is then further explained how Bwliman 
creates the universe, and as the (empirical) not-being, the 
unreal, is contrasted with it as the being, the real 11 After 
he had created it, he entered into it ; after he had entered 
into it, he was:— 

The bang imd, the lieyond (tat and trjat). 

Expressible and intipresaihle, 

Founded and fomidMion] e*sa, 

CoruwiGidsHxip.- snJ- unconMiGUgG^a^ 

Reality imd isnreidlt.y. 

As r6iility ho everything that existed ; for this 

men call reality {tat mtyum Hi aeakslwte)” A similar 
ilis Unction is dravrn as early as Bpli- 2, 3. I, 1 £ ‘ In truth, 
tin. re are two forms of Brahman, that Ls to say - —- 

The formed md the unfonuedp 
The? mortal utd the Lmmoryd, 

The abiding anti the fleeting, 

Tim hmtig and Iks beyond {fed and tytm)* 

This passage, in spite of the air of a compilation which 
the chapter of which it, forms the opening wears, gives an 
impression of greater age, und perhaps the passage from the 
Taittiriya is connected with it, and develops the thought 
further by more clearly contrasting Brahman as the beyond, 
inexpressible, foundat,ionless, unconscious, unreal with the 
universe ns the being, expressible, founded, conscious, real. 
At the same time this decides the question, which may well 

1 ('bund.3, is. i. 
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Siave agitated men’s minds at that time .whether the universe 
originated from the being or the not-being; at which ques¬ 
tion the (prolwtbly older) passage Cliand, t;. 2. 1 glances 
“ Being only, my good sir, this was in the beginning, one 
only and without a second. Some indeed say that ibis 
was not-being in the beginning, one only and without a 
second; from this not-being being was born. But how, 
mv good sir, could this be so ? How could being be bora 
from not-being? Being therefore rather, my good sir, this 
was in the beginning, one only and without a second. 

In harmony with the position thus taken up in the follow¬ 
ing exposition of CMnd. 6, Brahman is usually named sat 
“ being” or satyam “ reality.” 

The wool satijam (reality) also is used precisely as 
sat with a twofold meaning. While it denotes Brahman 
in the section Chand, 6 just referred to (so especially iu 
the well-known formulas—fat salymn, sa dtmd, tattmm 
asi), and is found with this meaning in Brib< o. 4, in the 
same Upanislmd Brill. 2. 1. 20 1 satyam is on the contrary 
the reality of experience, and Brahman is contrasted with 
it as mtyasya* satyam, that which alone in this reality is 
truly real“ Its secret name {npanixhad) is 1 the reality 
of reality '; that is to say, the vital breaths (prdndh) are 
the reality, and it is their reality." The same words recur 
in Bph. 2. 3. (i; that they are here borrowed is evident 
from the fact that reference to the empirical reality as 
11 the vital breaths” (prdn^/t) was justified by the preced¬ 
ing words in Brih, 2, 1. 20 only, and not in Brih, 2. 3. 6. 
In Brih. 1. 6. 3 also, as in these passages, satyarn denotes 
the real in an empirical sense:—"It is the immortal, 
veiled by the reality (amritam mtyena chrmnam ); the 
prana, that is bo say, is the immortal, name and form 
are the reality; by these that prana is veiled/’ The 
words amritam satyena chonnam appear to he one of 


1 = 2. x e. 
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those undent mystical formula;, accompanied by their 
explanation, which we lmve already eoujeeturally assigned 
as the oldest, form of rhe Upanishads, Since tlie opposite 
of aati/a (true) is usually anrita (untrue), it, is perhaps 
conceivable that the formula irt another recension took the 
form dnritem satyma elamnam. This would explain the 
curious play upon the word satyam which is carried out 
in ili-ilk 5. 5. 1 }—" This sat yam consists of three syllables* 
The first syllable is sa, the second It, the third yam. 
The first and the last syllables are the truth (saiyam), 
in the middle is the untruth {anritom ); this untruth is 
enclosed on both sides by the truth (anritam nlhmjatah 
StatyCii/x •parigriJdtatn} j by this menus it becomes an 
actual being ” (by Brahman the universe acquires its 
reality). The three syllables are differently explained 
in Chfind. 8, 3. 5, sa as ihe immortal, ti as the mortal, 
and yam as the point of meeting {yam, yae'chati) of 
both ; and again diff erently in K flush* 1. 6 the syllable 
-tyafti in the word satycwi has reference to the gods and 
the vital breaths (external and internal nature), and the 
syllable sat- to the “ being ” distinct from the gods and 
the vital breaths, and exalted above them. 

For the later Upanishads the question whether Brah¬ 
man is (riot-empirical) being or (empirical) not-being has 
no further significance. These, like al! other pairs of 
opposites, are transcended by Brahman. He is neither 
befjia nor not-being H j l <l higher than that wdiieh is and 
that which is not” ;* he comprehends in himself empirical 
reality, the realm of ignorance, and eternal refillty, the 
kingdom of knowledge — 

Two there are (hat in the eternal infinite supreme Brahman 
Lit Sudden. knuwk-dge illll! ignorance: 

Ignorance La fleeting, knowledge eternaL 

Yet. lie who its lord ordauii them is tluit other. 3 


1 £Vel^ 4* 18. 


3 2 . Z. 1 . 
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3, Brahman as Qotoseioitsness, Thought {cit) 

The conception of the dtman implies that the first 
principle of tilings must above all be sought in man’s inner 
self. Tilt! inner nature of a man however is not uccesBible 
in the same way as his exterior. While the external 
appearance ns body with all its organs and functions is 
exposed to view, and both the outer to and the inner 
play of hones and joints, of sinews, muscles and nerves, 
lie open to investigation on all sides, the knowledge of 
our inner nature is very limited and one-sided, W e have 
no immediate perception of the body from within in the 
totality of its organs and their functions, like our view 
of it from without. Rather is our inner nature like a 
.rreat house with many floors, passages and chambers, 
of which only ft part is illuminated by a light burning 
in an upper storey, while all the rest remains in darkness, 
but is none the less real and existing. On first entering 
such a house, the mistake might easily arise of imagining 
the light the centre of the house, and that the accommo¬ 
dation of the latter extended only as far ns the rays of 
the light reached, and all else since it was invisible might 
he regarded as altogether non-existent. Il is due to this 
cause that the philosophising spirit of mankind in India, 
Greece, and modern times has with remarkable unanimity 
fallen Into an error, which we can most briefly describe 
by the word mtellectwdism, and which consists in the 
belief that the innermost essence of man and of the 
universe, call it Brahman, first principle or deity, can Iwar 
any similarity or analogy or identity with that which we 
meet with here “behind man’s pale forehead,” asconscious¬ 
ness, thought or spirit. Yet whatever judgement may 
be passed on the value of this conception, in any case the 
entire development of philosophy from Plato anil Aristotle 
to the present with few exceptions has Wn dominated 
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|jy the thought that the nature of the son], and in con¬ 
nection therewith the nature of god, is to Vie conceived 
as something related or analogous to human thought, as 
reason,, spirit or intelligence. And as in Western philosophy 
the origin of this thought may be traced as far back as 
Xenophanes (ouXc? op?, ovXos mj«, oSXav Bs t and 

Parmenides (tvvtw B' «W1 vc «n tf ovu&cfv £<m ptw). 
so in India the leading advocacy if not the earliest origi¬ 
nation of the very same idea is attached to the name of 
Yajfmvdkhya. All his views put forward in the Bri- 
hadaranv:\ka Upamshad centre in the conviction that 
Brahman, the Atman, is the knowing subject within us; 
and on this very account, as we shall see later on, is 
unknowable. 

Thus in Brih. 3. 4 he is invited by Ushastsa to 
explain 41 the immanent, not transcendent Brahman, that 
as soul Ls within all ” For answer he refers to the soul, 
which by inspiration and cxspinitioii, by the intermediate 
and the tip-breathing, manifests itself in experience as 
the vital principle. To the objection that this is only 
to point to the fact, not to give an explanation of it, 
he rejoins“ Thou canst not see the seer of seeing, 
thou canst not hear the hearer of hearing, thou cause not 
comprehend the eomprellender of comprehension, thou 
canst not know the knower of knowledge ; he is thy soul, 
that is within all." And to confirm the assertion that 
the knowing subject here characterised by him constitutes 
not only the essence ol the soul but, in and with that, 
the essence of the godhead, he adds, « Whatever Ls distinct 

from that is liable to suffering,” 

He concludes therefore his description in Brill. 3* 3, 11 
of the almighty being who sustains and pervades space, 
and with ft the entire universe, with the words g-“ In 
truth, 0 GArgi, this imperishable one sees but is not seen, 
hears but is "not heard, comprehends but is not compre- 
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liended, knot’s but is not known. Beside him there is 
none that sees, beskle him there is none that hear*, beside 
him there is none that comprehends, beside him there 
is none that knows. In truth, 0 GArgi, in this imperish¬ 
able one is space inwoven and interwoven.” (It cleaves, 
according to Rant, to the knowing subject.) 

In the instruction given to M&ftttiyi, in Bril*. 2. 4. 
11 , YAjnavalkhya compares the Atman to the ocean. As 
this is the meeting-place of all waters, so the Atman as 
eye is the meeting-place of all forms, as car of nil sounds, 
as nose of all smells, etc. For the correctness of our 
view of this passage let Brill. 1. 4. 7 in the first instance 
bear testimony:—“ as breathing he is named breath, 
as speaking speech, as seeing eye, as hearing ear, as 
understanding mind; all these are but names for his 
operations." So also Chand. 8, 12, 4:—"When the 
eye is directed on space, he is the spirit in the eye, the 
eye (itself) senes (only) for seeing; and if a man desires 
to smell, it is the Atman, the nose serves only for smell¬ 
ing ; and if a man desires to speak, it is the fit man, the 
voice serves only for speaking; and if a man desires to 
hear, it is the Atman, the ear serves only for hearing; 
and if a man desires to understand, it is the atm an, the 
mind is his divine eye. With this divine eye, the mind, 
he perceives these joys and delights therein." If we 
consider that this thought is here somewhat abruptly 
joined on to that which precedes, and in general occupies 
an isolated position in the circle of the ideas of the 
Chandogya, while with Yijfiavalkhya it forms the central 
point of all his reasoning, it becomes probable that 
borrowing has taken place on the side of the Cliandogya. 
The same may be true of the entire exposition of Kansh. 
3, which traces out in detail the dependence of the objects 
of sense on the organs of sense, and of the latter again 
on the prujmetman, the “self-consciousness” (repeatedly 
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explained ns identical with the utmun); whereupon it is 
said in close accord with the above passages“ Into 
hiiu as eye all forms are gathered, by the eye he reaches 
all forms; into him as ear all sounds are gathered, by the 
ear he reaches all sounds," etc. 

The most complete exposition by Yujfiavalkliyn of his 
theory of the atman as the knowing subject persisting 
without change through the states of waking, dreaming, 
deep sleep, death, migration and final deliverance of the 
soul is found in tire incomparable section Brill. 4. 3-4. 
Here the king Janaka first proposes the question,— 
■* What serves man for light T ” YAjnavolkhya returns an 
evasive answer,—the sun serves him for light. W hen, 
however, the sun has set?—The moon. And when this 
also has set?— The fire. And when this also is ex¬ 
tinguished ?—The voice. And when this also is silenced ? 
—“ Then is he himself (&mem) his own light. “ What do 
you mean by self ? ” “ It is the spirit behind the organs 

of sense which is essential knowledge, and shines w itliin 
in the heart." The further description is given how this 
spirit, while remaining the same, roves through this 
world in waking and dreaming, through the world of 
Brahman in deep sleep and death; how in waking it 
surveys the good and evil of this world without being 
moved thereby, “for nothing cleaves to this spirit (the 
knowing subject stands opposed to everything that is 
objective) ; how in dreaming it builds up a world for 
itself, “for it is the creator”; how finally, in deep dream¬ 
less sleep, wrapped round by the self that consists of 
knowledge, the prdjnct dtroon, i.e, the absolute knowing 
subject, it lias no consciousness of objects, and yet is not 
unconscious ;—“ when then he sees not, yet is he seeing, 
although he sees not; since for the seer them is no inter¬ 
ruption of seeing because he is imperishable; hut them 
is no second beside him, no other distinct from him for him 
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to see." 1 Compare the cognate passage Bril'- -■ 1. 17-20, 
according to which on falling asleep all the prdna# (eye, 
ear, etc.) enter into the Atman, and on waking all the vital 
spirit*, worlds, gods and living being* spring forih from 
.him again like sparks from the lire. The above passage 
Brill. 4. 4. 1 £ further describes how at death all the vital 
power* gather around the knowing sul tjeet, i n order with him 
to go forth ton new incarnation,—" because lie has become 
one, therefore he does nor sec, as they say" (in reality he 
continues ever seeing) j and how finally after deliverance 
has been attained the body is cast off like the skin of 
a snake, "but the bodiless, the i mm ortal, the life is pure 
Brahman and pure light" (i.e. the knowing subject). 
"In truth," it is said in conclusion, "this great un- 
begofcten self is of the vital organs that which consists of 
knowledge.” Tins identity of Brahman with the knowing 
subject, which forms the ruling conception in the thought 
of Ysijnavalkhya, is most clearly expressed in a (certainly 
later) modification of the illustration of the lump of salt 
(preserved in its original form in Brill. 2. 4. 12):—" It is 
like a lump of salt, that has no (distinguishable) inner or 
outer, but consists through and through entirely of savour ; 
so in truth this Atman has no (distinguishable) inner or outer, 
but consists through aud through entirely of knowledge .” 3 

How deep YAjhavalkliyas conception of Brahman us 
the knowing subject lias penetrated we see from the fact 
that it dominates the entire succeeding development of 
ideas, as we propose briefly to show. 

In the first place, we must here recall to mind the 
description of Brahman as "the light of lights.” 3 This 
expression is nothing more than an epitome of the thought 
expounded above, that the Atman is itself its own light, 

'Brill. 4. a. 83. s Brib. 4. S. 13. 

ji/otit, Bfili. 4. 4. C©: tafcen war theac* in Mand. 2. 4 . £», 

Clt» 13. 17. 
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wheu sun, moon and fire cease to shine. Thus too is to 
be explained the splendid verse that occurs thrice in 
different schools :*— 

Thiite no sun shines, nu mtron, nur gUmmorinp 'i-if, 

Nr St vender lightning, die fire <4 forth b (jin.-ntihel; 

Ktom liiio, who alone shines, *11 else boemwi; it, hri-hineSd, 

The whole world himt* into splendour &i his aliining- 

The original position of this veree is in the K&t-hnka 
Upanishad, though this treatise otherwise frequently be- 
trays its dependence on Brill, 4. 3--L' Of Chitid. 8, ! i. -1 
we have already spoken above. TS hen iunher it is said, 
in the well-known passages Ckiiiri, S. 3, 4 and 8. 1'2. 4, 
that the soul in deep sleep is raised from out of this body, 
enters into the purest light {param jyotiv) and thereby 
assumes its proper form, the peculiar designation of Brali- 
man as parawi jyotis may well refill ^ aj&avalkhya s cuii- 
eeption of the Stman, which as the knowing subject is its 
own light. 

Associated with this thought, and like it of great 
antiquity iu India, is the conception of the divine world 
as an eternal kingdom of light, in contrast to the dark¬ 
ness of this earth. 1 * * 4 This conception is combined further 
on with the philosophical thought that the atman us the 
knowing subject is its own light, to form the frequently 
recurring idea of the eternal day of Brahman. This is flic 
case perhaps as early as Chnud. 3. LI, where the descrip¬ 
tion is given how the sun after the close of the thirty - 
one world-periods will “no longer rise or set, but remain 
stationary 1 in mid-heaven" ; how moreover for the wise 
this condition is already attained now, so that for them 
there is perpetual day {sahnBrdiv^ ha era asmai bharati). 


1 Kiith. 5. IS, S'vtt & W, St and- -■ -■ 10 - 

^ cp. Kfiith- -L ^ 

*cp, 2. -p Braiima Up, l. 

4 t [j. t M prov^rbiiil sayings quoted in Bfih- L- 3- -B, ChileJ. 3, 1*. U- 
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More is found in Chand. 8. 4. 2, where Brahman is com¬ 
pared to a bridge :—“ Therefore, in truth, even the night, 
if it crosses tills bridge,is changed into day, for this world 
of Brahman ” (which is in the heart) “is perpetual light 
(scfjtW d i nbh a #«).” The follow big passt iges a re dependent 
upon rills :—“ the darkness gives place, now there is no 
longer day nor night”; 1 “when the darkness (of ignorance) 
is pierced through, then is reached that which is not 
affected with darkness; and he who has thus pierced 
through tlmi which is so affected, lie lias Iteheld like a 
glittering circle of sparks Brahman bright as the sun, 
endowed with nil might, beyond the reach of darkness, 
that si lines in yonder sun as in the mnou, the fire and 
the lightning"; * meditation on om leads in the 
highest degree “ to the eternal day of Brahman, whence is 
the source of lights”; 1 “for him (the sannyaem) there is 
neither day nor night; therefore it was said also by the 
rishi/ ‘ for it is a perpetual day T ; 6 in yoga the spirit 
becomes “ wholly the light of knowledge alone, the eternal, 
sleepless and dreamless, without name and form, alto¬ 
gether resplendent® omniscient,—to him worship is of 
no more account" ; 7 “ the eternal, free from slumber and 
dreams, is then bis own light;* for ever light® is this 
being, this essential being in himself .” 16 

That the atman is the knowing subject within us, and 
cannot therefore be an object of worship, is enforced also 
in the opening verses of the Eeuu Uponishad. Here in 
connection with a verse preserved in two very different 
forms in Brih. 4. 4. IB and Keim 2, which demands that 
the eye shall be acknowledged solely as eye, the ear solely 
as ear, 11 etc*, and that accordingly they shall be regarded 

“ js 1 vet, 4 . IS. * lfoitr, <L 24 * * Sfldabiu^u 17 . 

' Chilntl. S. II. 3. 5 Kanl]]A_--'rnti 2. * (Jhfind. i.4* I* 

7 (inmlnpfrla (on tte 3. 35- 

BrHi. 4. 3, 14, KiliJi. & 15, 

]!! OatitliipiiJii, ib., 4. 31 
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as mere instruments , 1 the thought is further developed 
that speech, thought, eye, ear mid the organ of smell do 
not aid in perceiving Brahman, hut themselves first, as 
objects, are perceived hy Brahman as the subject,” 

The conviction that the atrnan is the knowing subject 
lias finally found an entrance also into the schools of the 
Bigveda, although these are wont more usually to exalt 
the ntmtm as prcVtyx or purusha (in the sense of Rigvcda 
X. 90), With this is immediately connected, in Ait. 3, 
the doctrine that the utman is not that with which we 
see, hear, smell, speak or taste (the organs of sense), but is 
solely and alone consciousness (praj/%4) :—“Everything 
that this heart- and mind are, reflection, meditation, delibera¬ 
tion, invention, intelligence, insight, resolve, purpose,desire, 
suffering, recollection, idea, force, life, love, will,—all these 
are names of consciousness,'' All gods, all elemental forces, 
all beings, “ all this is guided by consciousness, grounded in 
consciousness ; hy consciousness this universe is governed, 
consciousness is its foundation, consciousness is Brahman. 

The second of the schools of the Rigvcda, Kausk 3 and 
4, proceeds on somewhat different lines. Here the tradi¬ 
tional view of Brahman as pvanci is combined with the 
new recognition of Brahman as prcjfi&tnian (the self of 
consciousness) by means of the assertion which accom¬ 
panies an admirable proof of the dependence of all the 
objects and organs of sense on consciousness, and which 
is constantly repeated:—“what the prana is, that is the 
prajM, and what the prnjiia is, that is the prana." Tins 
identification of conceptions so heterogeneous seems to 
show that the doctrine of Brahman as the knowing subject 
(p raj ft a) among the Kan slut;) Lins, and probably also 
among the Aitareyins, is borrowed, and presumably is 
adopted from the circle of thought of Y&jnavalkhya. 

1 Kenu i ; cp. in illLiKtrnliBn CMud 8. IE 4, Khu=Jj* 3, 3. 

s Kena 
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III t he later philosophy this doctrine has shaped it sell 
into the broader conception of Brahman or the r'itman as 
the 41 spectator " {sdkshin). This occurs first in SVet, 6. 11 
and Ptas'na 6 . 5 (jntt ridrashta r), perhaps in 
connection with Brih. 4, 3. 32 {sallla)? 

4. Brahman as Bibs (dnanda) 

Lt is essential to the deeper religious consciousness to 
regard the earthly life not as an end In itself, hut merely 
as a road by which we must travel to our true desti¬ 
nation. The three great religions of mankind therefore, 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Christianity, and not less 
the philosophy of Schopenhauer, which represents Chris¬ 
tianity in its purest form, agree in teaching that the 
highest aim of our endeavour is deliverance from the 
present existence. This view assumes that this earthly 
existence is a condition from which we need deliverance, 
and is to that extent a conception of it which has been 
briefly and well described as pessimism,—although recently 
the sensational philosophy has laid its hands npou this 
word, and has practised so childish a play upon it that 
we shrink from using it any longer. The pessimistic view 
of life is only so far justified us it is a presumption of the 
doctrine of deliverance, so far therefore as it belongs, for 
example, to the real and original Christianity : <> kpvjhk 
r«5 vovnp$ icutm.* In this sense pessimism is also the 
latent underlying view of the U paid shad teaching. And 
the Inter systems of Buddhism and the Sfuikhya philosophy 
which are founded upon it, as well as some of the more 
recent Upawshada, take pleasure in dwelling upon this 
theme, as will subsequently be shown; for men lend a 
w illin g ear to the story of then- own sufferings. In 

1 Further reference* art- given m the Indus, m cJiid tJ^amfihadi under thfl 
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contrast to these the drier Upamshads are content in a 
discreet and, as it ware, modest style to recall occasionally 
the nature of existence, full of suffering and exciting 
longings for deliverance. Nor is this ever done in a better 
or more fitting maimer than in the difficult words that 
spo-gest a wide experience,— ato ' nyad driam, “ what is 
distinct from him, that is fall of suffering.™ Contrasted 
with all that is distinct from him and therefore involved 
in suffering, Brahman is described in one of the passages 
where this formula occurs as that which "oversteps 
hunger mid thirst, pain and illusion, old age and death,™ 
or jiceorcUng to other passages as “ the self (atman), die 
sinless, free from old age, free from death and free from 
suffering, without- hunger and without thirst.™ "His 
name is ‘ exalted/ for he is exalted above all evil,™ etc. 
All these frequently recurring descriptions are summed up 
in the designation of Brahman as dnanda, " bliss. 

The view that the gods, in contrast to the suffering 
world of men, enjoy an untroubled felicity, is probably 
common to all peoples. But in the Upamslmds blks 
appears not as an attribute or a state of Brahman, bnfc as 
his peculiar essence. Brahman is not dnandin, possessing 
bliss but dnanda, bliss itself. This identification of 
Brahman and dnanda is effected through the medium of 
the view that, on the one hand, the deep, dreamless sleep, 
by destroying the existing contrast of subject and object, 
is a temporary union with Brahman i while on the other 
hand, since all suffering is then abolished, the same state 


bliss admitting of no enhancement. 


1 nrih-3. •[- 2. 3. 6.1,3,7.23. 

* -_I e 1 r. fl 7 1 . 
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We propose now to show how the conception of Brahman 
as bliss is originally based on these ideas. Here too the 
Brihadaisuiyaka takes the leading place, 

“ When however lie in overcome by deep sleep, when 
he is conscious of nothing, then the veins called iiitdh 
(“beneficent") are active, seventy-two thousand of which 
ramify from the heart outwards in the pericardium ; into 
these he glides, and reposes in the pericardium; and like 
a youth or n great king or a great Brahman enjoying an 
excess of bliss (afif/Imfm dnandasya) reposes, so lie also 
then reposes.’ 71 This passage f appears to be traceable 
buck to the detailed description of deep sleep in Brill, 
4. 3. 19-33, which, although it does not yet define the 
number of veins, in its exaltation of bliss in 4. 3. 33 gives 
the key to the atighnim dnandasya, and in general (apart 
from interpolations) makes an impression of greater origin¬ 
ality. Here, after a description of deep sleep as the state 
“in which he, fallen asleep, experiences no further desire, 
and sees no dream image,” and after mention of the veins, 
the transition is described from the dream consciousness to 
the consciousness of deep sleep,—from the consciousness 
of being this or that to the consciousness of being all 
(uhatn cm- idam setrvo ’snu), whereby .subject and object 
become one : it is then said :■—“ That is his real form, in 
which he is exalted above desire, and is free from evil and 
fear. For just as one who dallies (the original meaning of 
dwmda) with a beloved wife has no consciousness of outer 
or inner, so the spirit also, dallying with the self whose 
essence is knowledge (prdjiiena dtmand, i.e. with Brahman) 
has no consciousness of inner and outer. That is his real 
form, wherein desire is quenched, and he is himself his 
own desire, separate from desire and from distress. Then 
the tether is 110 longer father, the mother no longer 
mother, the worlds no longer worlds, the gods no longer 

1 Kph, S, 1.19- * Lilli iu parallel, KauhIi. 4. 10. 
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gods, the vedsR no longer vcdas," etc., all contrast:! have 
disapR&red, “ then is he unaffected by good or evil, then 
baa he subdued all the griefs of his heart.” This state is 
then further described as one of pure knowledge, of exist¬ 
ence as subject without object (cl the and 

it is then added ,—“ This is his supreme goal, this is his 
supreme happiness, this is his supreme world, this is his 
supreme bliss; by ft small portion only of this bliss all 
other creatures live.' In explanation of this sentence 
(which for that reason is probably original here, ftiul 
borrowed from this place in Taitfc 2. 8, where the thought 
is further developed) the proof is finally offered by means 
of a progressive advance through six (in laitt. 2. s, ten) 
grad®*, how the highest human bliss is only a billionth 
part (in Taitt. % £ a hundred trUlionth) of bliss in the 
world of Brahman ,— v and this is the supreme bliss, this 
is the world of Brahman ” (which is in the heart). 

In this passage of the Biihadaranyaka we evidently 
have before ns the origin of the doctrine of Biairman as 
bliss. The entire passage treats of deep sleep, fti id descr 11 ies 
it on the otic hand as union with Brahman, on the other 
as a state of supreme unsurpassable bliss, until in the ran- 
eluding words— “this is the supreme bliss, this is the 
Brahman world"— the identification of Brahman and bias 
is complete. That by "the Brahman world" is to be 
understood not the world of Brahman, but Brahman as 
the world (not brahmmo lotah but brahma em lotah) 
is already justly remarked by the commentator, p. 815-5. 
and 915. 7. Accordingly the entire doctrine of brahman 
as bliss Appears to rest upon this passage, in which we arc 
able to observe its birth, 1 and the consideration ol the 
remaining passages that contain this doctrine makes it 
4 appear quite possible that they arc all derived from our 

» TheteripH'm of all ***““ S ' aU ^' 

Br. X. a, 5, 13, U tin entirely different thing* 
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passage Brih. 4. 3. 10-33. We have already discussed 
Brill. 3 1. 19 (and Kansk, 4. 19). The word ancnida does 
not occur id the dated. Up. ; but when it is said in 
Chfuui 4. 10. o:—"Brahman is life (pi-dna), Brahman is 
joy (him), Braliman is space (Jr/iaro)," hh<tm stands here 
for dids et and kam for cinanda ; and the formal setting 
side by side of the three ideas, prana, dnanda, 4M‘m 
gives the impression of a later attempt at harmonisation, 
Ohind. 7, 23 also, where pleasure {sukham, here = dnanda) 
is identified with Bhuman (ijo twi bhnmd tat Bukkam) by 
the following description which is given of hfitSnum as the 
knowing subject without object suggests the conjecture 
of a dependence again on the circle of thought of 
YftjnavaUchya. The KaushitaM Upanishad celebrates 
Brahman, as noticed above, as the -pr&qn identical with 
the ftrapai, and accordingly employs the word tfouw>k% 
only in its original meaning of " sexual desire." It is all 
the more surprising that in Kansk. 3. 8, after it has just 
keen said that we ought not to seek for dnanda but for 
the mumdasyu vijndtar, there is immediately added-— 
'‘This prana however is the prajMtman, is bliss (dnanda), 
never ageing, and mitno rtal.” Here the borrowing of the 
word ananda from another circle of thought is quite 
unmistakable. 

The chief passage Treating of Brahman as bliss is the 
A ij and avails, To irt. 2. 1 Where the annamaya , pr&nttmaya , 
mammuya and mjndnam'iya dtman are in turn stripped 
of!' as mere husks in order to penetrate to the mianda- 
maya at man as kernel. Of this aimnn consisting of bliss 
it is then said :—“ Love is his head, joy his right side, 
joyousness his left side, bliss his trunk. Brahman his 
under part, his base." Brahman, that is here described as 
the Imse of the self consisting of bliss, is originally non¬ 
existent (»,C. only metaphysically existing), and fashions 

1 ThUl 3 h fluty ass imitation. 
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himself out. of himself, as is further will, therefore is he 
Darned well-fashioned. “ What this well-fashioned one is, 
in truth, that is the essence i for when a man receives this 
essence, then is he fill! of bliss j for who could breathe, 
who live, if thaL bliss were not m the ((he void, 

from which the universe originated). For it is he who 
creates bliss. For when ft man finds his pence, his resting- 
place, in that invisible, unreal, inexpressible, unfathomable 
one, then has he attained to peace,” Further, a warning 
is given against pushing the era ring for knowledge too 
fur, and against continuing to distinguish in the self con¬ 
sisting of bliss a subject and object, whereby again a man 
would fall under the dominion of fear. Then Faith, 2. 8 
follows with the heading —“ This is the treatise on bliss 
^duandustfa mimttiistt}. 1 ' Here we find the very same 
ascription of power to bliss which is already known from 
Erik A. 3. 33; in the latter passage it stands naturally as 
explanatory of the preceding sentence, while in Tnitfc. 2. 8 
it is in trod need under an especial title, and without such 
connection with the preceding. This circumstance, as 
well as the increase of endowment from six limbs to ten 
with several details, makes it probable that the two texts 
do not spring from a common source, but that Tabtt. 
2. 8 depends directly on Brih. 4. 3, 33. If this is 
accepted, then Tuitr. 3 might prove to be directed 
polemically against Brih. 4. 3-4. For the expression 
t npidnamaytt atmau (purusim ) denptes, in Brih. 4. 3. 7, 
4. 4. 22 , l the knowing subject apart from object, and 
therefore the supreme; while in Taiit. 2. 5 this 
vijii tit i q m ay a is conceived as subject contrasted with 
object, and contrary to Brih. A, 3 is brought down to a 
mere preliminary grade of the 

All later passages depend partly on Brih 4. 3, s partly 
on TaitL 2, as for example Mahan sir. 63. 16, Maitr. 6, 1 3, 

i C p^ 2, L JfjL 1 Hjxq4* it S, Tj MimL & with tiaiii). 1. 3— t 
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d. 23, 6. 27, 7. 3, Tejobindu 8 (aiianrlam nandatux- 
atticm)y Sarvop, 9-13, etc. The earliest description of the 
etnnomaya, etc. as 11 sheaths " (Atw'aaj is found perhaps in 
the verse Maitr, 6. 27. Several of the later passages add 
the conception of the a/iandanutija as the innermost 
kernel (corresponding to the original intention); others, in 
the poetical description of it in Tait-t. 2. 5, still discern 
a multiplicity (priyam, moda, pramoda, llnanda), and 
conceive it therefore us a fifth sheath, in which hruhman, 
designated in Taitt. 2. 5 the “ foundation,” holds its place 
as kernel; a view which gave rise in the later Vedanta to 
an important discussion. 

5. Negative Character and Unknowable >mss of the 
essential Brahman 

We have seen how the descriptions of Brahman as 
being, thought and bliss {sac^id-aftanda), which are 
common in the later Vedanta, are founded on the ancient 
Upanishads, and how their statements concerning Brahman 
may be comprehended under these three ideas. But no 
definite conclusion is by this means reached on these 
lines as to the nature of Brahman. For the being* which 
Brahman is, is not to he understood as such being as is 
known to us by experience, but is rather, as we saw, in an 
empirical sense a not-bcing. The descriptions of Brahman 
as the knowing subject within us are usually accompanied 
by the assertion that this knowing subject, the *' knower 
of knowing," remains himself always unknowable, the 
intention being merely to deny thereby of Brahman sill 
objective existence. The bliss also, which is described as 
the essence of Bcihuasn, is nbt such a bliss as we know 
or experience, bu\ is only such as holds sway in deep 
dreamless .deep, wh^u the distinction of subject and object 
and therefore comsdousness has ceased. Accordingly all 
three deiinitiojm cf Brahman as being, thought or bliss 
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are in essence only negative. Being is the negation of all 
empirical being, thought the negation of all objective being, 
bliss the negation of all being that arises in the mutual 
relation of knowing subject and known object; und therefore 
as the final result and main dogma of the Upanishad teaching 
the conclusion is readied, as far as his peculiar and essential 
being is concerned. Brahman is absolutely unknowable. 

Tlds unknowableueas of Brahman, the atman, is already 
most emphatically declared by the ancient Upanisliads, 
Yaj &flvalkhya sums up his speculations concerning the 
annuli no less than four times 1 in the celebrated 
formula “ He however, die atman, is not so, not so 
[neti, neti }. He is incomprehensible, for he is not. 
comprehended; in destructible, for he is not destroyed ; 
unaffected, for nothing affects Mm ; he is not fettered, lie 
is not disturbed, he suffers no harm," " In truth, this 
great tin begotten self docs not grow old or decay, and is 
immortal, fearless, is Brahman.” 1 “That it is, 0 Gurgi, 
which the wise call the imperishable (aksharam ); it is 
neither thick nor thin, neither short nor long, neither red 
(like fire) nor fluid (like water), neither shadowy nor dark, 
neither wind nor ether (space), not adhesive (like gum), 
without taste or smell, without eye or car, without speech , 
without understanding, without vital force and without 
breath, without mouth or size, without inner or outer; 
never consuming anything, nor consumed by any.’ ■■ 

It is upon these passages that the amplifications of the 
later Upanishads depend. Thus in Kiith* 3. 18, where it k 
said of the “ seer” (vipascit, Le. the knowing subject):— 

The freer U not bom nod do® not 

F[h doe? uot origLnftte from my T out become my, 

The Aucu'.nt One, from uvcrlii^iJig abides dr«dA£tiTi£]j|* 

Xgr id bg elaiti* for it ia thu body that \? 

1 1j] ilj, 4. 5. 4,4. In 22, 4. S.-IG, 3, ft. fifth ucctirremse, BpL £ 3- % i* 

borrowed* 

a Brib. 4 4, 25 . 


* Brill. 3 .a a 


• 4. 4. Ifi. 
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Similarly in Murid. 1, 1. 5 :—“The higher (knowledge) 
however Is that by which that imperishable one 1 Is 
known ; that which 

InvimbTii, incomprehensible, without genstlt^, colourless, 

Without tiye or e.Tiv without hands or 

Exurniil, pmaLlilfi all jmd &v*r nil, w&tcz knOWabl^ 

That u n^1iiiri.giwflh Ti> onis 

Wham tin; wis# regard els being's womb,® 

Further:— 

u That which renuim? innirfibk-, intangible, mriiible, 

Which can Haulier be lasted ncr smelt, unpcmhah]^ 

That abides without beginning or end, greater ibuo the 

greatest. 

He who knows that Jjfia escaped from the jawg of death.' 1 a 

And:— 

lL He stretches himself around, without frame or sinews, 

Fure t unsullied, wnlnembk;, free from evil. 

Gazing Forth, bj himself aloinj, idl-embracin^ 

For each alter iu bind has he for all time determined the gcaL” a 

The passage Chimd. 8. 1. 5 4 —“that ia the atman, the 
sitde^. free from old age, free from death and suffering, 
without hunger or thirst,” seems to depend on BriL 3. 5, 
—that (atman), who oversteps hunger and thirst, pain 
;md illusion, old age and death*" In (Mud, 6. 8-1G* on the 
other hand, the various phenomena of nature that engage 
attention are traced back to their unknowable source, of 
which it is said in the celebrated refrain nine times 
repeated , What that subtle being that unknow¬ 
able, animaji) la by which this universe subsists, that i$ 
the real, that is the soul, that art thou {tat tva/m nsi) 
OSVetaketu?" 

The nnknowableneas of Brahman, w hich in the above 
passages led io a den in] to him of all empirical predicates, 
is expressed in poetic style also by ascribing to Brahman 

1 dyiaro^ep. Uj-Lh- a. i). & 

1 Ifll 8* 


3 Kith a, is. 

* =8. 7„ L 
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the most contradictory and irreconcilable attributes, as 
shown in the following two passages:— 

“Hit 5tay^ ytt winders fur From hence, 
ilu eposes, yet flinty a ovurywhtJlry HTCUftd, 

Tkt nunvfcntfnt liidier ftiLil diitbor of the ginJ, 

Who cfidd understand heard ea me T :11 

M 0U%—motionless and yel awifT m thought*— 
lh-jiartiiig, nut t:vm hv gods to be overtaken; 

Standing still he- yet overtako- -til runners — 

In Siim the yod of the wind interwove the primeval wutvr*. 

Eating U he :ind yet resile*^ 

Afar is ho irnd yet sQ Hear i 
He fa within all, 

And yat yonder outside of alL 1 ’ 1 

Here the opposite predicates of nearness end distance, 
of repose and movement, are ascribed to Brahman in such 
a manner that they mutually cancel one another, and 
serve only to illustrate the impossibility of conceiving 
Brahman by means of empirical definitions. 

The impossibility of knowing Brahman is however 
most dearly expressed in the formula of Yajflavalkhya 
already quoted,— neti, neti (no iti, na iti), “it is not so. 
it is not so." As to its original meaning there is some 
doubt. * According to Hillebraudt,* na is not the negative, 
but an affirmative particle signifying “in truth," “it is.” 
Or the formula might be rendered * na iti na ’ iti, Brahman 
" is not not ” is the negation of negation, “ a denial of a 
denial*" the ** nihtemiht, daz % denne nifit " as M. 
Eckhart expresses it* These ideas however are opposed 
not only to the consistency with which in the four passages 
in which this formula originally appears* it is applied to 
the elucidation of a series of negative predicates,* but also 

1 Kitk 3. 21. 1 isi 4-5. 

* In ll review of my translation nf the Upaniahwia^ Dmt&ht Literalmx, 

1697, p. 1029. 4 edL Ffdffer, |*p. S££ 539. 

* BfllL 4. ± 4, 4. -L 22, 4. 5. 15, 3, 9. 26. ‘ ajriAyd- uta hi ytihyaU, ele. 
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to all the Indian explanations of the formula with which 
w© arts acquainted. Such nn explanation is already offered 
in Brih. 2, 3. G ; na hi etamndd — iti net! -anyat par am 
wsti, " for there is no other (definition) beyond this, that 
it is not .so" ; or (less appropriately), i: for there nu oilier 
beside this (Brahman), therefore it is said, it is not so.” 
According to this explanation na iti stands for na evam, 
as Badatftyana al ready explains : l — ■prahrita-etdvattvam. h > 
'pratiskedHati, “ for it (the passage) denies the aforesaid * 
being-so-and-so,'’ and Sankara (while giving the two ex¬ 
planations quoted above) confirms this eutra. Similarly at 
an earlier period :— 

TIil' saving, “it is uot sc, not so, 8 
liirjeciifjg all that can lw erpiis-^l in word; 

As the atficrtiou uf unkbuvviiljlciiass proves, 

Can only be referred to Him. 4 

Wc have already learnt from the philosophy of Kant 
that the entire empirical order of things is subject to the 
laws of space, time and causality/ and that the self-exist¬ 
ent, nr in Indian language Bruliman, in contract with the 
empirical system of the universe, is not like it in space 
but is spaceless, not in time but timeless, not subject to 
but independent of the law of causality. This proposition 
Could not express an eternal truth valid alike for all ages 
and peoples without having been anticipated by all the 
metaphysicians of the past, and therefore also in the 
Upanishads. We propose to investigate this point here, 
merely prefacing the remark that those ancient times were 
frequently unable to formulate the idea of a spaceless, 
timeless, causeless existence iu its abstract simplicity, but 
only to conceive its representation in experience. On 
this assumption spacelessness is regarded, as ti disengage- 

1 SilLmji! * Brib, 2. 3. 6, 

* Cau.ijij.imli, Hiindiiltyabirikti 3, 2®. 

* ifaVi-feifa-tm,. at it ip already expreipr-d in a later U pm Jehad, utul 
unite a dojeti times by S'aniaia. 
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mont of Brahman from the laws of space, which aligns 
limits to everything anil appoints it a definite plane and no 
other, while Brahman is described as omnipresent, all-pi e- 
vadiug, unlimited, infinitely great and infinitely small 
Similarly the timeless ness of Brahman appears as freedom 
from the limitations of time, as an eternity without login¬ 
ning or end, or again instantaneous duration occupying no 

time (as lightning). And finally. Brahman's independence 
of causality' is exhibited as freedom from all the laws of 
becoming, the universal rule of which is causality, as cause¬ 
lessness, absolute self-existence, and unchanging endurance, 
(1) Bnthman os spaceless. In Byih, 3, 8. 7 it is 
said :—“That which is above the heaven, 0 Gargi, and 
that which ia beneath the earth, and that which is between 
them, the heaven and the earth, that which men call the 
past, present and future, that is woven within and 
throughout in space.” “ But wherein then is space woven 
within and throughout?" The answer is given in a 
magnificent description of Brahman as the imperishable 
(ajts/taram), and in conclusion it is said;—“ In truth, in 
this imperishable one is space woven within and through¬ 
out, 0 Gargi." “ This Brahman is independent of earlier 
and Inter, of inner and outer; this &tman is Brahman, the 
all-perceiving." 1 41 The front (eastern) regions of the 

heaven are Ins front organs, the right (southern 1 regions 
of the heaven are his right organs, the hinder (western) 
regions of ilse heaven arc bis hinder organs, the left 
(northern) regions of the heaven are his left organs, the 
upper regions of the heaven are his upper organs, the 
lower regions of the heaven are his lower organs, all the 
regions of the heaven are all his organs." ° “ It however 

(the unlimited; the bhi Imctn) is beneath and above, in the 
west and the east, in the south and the north ; it is (.ids 
whole universe. — Next for the self-consciousness: I 
1 Uill-jJTMjvRtlingp mn'finvrfthit, Bfili. 2. 5, 19- “ ^ 
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(aAnm) iirri fHiimut It and above, in the west and iu rite 
wist, in the -squlIi and tn the north ; [ am this whole 
universe.—Next ft# the soul (dfantm): The sou! is beneath 
mid above, in the west and in the east, in the south and 
in the north; the soul is this whole universe.” 1 Cp. the 
passage Maitr. fi. 17 11 Brahman in truth was this 
universe at the beginning, the one, the infinite; infinite 
towards the east, infinite towards the south, infinite in 
the west, infinite in the north, and above and beneath, 
infinite on id! sides. For him there is no eastern, or any 
region of the heaven at all, no athwart, no beneath or 
above." In Chind. 3, U. 3 also:—“This k my soul 
(jhman) in my heart, smaller than a grain of rice or 
barley or a mustard-seed, than a grain or the kernel of a 
grain ot millet; this is my soul in my heart, greater than 
rhe eaith, gientei than the air, greater than the heaven, 
greater than these worlds." Passages like these are in the 
mind of the writer when in a frequently recurring verse* * 
n is named “ the smallest of tlie .small and .the 
gieatest, of th e g reat ; and when the epithets “ omni¬ 
present ” 8 and “all-prevading " 4 are applied to him. The 
description also of him as “indivisible"* implies inde¬ 
pendence of space, since all that is in space is divisible. 
Since further a]] that is in space as beiim divisible 
involves a plurality, to d edy all plurality of Brahman* 
amounts to a rejection of the predicates' of space as in 
hfttli. 4. 10-11:— 


Tint which Lg he™ is also there, 

Thai which is there is also here; 

Frutu death to niw death he ruihtw 

’RTio fnaEiea that he here »t= diflWrcnce I 


1 ChJlnd. 7 . >S r *SJft.S 

* Xtn-aja. Svt-t, S. 17, Miinti, 3. 
Mm.id. 1,1, e. 


30, SVefc 3. 30, llahnu, Km. 

3, S; san-mjala, SVhC 3, 1L 21, 


* tMim, Knih. 3. 2?, 4. 4 ; vjitipata. Ktitli. 5. 8 
« vIS’ft MU " i2 r 9 ' e.S,PmVna6.5,Sfaitr.6.15. 

As m Kuu^lir 3, &{mtian irima) k 4. ■*, i&. 
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Jti the spirit should this be noted. 

Here there if no plurality at Jill; 

Kt>uii ilejttli [(■ nets fleath he strides, 

Why fancies thnt in; Ueiv tees difTeteucd ’ 


(2) Hrahnian is timeless. Even more definitely tlian 
nf space, tlie predicate of time is denied of Brahman. 
This is already the case in some of the passages quoted. 
Further in the descriptions of him as “ independent of 
past and future”; 1 “Lord of the past and future”; 3 
“ exulted above the iliree times " ; 3 at whose feet time rolls 
along, as it is said in the splendid description of Brih. 
4. 4. 16-17:— 


AL whose feet rutting oh 
lit yeans Jim] dat'd tlmi passes 
Whom as die light of lights the yuds 
Adore, an immortality. 

On whom tbs fivefold host of living 
Together with epaco 1 depend, 

Him know I as my soul, 

Immortal the immortal. 


More profound still is the thought of Maiir. G, 15 :— 
il In truth, there are two forms of Brahman, time and 
not-time. Til at is to say* that which existed before the 
sun Is nob-time* ami that which began to he with the sun 
k time, is the divisible,” Perhaps this beginning of time 
at a definite moment is to be understood here only in a 
figurative sense, as in Plato. 5 Just as Brahman's inde¬ 
pendence of space is figuratively represented not only 
under the figure of infinite vast ness, but also at the same 
time of infinite littleness, 6 s o his independence of time 



ion/ on the other 


1 KAth. ± n. 
3 S vet, e, b. 


a Rj\h. 4. A. IS a KAth. -L G. 1* 13. 


1 Brih. 3. S. 


* Tim, 37 V wg. 


fi Smaller lluin a grain of lie*. ^tc. B t;3iAml, 3, 14. 3; pmnU^L of tb* smalt 
K "lE h r %, ^0 ; of the size of a needle** point or tlic tanthooBAndtfi pan of the 
tip of a hair, SVek 5. S- 0. 

T ruam?i' r EMiUTtlfrmi, KAth- 3. 15, S'vet. G. 13 ; AJncimno, KAth, 5. 6, 
Kmvalya 8* gu?. 
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as an infinitely small moment, as it is symbolically rcpre- 
- nid in consciousness by the instantaneous duration of 
the lightning, or of the il<Lsh of thought. This is so as 
early as Y&j. Sahib. 32. 2. The principal passage is 
Kena 29-30 :—“Concerning it this explanation is given. 
That which in the lightning makes it lighten, and men 
cry 1 ah 1 and shut their eyes,—this, that men cry 1 ah ' (is 
its explanation) in relation to the godhead. Now in 
relation to the self. When something enters as it were 
into the soul,'so that thereby a man is reminded of some¬ 
thing m an instant, this idea (is its explanation)" 
Further descriptions of Brahman as lightning are fount! in 
Brih. 2. 3. 6, 5. 7. 1, ilahttn. 1. 8. Taken together, their 
aim is to lay stress upon his installtaneousness in time, 
that is in figurative language his timelessness. 

(3) Brahman is independent of causality. Causality 
is nothing else than the universal rule according to which 
all changes iu the world proceed. Where there is no 
change Lhere is no causality. It amounts therefore to an 
assertion of Brahman's independence of causality when, as 
early as the most ancient (Jpanishad texts, although they 
are not yet able to grasp the conception of causality in the 
abstract, all change is denied of Brahman. This is the 
case when, in Brill. 3. 8 t Brahman is celebrated as “ the 
imperishable" (alshanuti). Only of this is knowledge 
possible, as Plato also teaches, while of all that is subject 
to the flux of becoming there is merely Sofa, to use Plato’s 
word, or ignorance, as it is said in S'vet. 5. I. 1 The 
absolute ebangelessness (he, independence of causality) of 
Braliman is very definitely expressed in passage? like Brih. 
4. 4. 20 

Ab unitv we mmt regard him* 

Imperishable iiiKhangmgj 

Et-ei-rial, &ut becorcio^ do t ageing 

Exalted above «juice, the grtaf self. 


1 Mrt ra'm fu nWrfyd hi 7 omfttam !n nVi^L 
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That no becoming touches the essential reality of things is 
taught by Chanel- 6. 1,3 51 Change (vikarct) is a men* 

mutter of words, nothing but a name.” And in Lvatli. 2. 
14 Bmlmtan is sought for as one that is — 

Independent of good and eviJ, 

Independent of becoming 4md jint-Lecomlng* 

Independent of and future 
Thai thou Burnt to be such, declare. 

And of the “ seer" (ie, Brahman as the knowing subject) 
It is said in Kutb. 2. IS :—- 

The eeer I* not bom, and doe* not die* 

Spring not from any, nor becomes iny ; 

l’r-.ii i l everlasting hv abide* for ever the ancient one. 

He doe* not perish* for it k the body that perinea:, 

Aii emphatic repudiation of becoming is contained in a 
pn^isage that- has been misunderstood by both Indian and 
European commentator Isfi 12-14 :— 

| n to dense diirkne?* bo eiders 

IV bo h\V* CcfLiStived booming Id be naught* 

In to Yi-t dfeHMl be 

Who "has conceived becoming to be aught. 

Different h it from com Eng Sato beings 
Different abo from not coming into being; 

Thus have we from Lbe ancient Mens 
Eacoivod lbe doctrine. 

He who knows (as inm-wfatuni) 

Both becoming and not-becoimng, 

tin p^3es through both 

Eevcjiid death, and htn immortality. 

That by sambk&ti and asambhilti here must be understood 
the coming into being and passing away (In phine "I tlie 
opposition of contraries is put tlmt of contradictories) is 
eon firmed by Gaudnpada also:— 

By combating the samhhtiti 1 
A coming into being is rcptllyd ; 

44 Who- coni cl bring him forth T" 

TM* fining 1 aWwa him to be causeless* _ __ 


] Irt n. 
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The same thought is elsewhere developed in detail, 1 that 
the relations of cause and effect (hirttnam and ktirt/am), 
sou tee a rul result (hetu and pkalam), perceived and [per¬ 
ceiving, are un think aide of the self-existent (Brahman), 
The result of all the investigations of the [present 
chapter is to show that in Ins essentia] nature Brahman 
is and remains completely unknowable. Neither as the 
(metaphysical) being (sat), nor as the knowing subject 
within us (r'iV), nor as the bliss (ananda) that holds sway 
in deep sleep when the opposition of subject and object 
is destroyed, is Brahman accessible to knowledge, No 
characterisation of him therefore is possible otherwise than 
by rhe denial to him of all empirical attributes, definitions 
and relations,— Jieti, ngtt I “it is not so, it is not so/’ 
Especially is he independent, as we have shown, of fill 
limitations of space, time and cause, which rule all that is 
ol yectively presented, and therefore the entire empirical 
universe. 


This conclusion is already implied in the first sentence 

with which Indian philosophy begins in the Rigveda,_in 

the thought, namely, of the essential unity of things. ’ For 
this unity excludes all plurality, and therefore all proximitv 
in space, all succession in time, all interdependence as cause 
and effect, and all opposition as subject and object. 

In another connection 1 passages have been already 
discussed which assert the absolute unknown bleu ess of 
Brahman. Here we append to them merely a beautiful 
story whir-1, S ankara 1 reports as s and which therefore 
he derived possibly from a lost or still unrecognised 
UpamaEfli 

When Baliva ms questioned by Viishkali, he expounded 
t it’ nature ol Brahman to him by maintaining silence, as 
the story relates. « And he said, < Teach me, mast reverent 


1 MAml ilkva-Karikh 4. 11-31, 
a Oil BiahmistiLn^ 3, 2 . 37* 


5 fiiipra, j>, 79 if. 
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sir, tbe nature of Brahman/ The other however remained 
silent. But when the question was put for the second or 
third time he answered, ; I teach you indeed, but you do 
not understand ; this at man is silence. 


V. Brahmas and the Universe 

1 . Sole Reality of Brah man 

Brahman is the iitman, “ the self,” is that in men and 
in all the objects of the universe which remains over when 
we abstract from them everything in them that is not-self, 
alien or different. There is however in the whole universe, 
alike in heaven and on earth, nothing besides the atman : 

_"There is no second outside of him, no other distinct 

from him." 1 "There is here no plurality at all”* and 
consequently Lhere can he no question of anything existing 
outside of the atman, of a universe in the proper sense of 
the term. With the knowledge of the atman therefoie 
everything is known ■—’’ In truth, he who has seen, heard, 
comprehended and known the atman, by him is this entire 
universe known/' 1 just as with the sounding of the drum, 
the conch-horn or the lyre, all the notes, as it were, ol 
these instruments are already coineddently sounded/ The 
doctrine of the atman is that very instruction, which was 
asked for in Ckmd. 6. 1. 2" by which (even) the 
unheard becomes (already) heard, the uncomprehended 
comprebended, the unknown known ; the aiuiun is 
" that with the knowledge of which this entire universe 
becomes known/’ 5 As from a lump of clay all that 
consists of clay is known, from an ingot of copper all 
that consists of copper, from a pair of nail-scissors all 

* Brill. 4 . 3. 53-30. 

= ttet iha aaft' Ilriiti, 4. -L 15i T KsiLh. 4. 10-11. 

* Bxih. ^ 4. * BpV ^ 4r Ml * 
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I that consists of iron,-—"the change is a mere matter of 
words, nothing but a ha me,"—so with the knowledge of 
the at man sill is known . 1 The distinguishing essence of 
the fire, the sun, the moon and the lightning hits vanished, 
the change is a mere matter of words, nothing but a 
name.* This was recognised by the ancient seers when they 
said :—“ No longer now can anyone bring before us any¬ 
thing which we have not (already) heard, understood and 
known ." 1 Therefore for him who knows the atman the 
unknown is only 11 ns it were ” (iva) unknown ; 4 there is 
only “ iis it were" a duality , 1 "as it were "another , 8 “ as it 
were” a plurality/ and it happens only “as it were” that 
the fit man imagines ;m object or is moved towards it . 8 
Strictly speaking, such an ! ‘as it were" or iva should be 
supplied to every page and every line in which the 
UpanLshads arc concerned with something other than the 
fit man. It is however very easily understood that this 
is not always done. j 'And just as Parmenides and Plato, 
without thereby involving themselves in self-contradiction, 
regard the very universe, whose reality they deny, from 
that standpoint of experience which is natural to us all as 
though it were real; so we are not to discover a contradic¬ 
tion when .Hie teachers of the Upzumhads occasionally 
regard and Treat the universe as real from the standpoint 
of realism, of avidyd, where indeed we all begin and on 
which all practical living is based, so long as in the back’ 
ground of consciousness the conviction remains unmoved 
of the sole reality of the atm an, and thence determines, 
wen if on!) tacitly, all the thoughts. Probably however 
a contradiction was introduced when and in proportion us 
the realistic view implanted in ns all by the nature of our 

! tllulnd. Ij. 1. 3-5. * Chinil. 6. -1.1-4. * Chfliiil. C, 4. 5. 

* cli.'md, ti. 4, 7. 4 iV;r, Brill. 4. 1. M. * Bril, -i 1 n 

» it*, Blib. 4. 4. 10. Kntl,, 4. 10, IL 
1 ittiiirti/frii tew, Mo mill mi, Brilj- 4. a ", 
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intellect so completely gained the upper hand that the 
fundamental conception of the Vedfinta of the sole reality 
of the atma .11 became obscured by it. Wherever thig 
occurs in the Upanishads the original standpoint of the 
Vedfinta is abandoned, and another standpoint prevails, 
that of the later SiSfikhya system, whose primary origin 
we shall have to look for in that realistic tendency of the 
mental constitution of man which can never be cutirely 
suppressed, and whose origin and gradual accession of 
strength within the>sphere of the Upaniahad doctrine itself 
we shall have to consider and trace out in a later connection. 

For the moment how ever we turn aside from this, and 
hold first to the pure and original Upanishad doctrine, 
that it is the standpoint of eti iddya which we take up 
when we proceed now to consider Brahman in his 
relations to the universe, (1) as the eosmical principle, 
{*2) as the psychical principle, and (3) as a personal got! 
(isvara). 

2 . Brahman m the Cosmical Principle 

The relation of the first principle of things to created 
nature, or to urte popular language, of God to the universe, 
is a pro I dem which can never be completely solved, for a 
Solution is excluded by the constitution of our intellectual 
powers. In proportion as we attempt to understand that 
relation—that is, to conceive it under the categories of 
our intellect, space. Lime and causality--we fall into an 
erroneous, or to put it more mildly into a figurative 
representation of the facts; and in proportion as we 
endeavour to rise above a mere figurative representation 
we are compelled to relinquish a real understanding. 
Four stages may he distinguished in the comprehension 
of that problem, which we may describe, at first in general 
and with reservation of their special application to India, 
as realism, theism, pantheism and idealism. 
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(!) Realism. —Matter exists independently of God. 
and from eternity. God is degraded to a mere world- 
fashioner {t^inovpyk), or, so far an creative power is 
transferred to matter itself, is altogether set aside, as in 
the Saiikhya. 

{2) Theism .—God creates the universe out of nothing, 
iitid the latter then has u real existence independently of 
God, lids is the standpoint ol the Old Testament. A» 
soon as the attempt is seriously made to grasp the relation 
of God to the universe, in proportion as this takes place 
God becomes more and more entangled in the universe, 
until He is completely merged in it and disappears! 
Theism degenerates into pantheism, which is its necessary 
consequence. The later philosophy furnishes an example. 
After Descartes had attempted to formulate in logical 
terms the theism of the Middle Ages winch was based 
on the Old lestament, we see how, under the hands of 
his successors Geulincx and Malebranche, God is more 
and more absorbed into the universe until finally He 
becomes completely identified with it. The same thin- 
occurs in the pantheism of Spinoza. It is remarkable 
that this decisive refutation of that Biblical view of the 
universe which originated from Judaism and was adopted 
m the Middle Ages was effected by a Jew. 

(3) Pantfieism.~Goa creates the universe by trans¬ 
forming himself into the universe. The latter confessedly 
has income God Since it is real and also infinite, there 
is no room for God independently of the universe, but 
only with in it. The terms God and universe become 
synonymous, and the idea of God is only retained in 
order not to break with tradition. 

h real /t ^ ,m ^ God aloBe aiul nothing besides him 
" H r| T!l ° UmveKe “ its extension in space 

and bodily consistence is in truth not real; it is mere 
illusion, as used to be said, mere appearance, as we say 
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to-day. This appearance is not God as in pantheism, 
hut- the reflection of God, and Is an aberration from the 
divine essence. Not as though God were to he Bought 
on the other side of the universe, for lie is not at nil 
in spice ; nor as though lie were before or after, for 
he is not at all in time; nor as though he wore the 
cause of the universe, for the law of causality has no 
application here. Rather, to the extent to which the 
universe is regarded as real, G-od is without reality. 
That he is real, nay the sole reality, we perceive 
only so far as we succeed in slinking ourselves free 
theoretically and practically from this entire world of 
appearance. 

All these stages are represented in the teaching of 
the Upnnishada, and thus it presents a very varied 
colouring of idealistic, pantheistic or theistic shades 
without becoming contradictory in the proper sense of 
the term. For the fundamental thought, that is held 
fast at least as a principle at all stages, even at the 
lowest which maintains the independent existence of 
matter, is the conviction of the sole reality of the Atman i 
only that side by side with and in spite of this conviction 
more or less far-reaching concessions were made to the 
empirical consciousness of the reality of the universe, 
that could never he entirely cast off; and thus the 
universe disowned by the fundamental idealistic view of 
the sole reality of the Atman was yet again partially 
rehabilitated. This was effected cither by regarding it 
pantheistic-ally as an apparition of the only real Atman, 
or theistieaUy as created by and out of the Atman, but 
yet contrasted with it as separate, or realistically us 
pmkriti occupying from the very beginning an Inde¬ 
pendent position bv the side of the pwntsh<x, although 
in a certain sense dependent on the latter. Of the 
theistic conception, and the realistic that paved the way 
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for the Sankhya, both of which make their appearance 
only occasionally, we .shall have to speak in a later 
connection. Here we propose in the first ins tan re to 
enter upon the fundamental idealistic view, in order to 
show how by accommodation to the empirical conscious- 
ness, which regards the universe as real, it passes over 
into the pantheistic doctrine, which is the prevailing one 
in the Upanhh&ds. 

i Strongly idealistic, and at the same time expressing 
most clearly the peculiar spirit of the I'pauishad teaching, 
are ihe passages which declare that with the knowledge 
1 of the fitrnan all is known, 1 and which accordingly deny 
a universe of plurality.* But with ibis thought a height 
was reached on which a prolonged stay was impracticable. 
Passages therefore of this kind are comparatively rare. 
The universe was still something existing; it lay there 
before their eyes. It was necessary to endeavour to find 
a way hack to it. This was accomplished without 
abandoning the fundamental idealistic principle, by 
conceding the reality of the manifold universe, but at 
the same time maintaining that this manifold universe 
is in reality Brahman. 3 Idealism therefore entered into 
alliance with the realistic view natural to us, and became 
thereby pantheism. This was the ease already in the 
definition of Brahman as satyasya salyam, “ the reality 
of reality.” * The universe is reality (satyam), but the 
real in it is Brahman alone. The same is true when in 
Chand. 6. I £ the rise of the manifold universe from the 
sole existing one is traced in a realistic manner, ac¬ 
companied by the repeated assurance that all these 
changes are “ dependent on words, a mere name. 11 With 

1 Erik 2. 4, 5, OhAmi 6. 1. 2, Slum}, L 1. 3, 

■ plle ntind tilfi kiuta Bfib. 4- A r 19, K*tk 4. 10-1L 

* fiirwm Main tthim ^ralbl^ Child* 3. ]-L L 

* Rrsto. 2. J. 20. 
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this arc connected the numerous parages which celebrate 
Brahman as the active principle through the entire 
universe:—“lie is all-etfcciing, nil-wishing, a 11-smelling, 
all-fasting, embracing nil, silent, untroubled." 1 u The 
atman is beneath and above, i n the west and in the 
east, in the so ut h and in the no rth; tie is this 

entire uni verse . 112 The sun rises from him, and sets 
again in him. 8 All the regions of the sty are his 
organs,* the four quarters of the universe {east, west, 
south, north), the four divisions of the universe (earth, 
air, shy, ocean), the four lights of the universe (fire, sun, 
moon, lightning), and the four vital breaths (Luenth, eye. 
ear, Dianas), are his sixteen parts.* 

Pint ii his head, bb ay** «u* and moon, 

Hii &jlts the of the &ky, 

The revealed Veda us liii voice, 

T1ll l wind his breath, the universe his hc&.r\ f fnm Ms feet i& the 
earth, 

lie if*, the inmost aeli in all things® 

In what manner however is the relation of Brahman 
to this his evolution os the manifold universe to he con¬ 
ceived? Wc should say:—As identi ty, in this follow i ug the 
later Vedanta, which appeals to the word used to express 
attachment 7 But this word is a mere makeshift; there 
is still always a broad distinction between the one 
Brahman and the multiplicity of his appearances, nor 
were ancient thinkers or indeed any thinkers before 
Kant able to rise to the conception that the entire 
unfolding in space and time was a merely subjective 
phenomenon, Here a farther concession must be made 
to tli e empirical consciousness, tied down os it is to space, 

1 OhAncL 3, 1-1, a. * Chlnd. 7. 25. 2 ; imitated in llttp#. S. 2. 11, 

J Urili. l. 5. 23, Kith. 4, 9, and similarly ai early an Alharvav- X. S, 1(5. 

* Byih. 4, a. 4. * Chin A 4, 4-0. ( iinpfl % 1, 4. 

■ ChiinA 6. 1,3; SjiitTa SJ. 1- 14, uduntxHifutvz™, &ruvMatyy-iid'Ja- 
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time and causality. Brahman was regarded os the cause 
antecedent in time, anti the universe as the effect pro¬ 
ceeding from it; the inner dependence of the universe 
on Brahman and its essential identity with him wits 
represented as a creation of the universe by and out 
of Brahman. We find ourselves at a point where we 
apprehend the creation theories of the Upanisiiads, 
unintelligible as they are from the standpoint of its 
idealism, from an unconscious accommodation to the 
forma of our intellectual capacity. The further elabora¬ 
tion of the doctrine of the creation of the universe will 
occupy us in the chapter on the Cosmology. Here only 
a few pissages need be quoted, which set before ns the 
essential identity of the created universe with the creator. 
“Just as the spider by means of its threads goes fortli 
from itself (tantund uc'c'aret), as from the fire the Liny 
sparks fly out, so from this atman sill the spirits of life 
spring forth, all worlds, all gods, all living beings.” 1 
The illustrations of the spider and the lire are further 
elaborated in JLund. 1. 1. 7 and 2. 1. 1:— 

As a spider ej«La ami refract* (the threads), 

As ihe jdanis eIhjol ftirLb m the lEfuth^ 

As tbe huirfe" ou tbe bejid and hady pf the living luam, 
gq from the impiiriihjible all tlint Ls tmre- 

A ■: LLtu bpark-i from tk Tell-tindlcd fini f 

Ltt nature akin to it* spring forfli in Lbnir tliDLi^ntis; 

So, my -dear sir,, fruiu the imperiiklJe 
Living lyings af many kinds go forth, 

And again rcEUm into hum 

That the material substance of things also is derived 
solely from Brahman is taught in connection with the 
illustration of the spider in S'vet. G. 10, where Brahman 
is described as the god “ who spiderlike by threads which 
proceed from him as material (jrr&dli&nawi) concealed 

1 BriL S. L 30. 
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his real suture/’ The last words mean that Brahman, by 
not (in a theiatie sense) bringing objects forth from him¬ 
self, but (in u pantheistic sense) changing himself into the 
objects, “ has concealed his real nature ^svubhctvuto , , . 
svzim lu this sense it is said as early as Rigvedn 

X. 81. 1 that Vis vakarman by his entrance into the lower 
world was “ concealing his original state (j>TOf&®nwc htwl'}. 
Similarly B r ih. 1- 4. 7 declares that the Atman has 
“entered’' into this universe “up to the finger-tips, ns a 
knife is hidden in its sheath, or the uU-snstaining fire 
in the fire-preserving (wood). Therefore is he not seen ; 
for he is divided; as breathing he is named breath, as 
speaking speech, as seeing eye, 1 ’ etc. According to Brih. 

1 . 0 , 3, the Atman is amritmi satyena channam, “ the 
immortal, concealed by (empirical) reality ; and in Brih, 

2. 4, 12 it is said:— 11 It is with him as with a lump of 

salt, which thrown into the water is lost in the water, so 
that it is not possible to take it out again ; whence how¬ 
ever we may always draw, it is salt throughout. The 
same thought is developed, perhaps on the basis of this 
passage in the narrative of Clt&nd. 6. 13, That objection 
was taken to such a method of representation is shoa n by 
the parallel passage Brih, 4. 5. 13 , where the words quoted 
above from Brill. 2, 4. 12 are altered as follows: It is 

with him as with a lump of -alt, which has uo (distinguish¬ 
able) inner or outer, but throughout consists cutiiely of 
taste,” etc. In a similar way efforts are made iu other 
passages to show that- Brahman by his transformation into 
the universe has forfeited nothing of the perfection of his 
own nature. As early as Rigveda X. 90. 3 it is said that 
all beings are only a fourth of the puruslia, while the three 
other fourths remain immortal in heaven. The same 

teaching is found in ChnmL :i. 12. 6, the verse from the 

Rigveda being repeated, and similarly in the concluding 
verse Maitr, 7. It; while according to Bfib, 5, 14. one 
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foot of Brahman (under the figure of the Gfiyatri) consists 
of the three worlds, the second of the triple knowledge of 
the Veda, the third of the three vital breaths, while the 
fourth exalted above the dust of earth shines as the sun* 
Still more dearly is it taught already in S'atnp, Br, 11. 
2* 3 that Brahman, after having created the three worlds 
with that which lies above and beyond them, hiruself 
entered “ into that half beyond." The infinite nature 
of Brahman is also taught in harmony with Atharvav, 
X. 8, 29 by the verse Brih. 5. 1 :— 

Though n man journey Iram the perfect to the perfect. 

Yet tint which ^ perfect m remains over amt ul^ve all. 


The same theme is elaborated! in greater detail in the 
beautiful verses of Kith. 5- 9-11 ;■— 

Tiie liglit, aa ont, pcnetnuen into apace, 

A m3 vet adopt* tLael F to gwry form; 

So the itim-Lst. »elf of aU beings dwells 
Enwrapped in every form, imd yet rcmaini outside. 

The air t a* onc T peiipfcmiea into space,, 

Anri ycl adapt* itaelf (o every form } 

S6 the inmoai m \f of nU beings dwells 
Enwrapped in every Form, and vet tvtimine outside 

The nun, the eye of the whole nniverse, 

BenwnB pure from the dcluets of eyes uJEtemil to it” 

So the inmost Fell of all E>diig 5 reruaii]* 

Pare from the eei tiering* of the ej&ermJ worlds, 


3* Hr ah man. as the Psychical PrinripJe 

Brahman is the Atman. The first principle of all 
things is not, as might l>e imagined, in purt otilv. [nit un¬ 
ci ivided* completely anti as a tv hole present in that which 
] with true insight, find within me us niy own self, my ego, 
my soul Of the value of this thought which governs all 
the speculations of the Upanishads we have formed, an 
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estimate in the Introduction, 1 Here we propose to select 
front the large number of passages which give expression 
to it only so many as are necessary in order to show that 
this thought also, precisely as that of Brahman as first 
principle of the universe, is iti its original purpose ideal¬ 
istic, that is, denies the multiplicity of the universe around 
us; but that it receives a gradually increasing realistic 
colot 1 ring in proportion as we endeavour to conceive it under 
the forms of our knowledge, adapted as these are to realism, 
Y&jfiavalkhya begins his instruction of Maitieyl in 
Brill. 2. 4 with the words:—“In truth, not for the 
husband's sake is the husband dear, but for the sake of 
the self (the soul, dtman) is the husband dear.” Similarly 
all the objects of the world,—wife, sons and possessions, 
the estate of a Brahman or a warrior, worlds, gods, living 
beings and the entire universe are dear to us not in them¬ 
selves or for their own sake, bat only for the sake of our 
own self. How this is to be understood is shown bv the 
conclusion which immediately follows, and which is inferred 1 
from it:—'‘The self, in truth, should be seen, heard, com¬ 
prehended and reflected on, 0 Haitreyi; in truth, lie who 
has seen, heard, comprehended and known the self, by 
h im this entire universe is known.” This implies that all 
reality is and remains limited to our Own sol 1, and that 
wc know love and possess all things in the universe only 
so far us they subsist in our consciousness, as they are 
grasped and entertained by our knowing self; there is no 
universe outside of the at man, our self our souk This 
Is the standpoint of complete idealism, which denies tlic 
reality of the manifold universe, as it is further expounded 
bv passages like ByiL 2. 1. IG and 20. whore it is taught 
that all worlds, gods and living creatures spring from the 
spirit pto nmBtin gof knowledge (t rijildntttnaytt puntsha) like 
sparks from the fire; or, as in Brifa. 3. 4 and 3. 5, where 

1 Sujr. p.30 f. 
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in.juiry lb made for the “ Brahman that is wit liiu all as soul/' 
mill the answer is given:—“ It is thy soul, that is within 
all," which as the knowing subject remains unknowable 1 
and with, the consciousness of which the whole universe, 
till children, possessions and wisdom vanish into die 
nothingness which they really are.’ In the latter passage 
an inclination is already revealed towards the realism 
which is natural to us all, inasmuch as the existence of the- 
external world is not denied; the objects are there, but 
as far as their essential nature is concerned they are 
nothing but the Atman alone. Similarly in the important 
and well-known passage Chand, 6. 8-16, where a series of 
mysterious phenomena and relations of nature and life arc 
traced back to their unknowable original source, and of 
this it is then said in a nine-times reprented refrain:— 
" What that subtle being (that unknowable, capiman') is, 
of which this whole universe is composed, that is the real, 
thar is the soul, that art thou, 0 S'vetaketu I” 

This doctrine of the sole reality of the Atman, the soul 
in us, is in opposition lo our innate and invincible convic¬ 
tion of the reality of the external world that surrounds us, 
and this opposition is intentionally brought into relief in 
a large number of passages, which with great boldness of 
metaphysical insight identify the soul in us as the incon¬ 
ceivably small with nature without us as the inconceivably 
great “ He is all-effecting, id!-wishing, all-smelling, all- 
tasting, embracing all, silent, untroubled;—this is my 
soul in my heart, smaller than a grain of rice or barley, or 
a mustard seed, than a grain or the kernel of a grab; of 
millet: this is my soul in my heart, greater than the 
earth, greater than the atmosphere, greater than the 
heaven, greater than these worlds." 1 ' In truth, great 
as is this world-space, bo great is this space within the 
heart; in it are contained both the heaven and the earth ; 

1 Brill- 3. -I. ■ Urili. 3- o. 4 O Kr.fifl, 3, 14. ± 
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Ixitli lire and wind, loth sun and muon, both lightning 
and stats, and whatever is possessed or not possessed in 
this life, all that is therein contained." 1 “Now however 
idie Sight winch shines there beyond the heaven behind all 
tilings, behind each, in the highest worlds, the highest of 
all, that is assuredly this light which is here within in 
men.” s The soul, as these passages teach, embraces the 
universe; it is moreover as it were all - pervading, the 
c mhuydmin, the “inner guide " in everythingHe 
;vho dwelling in the earth is distinct from the earth, 
whom the earth knows not, whose body the earth is, w ho 
rules the earth from within, he is thy soul, the inner 
guide, the immOrtaL" 8 This speculation is then further 
extended to several cosmical and psychical relations, and 
it is said in conclusion :■—“ He secs but is not seen, hears 
but is not heat'd, comprehends but is not comprehended, 
knows hut is not known. There is no seer beside him. 
uo heaver beside linn, no comprehender beside him, no 
knower beside him. He is thy soul, the inuei guide, 
the immortal. All that is distinct from him is bal>le to 
suffering.” According to this, ihe antaryamin, Le. the 
power that dwells and rules in everything, is in its essence 
consciousness; for, as is stated in Ait. 3. 3, all £odS| *di 
substances and all organic beings, "‘all this is guided bj' 
consciousness, based upon consciousness; by consciousness 
the universe is guided, consciousness is its foundation, 
consciousness is Brahman.” 

Although according to this and many ether passages 
the first principle of the universe dwells within us as 
consciousness or the knowing subject, yet its seat is tint 
m the head but in the heart. “ In truth, this great 
tinhorn self is that among the vital organs which consists 
of knowledge (vi 1 Here within ihe heart i> a 

cavity, therein he resides who is the lord of the universe, 

1 CIiSnA 8- ]. 3, * Chfititl. 3 *3. 7. * Brill, 3 7. 3. 
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the governor of the universe, the chief of the universe; lie 
is not exalted by good work?, he is not degraded by evil 
work.-? ; he is the lord of the universe, he is the governor 
of living beings, lie is the protector of living beings; 
he is the bridge which holds asunder these worlds, and 
prevents them from clashing together. 1 ’ 1 Kausli. 3. 8 
may perhaps he derived from this passage :—“ Ho is 
the protector of the universe, he is the governor of the 
universe, he is the lord of the worlds ; and this is my soul, 
that ought men to know.” Similarly numerous passages 
in the Liter Upaniahflds celebrate Brahman as “ implanted 
in the cavity of the heart .” 1 The identity of the htman 
in us with the atm an of the universe is expressed by the 
tat tvamasi of Chdud. 6. 8-16, and also by the etrv.l rai 
tad , “ in truth this ls that,” of Brih, 5, 4, which is prob¬ 
ably an imitation of the other. The same formula is 
found twelve times in Kith. 4. 3-6. 1 in a prose passage 
appended to the verses. The highest bliss, according to 
Kith. 5. 14,. consists ill the consciousness of this thought. 
We tpiote in this connection only Kith. 4. 12-13 ;— 

An inch in height, here in the- body 
The pur us ha duvll^ 

Lurd of the post and lNm future; 
lie who kiLOWd him frets no mon^— 

In truth, this that 

Like Flame without uiioke, an inch in height 

The puruaha La m jrizgj 

Lurd of the past tmti the future; 

It is he to-day aud nluo to-iiiurrow,— 

In truth, thig h that 

As here the punish a is compared to a smokeless flame, 
so in imitation of this passage,, {to K'vet. 6. 19, it is 

* Bfik -I. 52; .in inilirtri reference in It£ s. s. u, 

* lirM in "I’l. iLt, 2. 1 ; then E.itli. 1. 14, 2. 20, 3. 1, -t. 0-7 ; 

ilurwj. t. i. io, a. j. t, etc. 
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likened ton Ere whose fuel is consumer!; 1 while in S'vet 
5. 9 the contrast between the Atman within us and the 
Atman in lhe universe is pushed to an extreme :— a 

Split a hundred time-5 ftin tip ol jl Siair t 
Atid take a hundredth pm thereof; 

That I judge to he the of t&u sail], 

Yet it jgoi-n to immorUlityH 

The description of the atmim as a smoke Jess flame in the 
heart has b®m developed in the Yoga Upauisbads into 
the picture of the tongue of flame m the heart, the earliest 
occurrence of which is perhaps Mahan. II. 6—12 * 

We saw above how the doctrine of Brahman as the 
cosmical principle was represented in accommodation to 
the empirical mode of thought as a creation of the 
universe in time by Brahman as its first cause- The 
game spirit of accommodation lies at the basis of the 
form assumed by the doctrine of Brahman M the psychical 
principle, viz. + that Brahman after having created the 
universe enters into it as the individual soul “This 
universe was at that time not unfolded; but it unfolded 
itself ui name and form. . , - into it that (Atman) entered 
up to the finger - tips. > , - this therefore which here 
(within us) is the aim an is the trace (to be pursued) of 
the universe ; for m it the entire universe is known; 11 etc. 1 * 
The last words prove that the entrance ot the soul, as 
described, into the universe which it has created is merely 
a metaphor designed to render intelligible the assumed 
identity of the soul with the first principle of the universe. 
It then however more and more stiffens into an actual 
realism* as the following passages show, ** Into citadels 
he entered ns a bird* into citadels as a citizen," 6 “So 

1 Similarly Ifculr- fi. 34, Bmbtniivitlvil fl + NpauMtotL 2, 

a fiuquL-.-<■■: I liptt'uv^r ill Dbyimak G- 

3 cp. Blftkiiflvldvjl 10, Yo^iUiil 8, Yujjdtattro &-I I* Maitr. G- 30, 

* Bnk 1 4. 7 + ' 1 Bfiu. 3L &. IB. 
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into these three divinities (the three elements) that 
divinity entered with this living self, and separated out 
from one another names and forms,” 1 “After he had 
practised self-mortification he created this entire universe, 
whatever exists; after lie had create:! it, he entered into 
it.” 3 The same conception, even more realistically 
depicted, Is found as early as Ait. 1. 11, 12:—“And he 
considered,—In what way shall I enter into it? . . , so 
he split the crown of the head, and entered through 
this gate,” The later the realism is, the more pronounced 
it becomes. Mailr. % 6 may serve as an example: 
Prnjftputi created numerous creatures, “these he saw 
standing unconscious und lifeless like a stone, motionless 
Eke the trunk of a tree; therefore he had no joy; and he 
resolved,— l will enter into them, in order to awaken 
consciousness within them; accordingly he made himself 
a wind, and deter min ed to enter into them," etc. 

We see therefore the original idealism by reason of 
a progressive accommodation to the demands of our 
intellectual capacity harden into a realism, which in no 
respects falls behind the Semitic.* 

4. Brahman as a personal God (fe'rora) 

The attempt to clothe the fundamental idealistic con¬ 
ception which refuses to rcixignise a universe independent 
of the atman, and which lies at the foundation of the 
thought of the U punish rids, in intelligible, %.e. realistic 
iorms, led at first, as we saw, to a pantheism which con¬ 
cedes to the empirical consciousness the reality of the 
universe, and at the same time averts the sole existence 
oi the at man by declaring that this entire universe is 
nothing else than the atman. This assertion was 
essentially dogmatic, and amounted to this, that the 
universe as a phenomenal form of the atman took up a 

1 Chfinri, G, 3, 3 1 Tkitt. 2. fl h “ 2 T . 
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position over - against the lit.man itself as a second ; 
although the endeavour was strenuously made to reconcile 
this contradiction by the reiterated assurance that the 
universe is identical with the atman. the infinitely great 
without us with the infinitely great within, A further 
step in the same direction that tended towards realism is 
implied when the Atman as first principle is contrasted 
not only with the universe, whose outward form it has put 
on, but also with the Atman within us with which it h 
originally identical Thus is brought into existence the 
thdsra which is found in some of the later Upanhhatk It 
Ima not arisen From the ancient Vedic polytheism, but first 
ranked its appearance long after tbia bas been supersede* 1 
by the Atman doctrine ", the Atman is not a “ god, deva, 
in the ancient Ycdic sense, but lie is the “ lord,” tevara. 
The difference of the two modes of representation will 
Income clear if we first gather together tlm mast im¬ 
portant data with regard to the position of the ancient 
Vedio gods in the Upanishnds. 

The existence of the ancient 1 edit gods Indra, Agni, 
Yaruna, etc. is os little denied Ly the Upanishads as that 
of the Greek by Xenophanes, But as by the latter all 
the other gods equally with men are subordinated to the 
one god (tk Bek b « «), so 

in the Upanishads all the ancient Vedic gods axe created 
by the atnian and dependent on him. From the atman 
proceed, like the sparks from the fire, all worlds, nil living 
beings, and no less all gods ; 1 on him all the gods depend ; 4 
by him they were created as the guardians of tin* 
universe • s “therefore when the people say of each separate 
god, ‘ Sacrifice to this, sacrifice to that, 1 (it should be known 
that) this created universe proceeds from him alone; he 
therefore is all the gods. This (creation) here is an over¬ 
plus of creation of Brahman. Because he created the 

* B(ih. 3.). SOL * Kftfii-4 &. 1 Ait 1, L 3, 
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gods higher (than lie himself is), and because he as mortal 
created the immortals, therefore is it called the Overplus 
of creation ” (fvfr'srMit). 1 It is further related* how the 
Atman created the divine Ksbatriyas ([udra, Yuruija, Soma, 
etc.), Vaisyas {the Vasus, Rudvas, Adityas, etc.), and 
Sudrae (Piisimn). According to Brih. 1. 3. 12-16, it is 
Hie organs of the prana, viz. speech, smell, eye, ear, mauas, 
which ana by him led beyond the reach of death, and now 
continue to exist as the gods Agai, YAyu, Adilya, the 
heavenly regions and the moon. The number of the gods 
was in Vedict times usually given as thirty-three. The 
vague nncl arbitrary character of this reckoning Yajnaval- 

khva, in Biih. 3. 9. 1, brings home in the following way :_ 

Why thirty-three? why not three hundred and three? 
or three thousand and three? or both together (3306)? 
and if we say thirty-three, it might just as well be reduced 
to six, or three, or two, or one and a half, or one, which is 
the prana. All these numbers, 3306, 33, 6, 3, 2, l£, as 
the manifold forces, parts and organs of nature, come buck 
finally to a unity,—“ the prana, thus lie said, this men call 
Brahman, the yonder (tyad)” The dependence of all 
these nature-gods on Brahman is described in the myth of 
Reus 14~2S . Agui is unable to burn a blade of grass, 
VYtyu is unable to blow away a wisp of straw, apart from 
the will of Brahman, which is effective in all the gods. 
Brahman dwells, according to Brih. 3. 7, as the Inner 
guidv (fmtartf&min) in all parts of the universe, and no 
in ll11 the corresponding gods. AH the gods pursue 
their tasks, according to a verse preserved in Taitt. 2. 8 
sii'l Kuth, 6. 3, from fear of Brahman; and according 
to Kausk. i. 5, even I udra and Prajapati, the doo£ 
keepers of the heavenly world, are not able to prevent 
the entrance of the soul of him who knows Brahman, or 
to turn it back. And just us the power of the god’s is 
1 Brih. 1. 4. U a fifth. 1. 4. 11 - 13 . 
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dependent on Brahman, so their knowledge also is im¬ 
perfect ; they are not in possession from the very beginning 
of the knowledge of Brahman. 1 Accordingly in ('hand. 

S. 7 f. thcv depute InJrai to obtain from P raja pat i tin? 
knowledge of the at man, and for the first time, after they 
have obtained it, they worship him in the world of 
Brahman as the self; thereupon they possess all worlds 
and all desires, 5 In this respect the gods have 110 
advantage over men:—“ Whoever of the gods perceived 
this {‘I am Brahman 1 ) he became Brahman; and 
similarly of the rishis, and similarly of men. . . . And 
to-day also, he who knows this 1 1 am Brahman ’ becomes 
this universe; and even the gods have no power to 
prevent his so becoming; for he is the soul (dinwm) of 
it”* 

These passages make clear the part which the gods 
play in the texts of the oldest Lpanisliads. It is cpiite 
a different matter however, not to he confused with 
the other, when individual gods appear occasionally as 
symbolical representatives of the at man, as for example 
India in Brik 1. 5. 12, Ait. 1. 3. 14, Kaush. 2, ti t 3. I, 
Yanina in Taitt. 3. 1, or Prajapati in Cliuiid. 8, 7 £, 

fhe monotheism which meets ns in some later Iptiui- ! 
shads has not been developed from this ancient \ edic 
polytheism, which still has its echoes in the Lpanishads, 
but from entirely different premisses. The proof of this 
is furnished already by the external fact that the personal 
god of the Upamshuds, usually and apart from exceptions, 4 
is called not tievci (god), hut ts', teft, IfiJfw, (the 

lord), and in later times commoiily param^vara (the 
supreme lord). As these names already show, we must 
look for the origin of the theism of the Upauishads in such 

1 ep. Bern. 1. 4. 10, 4. 3. 33 , 6 . 2. 1, Taitt. -■ 6 , Kutisli. 4- 30 , Kitl,k 1. 21. 

= LWL8.13.* * Brill. L4 lft 

* Such as K;Vth, i 12. 21, S'vet 1- 8, a»< 1 Frequently. 
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texts as celebrate the itraan ns the “ inner guide ** 
(anlargtimn) in all the parts ami forces of nature and of 
mankind, 1 and which represent nil effects in the universe 
as the result of ids command {pi’ax&sanam}, aa in BriL 
3. 8. 0:—“At the bidding of this imperishable one, 
0 Gargt, sun and moon are held asunder,” etc. Here it is 
the “imperishable” {cthharam, neuter) that is spoken of, 
which for the moment is poetically personified. This is 
not yet theism, but only the first step towards it 
Similarly in Brlh, 4. 4. 22:—“Here within the heart is 
a cavity, therein he dwells, the lord of the universe, the 
governor of the universe, the chief of the universe ; he is 
not exalted hy good works, he is not degraded by evil 
works ; lie is the lord of the universe, he is the governor of 
living beings, he is the protector of living beings ; he is the 
bridge that holds asunder these worlds, and prevents them 
from clashing together.'" The same is the case with the 
temporary personification of Brahman us the refuge of love, 
the lord of love, the lord of brightness ;* and in the iujunc- 
fi. tion of Is'a. 1 also, “to sink in god” the universe 
M fer vdsyam idam sarmm) the re is still no theism , for the god 
j , • "* p- 1 who is here referred to is, as the following verses show, 3 
>rt ^ je Atman within ns. The doctrine of a personal god, 
- rv ' and ifc P re dentination, appears to be taught also in 

*iH f^ \ t - ^ 1 K(ui>b. Am S : FIft not €Xiiltod by good worfo not 

degraded by evil works, but it is he who inspires to do 
g°°d works the man whom he will lead on high out of 
these worlds, and it is he who inspires to do evil works the 
man whom he will lead downwards. He is the guardian 
of the universe, he is the ruler of the universe, he is the 
lord of the worlds,—and he is my soul (dtmati), that ought 
man to know'. As the last sentence shows, it is still 
man’s own self again that determines him to good or evil, 
and accordingly there is still no theism. Tta latter first 
i BriL 3, V. 3^3. - Cbind. 4. 15 . 2-t. t vv - 
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certainly appears, where the Atman is contrasted not only 
with the universe, but also with the self within us. Tins 
seems evidently to be the case first in the Kathaka 
Upaxushad, where in 3- 1 the supreme and the individual 
self are distinguished as light and shadow ; and according 
to 2, 23 the knowledge of the dtnian depends upon a kind 
of free grace :— 

Only by the imn whom Iig chix*+w h be comprehended, 

To him the dimao fewtls hi* 

Whether KAth. 2. 20 also is to he understood tn a 
theistic sense depends upon whether we read dhntu- 
•prasadad “by the repose of the elements,’* or dhctluk 
prtui&djjkd “ by the grace of the creator” (having regard 
to the majesty of the Atman). On the recurrence of the 
verse In S'vet. 3* 20 and Mahan. 1.10 it is in any ctise to be 
interpreted in a theistic sense. 1 

We come next to the S'vetAs’vatara Upani.shad, the 
leading example of the theistie teaching of the Upauishads, 
in which God and the soul, though their original identity 
is not denied, are yet clearly distinguished from one 
another. Thus in S'vet. 4. 6, 7 it is said :—* 

Two brighl-fflUhered bosom friend 
Flit around one and lbe Fame tree; 

One of them taste* the swoet berri^ 

The Other, without Gating, merely duwm 

On sueh a ttxa th*; spirit, depressed, 

In it* weakness mourns, a prey to illusion. 

Yet when it gates worshipping on the might 
And majesty of the other, ihm its gri&f depart*. 

These verses are repeated in the Murid Up. 3. 1. 1, 2, 
hut, since elsewhere this Upaniah&d breathes a purit heist to 
spirit, they are probably borrowed here from the theistic 
Svetas'vabam. But in the latter also traces of the 

1 Cp. alfiti S'vtt & IS, 

* Interpreting the vefpse Rigv P L IG4 P £ 0 , 

12 
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Idealism that regards everything besides the atm an ns 
unreal, ami of the pantheism that identifies the universe 
with the atman, both of which were taken over from the 
earlier Upanishads, continue to exist side by side with the 
theism ; thereby making its representations often contra¬ 
dict ury and philosophically Ttnintclligi ble. This is r 1 1 e case 
when in 4. 10 the universe is declared to be mdif'f (illusion) 
caused by the supreme god; although with the reality of 
the universe the reality of god also lost, and only the 
atman within us survives as real. Or when in SVeL l. 6 
the distinction of soul ttud god (the swan and the drover) 
is explained to be illusory, and at the .same time the 
removal of this illusion appears as a grace of the supreme 
god, who is thereby first contrasted with the soul as 
another. lienee it follows that the Svetas'vatara is a 
work brimful of contradictions. It is like a co(hx bin 
palimpxvsl'ii#. Beneath the characters of theism are 
discerned, half obliterated, those of pantheism, and under 
the latter again those of idealism. Just as in the later 
Vedftnta, so already in S'vet, 5, 5, 6. 4, f>. 11, 6, 12 the task 
of bringing works to maturity and apportioning their fruit 
to the souls is indicated as the chief function of U vuru. \ 
although to the Upauishad also tins entire conception of the 
&f vara, ns Inter iti the Vcditata, proves to be merely exoteric, 
and is not to be derived with certainty from 3.7. 

The theism of the SVetfis vatara is adopted and 
further developed by the later Upanjshads, which 
endeavour to establish a conn cotton with the popular re¬ 
ligions by attaching the atman of the Upunished doctrine 
to the cult of Siva (the beginning of which wc may 
observe in the S'vet. Up.) or of Vishnu, But even in 
them the original idealism, which dissolves universe and 
god in Lhc atman. reveals itself. This is the case in 
Nrisimhottara-tapaniya Up. I, where the "fourth” and 
highest state of the soul, the turlya t is distinguished from 
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its three states of waking, dreaming and deep sleep, end is 
represented as the abyss of the eternal unity, in which 
all distinctions of being and knowing vanish, the entire 
expanse of the universe is obliterated, “and even tsTvara 
(the persona! god) is swallowed up by the tvritja (the 
fourth), by the turii/a,” 





SECOND PART OF THE SYSTEM OF THE 
U PANTS 11 AD S 


COSMOLOGY, OR THE DOCTRINE OF THE UNIVERSE 

VI. Brahmas as Creator of the Universe 

1. Iuti'oductioti to the Cosmology 

The sutras of Biklaravana define Brahman as that 
jatutna-adi aaya ycUct iti, “ whence is die origin, etc. (i.e. 
the origin continuance and end) of this (universe).” Tins 
definition goes back in the first instance to Tailt. 3. 1:—- 
“That in truth out of which these creatures arise, whereby 
they having arisen live, and into which they at death 
return again, that seek thou to know, that is Brahman.” 
It is to be noted however that in this passage of the 
Upanishad there is' no mention as in the sutw of an origin 
Continuance and end of the universe as a whole, but only 
of the individual beings, The case would be different 
with a still older passage, ChAnd. 3. 14. 1, if we could 
follow Sankara*— “Assuredly this universe is Brahman; 
it should be worshipped in silence as TaJjtddnJ* The 
word Tfijjalan is a mysterious name of the universe as 
identified with Brahman that occurs only here, and It is 
explained as follows by Sankara on Chand. 3. 14. 1 :— 
“ From this (tad) Brahman by development into fire, water, 
earth, etc. the universe has arisen (jam); therefore it is 
culled taj-ja, So on the reverse path, to that by which 
it h;is arisen it dUappcjirs (fi) into the very same 
Brahman, i.e. it Is absorbed into his essence; therefore is 
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it called tablet. And in the same way finally it is 
lixTSkbman in whom the universe at the time of its origin 
breathes (ail), lives and moves; therefore is it culled tad- 
<ina)n. Therefore in the three periods (past, present and 
future) it is not distinct from the essential Brahman, since 
there is nothing which lies outside of and beyond these." 1 * 3 
When Bohtiiugk' declares this explanation of Sankara to 
be ungrammatical, on the ground that ujmsUa must have 
an object, and accordingly proposes to find the secret name 
in jamn alone, he is met by the entirely analogous ease 
of Kena 31, tadd het tad-vanarn ndma, tad-vanutm ity 
upasUa-vyam ; in other respects no alteration would l>e 
introduced. According to Sankara's view therefore we 
should have before us already in the name tajjal&n 
( = lad-ja-la-an) a summarising of the t hree attributes uJ 
Brahman as creator preserver and destroyer of the 
universe, Whether this is correct, whether in so ancient 
an Upaniahud it is possible to assume already the doctrine 
of the destruction of the universe, and whether we ought 
nor rather here also to think of a simple destruction of 
individual beings, will later on become a subject of 
investigation. Meanwhile we propose to arrange our 
presentation of the cosmology according to these three 
attributes of Brahman, and accordingly to treat in order 
of Bra liman as creator preserver and destroyer of the 
universe. When moreover Sankara asserts in the passage 
quoted, and in many others, that the whole doctrine of the 
creation is not to be understood in a literal sense, but should 
be employed merely to teach the essential identity of the 
universe and Brahman, this also needs a fuller investigation 
and discussion of the question how far a creation of the uni¬ 
verse is possible from the standpoint of the at man doctrine. 

1 cp. the uSpliiLEinEioB which fraitkfcr* gjvefi on EnihjnajrffcLiti 

3. 1 h Fot which aee p. 37 of my tnuoaktiocL 

3 !kfu*ku tint ism. Ga r L W„ 3896, p, ISflf-s 1S07, p, aa. 
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2. The Creation of the Uniterm and the Doctrine 
of the At man 

We have above in the first part of hi nr work learnt to 
recognise a series of descriptions of the creation of the 
universe from the Hymns and Bmhmanas, and to point 
out as a feature common to many of them that (1) the 
original principle, (2) creates matter out of itself, aim I then 
(3) its first-born enters it. We propose in the first place 
briefly to survey here the chief passages that set forth t his 
doctrine. 

Eigv. X. 129;—- In the beginning there is only 
‘that one 1 (tad ekam). It exists as a dark undulation, 
shut in by a shell (apraketam salihtm), out of 
which by tapes that one was first born as Kama or 
Mr/ nas (that is to say, according to the conception of 
vers. 4). 

Eigv. X. 121:—Prnjftpati begets the primeval waters, 
and issues forth from them as golden germ (hivantja- 
garhhit), 

Rigv. X. 81, 82:—Yisvakarman fashions the worlds 
sunk in the primeval slime, i.e, in the primeval waters, 
and then issues forth from these waters as the primeval 
germ that conceals all the gods. 

ttigv. X. 72 :—Bra liman a.spa ti fashions the aditi 
(jw/ifam, uftutuij)ftd } sad) t and himself issues forth Irons 
it as Baksha. 

Rigv, X. 125 :—It is ^ 4c that at the beginning actuated 
the father of the universe, and then was again born in the 
w aters of the sea, in order to distribute herself over living 
beings. 

Rigv. X. 90:— From Purusha (as Adipurusha, Say.) 
is bom Viraj, and from the latter again Purusha (as 
iVardi/ana, the “ son of Purusha,'* or “ son of the waters,” 
i.e. Hiraiyyagarbha). 
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8'atap, Br. 6. 1. 1s—Parasha Prajapati creates the 
waters, enters into them as nn egg in order to 

born from them, and issues forth from them us 

Brahman. 

Atharvav. 11. 4;— Prana begets the universe, and 
issues forth from it as first-born (as apdm garbha^ 

v. 36). 

Atiiiirvav. 10. 7. 7, 8 :—Skambha, in whom Prajapati 
sustained and nourished the whole universe, entered into 
tlie universe with a part of himself. 

Taitt. Ar. 1 . 23 :—Prajipti, building up the worlds, 
entered as first-born of the creation with his own self into 
his own self, 

Vstj. Saihli. 34. 1-6:—The mind (monos) includes all 
things in itself, and dwells in men as immortal light. 

The motive of the conception that dominates all these 
passages may be described to be the recognition of the 
first principle of the universe as embodied in nature ns 
a whole, but especially and most of all in the soul (the 
universal and the individual soul). Hence the idea arose 
that the primeval being created the universe, and then 
as the first born of the creation entered into it. Tide 
traditional view we shall find appearing frequently even 
in the Upanishads. 

In what way however is this possible, since the entire 
doctrine of the creation of the universe and of the entrance 
of the eraator into the universe that he has created is in 
contradiction to the .itman doctrine of Hie Upanishads, 
strictly interpreted? 

The assertion is frequently made by the Upanishads, 
ns we saw,—and this is involved in the very conception of 
the fit-man,—that the at man Is ihe sole reality, that there 
can be nothing beside it, and therefore with the knowledge 
of the at man all is known. From this point of view no 
creation of the universe by the atrnan can lie taught, fin- 
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there is no universe outside of the atman. But the lofti¬ 
ness of this metaphysical conception for]>nde its main¬ 
tenance in the presence of tire empirical eonscioustio^ 
which leaches the existence of a real uni verse. It 
necessary to concede the reality of the universe, and 
to reconcile with this the Idealistic dogma of rhe sole 
reality of the fttman by asserting that the universe 
exists, but is in truth nothing but the Atman. Even 
from this standpoint, which declares the identity of 
the Atman and the universe, no doctrine of the creation 
of the universe was possible. It was only by making a 
further concession to the empirical consciousness, and 
maintaining no more than an actual identity of the 
atman and the universe, never carried out in detail, but 
framed on a causal relation between the atrium ;i a first 
cause and the universe as its effect,—-it was only then 
possible and necessary to formulate a theory to explain 
how the universe as effect had proceeded from or been 
created by the Atman. This step involved a further 
inevitable consequence. According to the creation 
doctrine the universe had come forth from the atm :ul as 
another distinct from it. It was necessary to secure its 
return into the atmou if the original fundamental doctrine 
of the sole reality of the Atman were not to be absolutely 
rejected. This motive gave rise to the doctrine that the 
Atman as soul (universal and individual soul) had entered 
into the universe that it had created, as we find the doctrine 
set forth in the UpanishadfL It was then possible for the 
authors of the Upanishads side by side with their funda¬ 
mental idealistic view to maintain in a modified and more 
developed form the traditional doctrine of the Rigveda, 
according to which the first principle creates the material 
universe and then as first-born enters into it. When 
therefore the professors of the Vedanta, Budariiyuna, 1 

1 SftErn 2. L 14 
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(randapfuia, 1 and Sanknra, 1 maintain that the sacred 
writings teach a creation of the universe only by way of 
concession to man’s fatuity of understanding, their asser¬ 
tion is not to be entirely rejected. Ifc needs to be modified 
only in the one point that this is not a conscious but an 
unconscious concession made to the empirical view that 
demands a real universe held together by causal connec¬ 
tions of space and time; and with this limitation even the 
Upauishads, in. spite of their at man doctrine that denies 
the existence of the universe, teach its creation by the 
atrnnn and the latter’s entrance into it, as the following 
passages show:— 

Brill. 1. 4, 7 ;—“The universe before us was once not 
unfolded ; it was then unfolded iu name and form ; . . , that 
at in an has entered into it up to the finger-tips, as a knife 
is hidden in a sheath, the all-sustaining (fire) in the tire- 
I (reserving (wood)/' 

Clnind. 6. % 3 :—" Alone existing, my dear sir, was 
this in the beginning, one only without a second. ... It 
proposed —I will become many, will propagate myself; 
thereupon It created the heat." From heat water 
proceeds, from water food (t.e. the earth). “ That divinity 
proposed ;—1 will now enter into these tliree divinities 
(heat water and food) with this living self (the individual 
soul), and unfold then fie name and form.” 

Taitt. 2. 6:—“He (the Atman) desired:—! will 
become many, will propagate my.sell. Accordingly lie 
practised self - mortification. After having practised 
self - mortification he created the entire universe, 
whatever exists. After having created it, he entered 
into it.” 

Ait. 1. 1 “In the lrngimimg this universe was the 
Atman alone; there was nothing else there to strike the 

1 Hfaprjftky n-kjlrikfi, 1. l# r 3. I& + 

* On BmituoritenJ. 3. 14* and fre^mmLly. 
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eye. He deliberated :—I will create worlds; accordingly 
Iso created these worlds, th<- ocean, atmosphere, death, the 
waters," Further in 1. 3, 11 :—“ lie deliberated :—How 
can this (human, frame) exist apart from me? And he 
deliberated:—In what way shall 1 cuter into it? * . , . 
accordingly lie split open the crown of the head, and 
entered by this door." 

As far as the relative age (if the passages quoted 
is concerned, the order that I have chosen may be 
expected to prove the order also of history. Brih. 1. 
4. 7 is the least developed, Chund. 6. 2, 3 describes 
the process of creation in detail, but recognises only 
three elements. Taitt, 2. 1 represents the five elements 
as proceeding from the itman. Alt. 3. 3 cites the five 
elements, and describes them for the first time 
with the later technical term panca maJidbh'&t&ni ; 
the finished picture moreover in Ait 1. 3. II of the 
firman's entering into man hy the seam of the skull 
makes this passage appear us the latest among those 
quoted. 


3. The Creation of Inorganic Nature 

In the whole of nature no distinction is so sharply 
drawn as that between the inorganic and the organic; and 
tills distinction dominates the Indian view of nature id so, 
in so far as they both, the inorganic no less thuii the 
organic, am derived, from the a’trnan, but til quite & 
different sense. All organic bodies, and therefore all 
plants, animals, men and gods, are wandering souls, are 
therefore in essence the atman itself, as it, for reasons 
which have still to be considered, entered into this mani¬ 
fold universe as wandering individual soul. Inorganic 
bodies, cm the contrary, 1 ie. the live elements, ether, wind, 

1 KurnfrJ mahSJMtdm on account of ihtir bulk by Ait. 3, 3, llmtr. 3, 2, 
PnVnflgnjliotrqp. 4, 
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fire, water, earth, though they are ruled hy Bra In nan. 1 a ml 
remain under the protection of individual deities* yet are 
not wandering souls, as are all plants, animals. men, and 
gods, hut are only the stage erected by Brahman on 
which the souls have to play their part. Before we con¬ 
sider the origin of the elements from Brahman, and in 
the immediately following section of the entrance of 
Brahman into them ns the soul, a few words of introduction 
are necessary on the creation myths of the Upnmshnda. 

It was shown above (pp. 183-18G) how it became possible 
for the teachers of the Upfinishads, in spite of the doctrine 
of sole existence which they defended, and which denied 
the existence of the universe outside of the Atman, by an 
unconscious approximation to the empirical view to adopt 
the traditional scheme of the creation myths. Thus in 
ChftocL 4. 17. 1-3, and in a briefer form h’hand. 2. 23, a 
creation myth is reproduced, in part verbally, which we 
have already come to know bom Ait. Br. 5. 32 and 
S’atnp. Br. 11. 5, 8. 3 A creation myth is attached to the 
conception of the egg of the universe, whose earliest 
origin we have found in the “ vital force that was enclosed 
in the shell," * and in the “golden germ"; 6 and the 
progressive development of the same idea met us already 
in S'utap. 6. 1. I and U. 1. 6. This myth is preserved 
in Cluind. 3. 19:—“Tills universe was in the beginning 
net-being; this {not-being} was being. It arose. I hen 
ail egg was evolved. It lay there a whole year long. 
Thereafter it split open : the two halves of the shell were, 
the one of silver, the other of gold; the silver half is this 
earth, the golden is yonder heaven,” etc. (On these pre¬ 
decessors lIic representation in Man a 1. 9-L3 depends.) 

The conception of the egg of the universe appears in 

1 itrih. a. t. $-14. 3 BjSh. i-i- - 5 - WO; 

1 Ik'Liam- it, A Hi itmeiu£ £U(l(u)ij| li. PhiltitopJiU do ! "hi, pp.1 .S3, IS' 1 . 

* Riyv. x, HS. 3. 4 ifnrdyi/.iifarWiHf, X. HI. 1. 
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a more characteristic context together with that of the 
p re mundane punisha 1 in the creation myth at the 
beginning of the Aitereya Upauisb&d that belongs to 
the Rigveda :—In the begTiinmg the atimn alone was 
this universe; there was nothing else at all to meet 
the eye. He deliberated: — I will create worlds.” 
Accordingly after he had created the earth and the 
atmosphere! the waters above and below* he drew forth 
the punish a from the waters* and gave him shape. 
Brooding over these waters they opened “like an egg p " 
the month, nose, eves, etc. of which are then developed* 
and from them the eight psychical organs, and from 
these m turn Agni, Yayo* Adilya, ete as the eight 
goaidians of the universe, who finally take up their 
abode in men as speech* breath, sight, etc. Although 
however the human frame is thus animated by the 
organs of sem=e that spring from the puruslm, it can only 
exist after the creator through the fissure of the skull 
(f ndriti) has entered into it as individual souk The 
tendency of this myth is clear. The punish a* that in 
Kigv, X. 90 had been the first principle, becomes here 
a power dependent, on the fttman ; mid similarly only the 
organs of mini s soul are ascribed to the purusha, but the 
soul itself to the Atman* 

The most original and significant creation myth of 
the Opanishads is the representation of the evolution of 
the universe from the Atman in Brik I, 4. Here the 
traditional form of Hie creation myth appears only os 
a veil lightly thrown over the whole. The ahn is not 
to relate a consistent history of the creation, but rat her 
in a series of loosely connected creation pictures to teach 
the absolute dependence of all existing beings on the 
atman. Accordingly the perpetual return of created 
things into the at man is used to show how the division of 

1 5igv, X. yo. 
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the universe into male and female, and then into the 
different species of animals by the flight of the female 
before the mule, how the evolution of name and form, and 
the entrance of the fit man into them, together with the 
creation of the castes of the gods and after wards of meu, 
etc., how all this signifies only the self-evolution of the 
atman to become the manifold universe, and the essential 
identity of all its phenomena with the (itman. Through 
the consciousness 11 1 am Brahman ’ (<zho.ni brahma <xsmi ) 1 
the at man becomes the universe, M and to this day who¬ 
ever knows this * I am brahman ’ he becomes this universe ; 
nor have even the gods power to prevent his so becoming. 
For he is its soul (atman)" Thus the traditional doctrine 
of the creation is preserved only as an external iorm. Is. 
serves merely to exhibit the sole reality of the atnitm 
under the different phenomena of the universe. 

From this lofty standpoint we see the Upanishads 
ever turning lutck to the realism natural to ns, in order to 
teach in detail a creation of the universe, and of the 
elements of which it consists. 

Like the Creek philosophers, Philolaus, Plato and 
Aristotle, most of the Indian thinkers distinguish five 
elements, — ether, wind, fire, water and earth. A 
dependence however of the Greek idea on the Indian, 
or the Indian on the Greek, is not to be thought of lor 
this reason, if for no other, that the order of the elements 
is different, inasmuch as the Greeks place fire between 
ether and air, the Indians air between ether and fire. 
Further also because on both sides independently of 
one another the simple observation of nature led to 
the thought of the five compound states of matter, viz. 
the solid, fluid, gaseous, permanently elastic and the 
imponderable, as the live component parts of the material 
universe, to which correspond, as we dial! sec, the five 

1 U T ih. 1.4.10. 
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specific energies of the organ? of sense, The result is 
that both in the Greek and in the Indian philosophy we 
sac the doctrine of the fivefold character of the elements 
gradually formed out of simpler concept ions. 

The oldest element with the Indians is water. As 
early as Rigv. X- 129. 3 the first principle appeared os 
a “dark undulation" (apraietam saffiam,). In Rigv, 
X. 121. 9 Prajiipati begets “the great sparkling waters.” 
These again appear in Rigv, X. 82. 1 as the primeval 
slime in which in the beginning heaven ami earth were 
plunged ; and in Rigv. X. 72. 4-6 as the " wave-surge," 
that is identical with Aditi, etc. In the Upanishads also 
the conception of the primeval waters still survives. 
“The waters are the body of that prana!” 1 “This earth, 
the air, the heavens, the mountains, gods and men, 
domestic animals and birds, vegetables and trees, wild 
creatures down to worms. Hies and ants, are nothing but 
this water under solid conditions, they axe all nothing 
but this water under solid conditions.” 1 In Kansk. 1. 7 
also Brahman speaks to the soul that knows itself to 
be identical with him:—“The primeval waters in truth 
arc my universe (as hiranyagarbha), and it is thine,” 
In Kath. 4. 6 again it is said of the purusha that he 
ejdsted before the primeval waters; and the latter are 
to be understood in the following verse 3 by “ Aditi the 
sufitainer of the god that springs forth together with 
them to life.” It also "dwells in the cavity of Lite 
heart ” (in which according to Ch&nd. 8, L 3 heaven 
and earth are confined), that is the primeval waters also 
are a product of the at man dwelling in the heart. There* 
in, according to Isa 4, MatariPisan, (i.c. probably the 
prana) has already interwoven the primeval waters; 
according to Mahanor. 1. 4 he has sown by water the 

1 Erib. i.a. 13. 

9 cp. Jiigv. X. 72 r 15, rapra. 
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germ of life on tlic earth. The cosmogony also of Alt. 

I is to be explained on the same principle. It seems 
to lie especially closely connected with Rigv, X. 82. 1. 
There ii is said that in tlie beginning the worlds were 
plunged in the gkritam of the primeval waters, and that 
the creator, having first fastened the extreme ends (which 
could only stand fast out of the waters), spread out 
heaven and earth lie tween them. This gives the key 
to Alt 1. 1, where it is said:—"He deliberated:—! will 
create worlds, the ocean, the realms of light, death, the 
waters {ftmhho, martclr, mamm, apoi$). That is the 
ocean, beyond the heaven; the heaven is its Moor. The 
atmosphere is the realms of light, Death is the earth* 
The waters are whatever is beneath it. After this 
description wc have the waters as the two ends of the 
universe, above and below, and between them the clear 
atmosphere (hence called nicerfo’fj*), and the dark earth 
(hence dead), i.e. the and the twdrfem rajas of 

Rigv* X. 82. 4. By a reference to this passage the 
otherwise isolated description of the coiis 1 ruction ol the 
parts of the universe in Ait, 1. 1 seems to find a complete 
explanntion. The same Upanishad further on enumerates 
the five elements as usually given by later writers. 

A further step is taken in Brill. 1. 2, 2, where we find 
the one element of the primeval waters replaced by three. 
Here also Prnjapati forms the water by his song of praise. 
From its churning the earth arises, fire from the labour 
and heat involved in the movement. 

The leading authority for the number three of the 
elements is Chaiid. b. 2. Here the waters are no longer 
the starting-point, luit take their place Imtween the 
subtler fire and the grosser earth. Hie tendency to choose 
for common subjects mystical terms intelligible only to 
the initiate (which in the Bruhma&utras is carried to an 

1 Ait, 8.3- 
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absurd extreme) is exhibited in the description dde by 
side with water whoso name is retained of fire its tej<us 
(heat), of earth as annam (food). The evolution of these 
three elements from one another and ultimately from the 
self - existent, r.e. Brahman, is systematically described 
and established —“ He proposed :—I will he many, will 
propagate myself Accordingly he created heat (kjus). 
1'his heat proposed I will become many, will propagate 
myself. Accordingly it created the waters (dpm). 
Therefore when a man feels the heat of pain or perspires, 
water (be. tears, sweat) is produced from the heat. These 
waters proposed :—We will become many, will propagate 
ourselves. Accordingly they created food (annewn). 
Therefore when it rains, abundant food is produced, for 
from the waters is produced food for man’s eating.” 
Then after the account of the entrance of the self-existen t 
as individual soul {jtva alrmn) into the three deities that 
he has created, i,& into the elements, there follows next 
the order of development from one another, how the self- 
existent "made threefold” the elements that he had 
created, and alloyed each of them with constituent parts 
of the other three. Thus for example it is shown of fire, 
sun, moon and lightning, that the red in them consists 
of heat, the white of water, the black of food. According 
to this the substances recurring in nature are not pure 
elementary substances, but compounds of which, as 
Badarayana says, 1 vaireshyiU t.u tadvddas tadmthth; 
which admits of a literal rendering, deitotninatio fit a 
potiori In this theory of the threefold division of the 
primitive elements lies the earliest germ of the later 
distinction of pure substances (tanm&tra) and gross 
elements {stMhbMtani). This distinction is first drawn 
in Pitts’na 4. 8, where there are distinguished—"Thu 
earth and the eart h-substance (jyrithi vi c'a prith ivhad tnl 

1 Satm * 4 - *2, 
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c'fi ), the water and the Wtiter-JHibstamiC, heat and the heat- 
suhstaucc, the wind and the wind-substance, the ether 
and the ether‘Substance.’’ The expression:-- here used, 
prithiv'mxatM, itpomAfw. tejorn/tliXt, vfafcm&irti, dM- 
tiXiTiidtra, were later comprehended under the term tan- 
matra, “ subsisting from this alone,” which Ls found fm-t in 
Maitr. 3. 2, and later on in PmnAgnihotrop. 4. Mahop. 1. 
(A derivation from tunu-malra, as might perhaps 1x5 
maintained, is not to he thought of, after what has l>eeii 
said.) In the verso Manu L 27 (which is disconnected 
from the contest) the tunmfitrus are referred to as toun/o 
m&tra-h, and in the SauMiyu philosophy they play an 
important part, us will later be shown. Btilamyn jia does 
not name them, and Sankara 1 mentions them as technical 
terms of the Sinkhya only to reject them, although in tils 
doctrine of the subtle body a kindred conception finds a 
place. The three elements having been increased to five, 
each was then conceived us fivefold instead of threefold, in 
such a way, accordiug to the Vedantas&ra, that half of 
each of the fivefold elements was pure, and the other half 
was made up of the remaining tour elements; so that tt.g. 
natural water consists of a half water together willi an 
eighth of earth, tire, air and ether. The theory how¬ 
ever propounded in Yed&ntaS&ra 128 in connection with 
this triple or fivefold distribution, according to which the 
earth can be smelt, tasted, seen, felt and heard, water be 
tasted, seen, felt mid heard, lire be seen, felt and heard, the 
wind felt and heard, and the ether merely heard, must not 
be regarded as suggesting it. For this theory implies nor 
the compounded but the uncompouuded elements, which 
as they proceed forth from one another preserve the 
attributes of the elements from which they have pro¬ 
ceeded (the wind can be heard as well as felt, because it 
has proceeded from the audible ether). On the contrary, 

1 lu hi* coalmen tan- on 2. 2.10, 14. 
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the theory is opposed to the triple or fivefold distribu¬ 
tion, since for example the fivefold ether, for the very 
reason that the four other elements are intermingled in it, 
■ ■.'in no longer be merely audible, but must be capable 
also of being felt, seen, tasted and smelt. Beyond how¬ 
ever i he observation that in all of them there are traces 
of all, 1 we were able to indicate, ns suggesting the triple 
or fivefold distribution, only the fact that the human 
organism, although it takes up nothing but simple 
substances as food, yet assimilates from them all three 
elements, food water and heat, which according to the 
description attached bo the threefold distribution of the 
elements in Chinch 6. 5 are requisite for its growth. 

A great advance on the passage discussed, 2 which 
represents only three elements, viz.—fire water and earth, 
as proceeding forth from Brahman, is found in the later 
insertion of ether (or space, aJcds'a) and wind {vdyit), 
which in earlier times, as we saw, had themselves been 
regarded as symbolical representations of Brahman, as the 
Iwu subtlest elements between Brahman and fire. By 
this means the number of five elements was obtained, and 
this with few exceptions was assumed by all the later 
philosophers of India. The earliest passage that re¬ 
presents the live elements as proceeding forth according 
to the scheme laid down in Ch&mL 6. 2, the first from 
Brahman and each in succession from its immediate 
predecessor, is Taltt. 2, 1 (enumerations like Brill. 4. 4. 5 
do not enter into consideration), a passage which has 
acquired a fundamental meaning iu Indian philosophy i— 

’ 1 Erom this nttrum, in truth, has the ether (space) arisen, 
from the ether the wind, from the wind the fire, front the 
Ere the water, from the water the earth." This numlier 
of Eve elements corresponds, as vve shall see later, to the 

1 Cp. trill* ir trnyrl Atiuiuzenag in Ar. Phut. 1. 4. 187, 6 1. 
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number of five organs of knowledge {hearing, touch, 
sight, taste, smell) which has suggested if not the primary 
enunciation, yet the definite arrangement of the five 
elements. Each element has its assigned quality (sound, 
resistance* colour, flavour, odour), and besides this, us 
already remarked above, the qualities of those elements 
out of which each has proceeded. Later passages of the 
Ups ni shads, In which the five elements are partly enumer¬ 
ated, partly referred to, are Ait 3. 3 (still unarranged); 
S'vet 2. 12, 6. 2 (ep. also Kith. 3, 15); Pras’im 6. 4, 
Maitr. 3. 2, G, 4, Atrna 2, Pinda 2, Prsinagnihotra 4. 

4. Organic Nature 

The essential identity of the universe with Brahman 
is thus represented as a creation of the universe by 
Brahmau with a view 10 suit man's intellectual capacity, 
which is adjusted to relations of cause. According to 
the meaning of the Indian word tor creation, srisfiti, this 
is to be thought of us a discharge, a setting free or 
emission, an emergence therefore of the universe from 
Brahman; although this is really in contradiction with 
the fundamental dogma of the sole reality of Brahmau. 
The doctrine therefore of the creation of the universe, if 
this last were not to be contrasted with Brahman as a 
second and foreign, demanded for its completion the i lea 
that Brahman himself having created the universe mitered 
into it as soul. " Into it (the universe) that one 
(the atrnan) has entered up to the finger-tips/’ 1 ** There¬ 
upon that deity (Brahmau) entered into these three 
deities (the elements) with this living self (Jiva i&tman, 
the individual soul), and separated out thence name and 
form.’ 1 " "After he had created it, be entered into it." 8 
" Thereupon he cleft asunder here the crown of the head, 
and entered through this gate/' 4 Brahman creates the 

1 Bfib. I - 4- 7- ~ Cliiiul 6* 3, 3 3 Tc.it!. -1. ft 1 Ait. L A. 
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organisms :ts citadels { puras), and then enters into them 
as citizen {jiura^hn, £e. as the soul), cp, Bnb, 2, 3. 18 r — 

A* citadoh hn printed the bipeds* 

Aa dEailuLs ilie e| iiiiij nq j>tk 1 s ttl§* ; 

Into this dLuleli Ii-q untod m a biid, 

I tna lLl* LLEiitl^Ld jus citizen. 

All living creatures, and therefore all plants, animals, 
men and gods, are abodes of this character, into which 
Brahman has entered as individual soul. 

From him i_bt god$ in tlitsiir may forms kive sprung, 

The btessed ones aJ^o; frtwi him! m-eia, c.iitte aisd birds, 
Iik-jiirattciiL and £E£pimign p rice and b.irlty, 

as it is expressed in Alujid. 2. 1. 7, echoing Rigv, X. 90. S 
and Atharvav. XL 4* 13. Accordingly nil living creatures 
are Brahman : —“ This (consciousness, i.e. the at man) is 
Brahman, this is Indra, this is Pmjapati, this is all the gods; 
it is the five elements, earth, wind, ether, water, lights; 
it is the tiny living creatures, and whatever is similar to 
them ; it is the seed of one and another kind; it is that 
which is bom of an egg or the mother's womb, of sweat or 
from a shoot; it is horses, cattle, men, elephants,—all that 
lives, all that walks or flics, all that is motionless, 1,1 By 
the “motionless (stkavaram) the plant world is to Ik 
understood. On the entire passage Sankara remarks ;— 
“ Thus iu the individual bodily forms from Brahman down 
to a blade of grass {brah m&dista mbaparf/anteahn t an 
expression frequently employed later) Brahman assumes 
this or that name and form. A division of organic beings 
into three classes, “ born from the egg, born alive, and 
born from the germ,’' is found as early as Chind. 0. 3. 1, 
to which the foregoing (later) passage adds as a fourth 
class, “ born From sweat" (bisects and the like). In each 
of these phenomenal forms the entire Brahman dwells. 

1 Ail. 3. 3. 
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Braluntin i s called Saman, ‘'because ho is equivalent 
(sanid) to the nni, the gnat, the elephant, these three 
world-regions, to this entire universe." 1 Chand, 6. 1L 1 
furnishes an example of the animation of plants in the 
case of the tree which exists "penetrated through and 
through by the living self (fiva d/mon, the individual 
souls), exuberant and joyful.” That the migration of soul 
extends to the plant world also is taught by Katk. 5. 7 :— 

Thu emit enters into the niAtemal wnmfej 

Incprpotatin^ himself eh bcniilv funq, 

Into a pknl another moves, 

Each according to hi* work# or knowledge. 

Ac cot 1 ding to tlie fifoove the toigratioii of souls csteiiils to 
the world of the gods :— 11 As a sculptor take* the material 
from a statue, and chisels therefrom another newer fairer 
form, so this soul also, after it has shaken oil the body 
and rid itself of ignorance (temporarily), creates for itself 
another newer fairer form, whether of the fathers or the 
Gandharvas or the gods or Prajfipati or Brahman or other 
beings.” * The coming forth of the creatures from 
Brahman, after their entrance into liim (in deep sleep and 
in death}, like the nectar of the flowers into the honey or 
the rivers into the ocean, takes place unconsciously :— 
«Therefore in truth none of all these creatures when 
they come forth again from the sell-existent one know 
that they come forth again from the self-existent one ; 
that whether they were tiger here or lion or wolf or boar 
or worm or bird or gadfly or gnat, whatever they may 
have been, thereto are they again fashioned." 11 Cp, the 
similar and perhaps borrowed enumeration in Kanahu 1. 2 
—“ Whether in this world lie be worm or fly or fish or 
bird or lion or boar or stinging insect or tiger or man, 
whatever he wits formerly, in this or that place is he reborn, 
each according to his works or according to his knowledge. 

J. Brit-1. 3. * Krili. *L 4. 4- 5 CMncL ft. 10, 2. 
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A mythical description of the origin of human and 
animal kinds is given in Brib. t. 4, 3-4. The Atman is 
originally neither male nor female, but (as in the myth of 
Aristophanes in Plato Symp. lfiy C seq .) an undistin¬ 
guished union of the f tvo, which is cleft asunder, and in 
the act of begetting attains to a fresh unity. Thereupon 
the female fiees, and hides herself successively in the 
different species of animals, the cow, horse, ass, goat, 
sheep, down to the ant; the Atman however pursues her 
through all the forms, and thus begets individual creatures 
of each kind. We might be tempted to read a deeper 
meaning into this myth. The male principle would be 
the will which desires to manifest itself, the female the 
essence of the forms (the Platonic idea) which although 
derived from the will is yet distinct from it and flees from 
it, mi til the creative will gains the mastery, in order in it 
to give expression to all its own being. In any case the 
myth asserts that all animal and human forme are essenti¬ 
ally similar, and are alike incarnations of the atm an, 

In what follows 1 is described how the Atman creates 
above and beyond himself the various classes of gods :— 
“ Because he created the gods to be higher (than he himself 
is), and because he being mortal created the immortal, 
therefore is he called the overplus of creation (atisrishtiy 
This much at least is implied, that the Atman incorporated 
in man contains in himself the principle of all higher 
worlds and beings. 

5. The Soul oj the Universe (Ihranyayarhhfj, 
Brahm&n) 

The soul of the universe is related to the body of the 
universe as the individual soul to its body. This as 
denoted by Brahman (mase,), distinguished from Brahman 
(neut.) the first principle, or even by IIirct?iyayurhh<z } wInch 

1 B|ih. 1. 4, 6,11—15, 
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according to Rigv. 5. 121, I came forth us the first-boni 
of creation from the primeval waters which were created 
by the first princ iple. Because It is the first principle 
itself which appears in its creation as first-born, therefore 
the hitter also is denoted by Brahman with change of 
gender and accent., as though it were Brahman personified. 
In the texts of the older Upanishads Lhis conception is 
but little developed. In Bjik 4. 4, 4, us quoted above, 
B run in ins (unquestionably to be taken as inasc.) also 
appears together with Prejapati and the other gods as an 
example of a soul subject to transmigration. In Ait. 3. 3 
Brahman is named at the head of the living beings, in 
whom the Atman manifesto himself. 1 In Knush. 1 again, 
where this Brahman conceived as a person receives the 
souls as they arrive in the other world, his identity with 
Jlirctni/agarbha is indicated by the closing words :■—" The 
primeval waters, in truth, are my universe, and they arc 
thine . 1 ' ' Otherwise in older texts the personal Brahman 4 
is mentioned only as the iiearcr of the divine revela¬ 
tion 4 who communicates it to mankind. So in Chund. 

3. 11. 4, 8, 15, Mund. 1. 1. 1-2, and frequently in later 
Upanishads, 

This conception of the first-bom of creation as the 
original source of all wisdom is carried iurther first, in the 
S'vetas vatara Upunish,-id (which in general inclines towards 
a personification of the divine), and here it is described as 
the Brahman, Jlira^yagarbha the "golden germ,” or even 
in one passage* with a poetic and metaphorical use oi the 

1 hi tMa passage bIpq it 15 natural to rtud odin forflAnni iMtad of r.-JW* 
FmiAmd* a* it id prated by an uVCr?%ht in Ait. Ar. 3, 6. h 5 + p. 2iH>, 3 : np_ 
oIbO the Tford? of S&ytmcL tiiat iiumudiatdy follow pid-li&j&m 

hrohfitiwabdma 1 Mitanyagari&ah ttmavattaixi ayrt* Uy^tH+dHra$rM%dtfhak 
pralha iitiih s arin mvaJtihiiah* 

a Kauah. 1. 7. 

3 Or oceaaionaUy in liis place or EfciL 3 , G. 

4 . G 3> 6. G. 4. 

* As Vena bvfyni him p cp. AUgemtins Bivtfm&tii i$ f p. 252 L * S, 3, 
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word as the “ red wizard,” kapiln rishi* an expression 
that has led many Into the mistaken Kelief that here, in 
a V edit* (Jproishud, Kapila the founder of the Sftnkliya 
system was named as the first-horn of creation l Had 
the author oi our L-panishad, so strongly opposed to oil 
dualism and atheism, known him (which we do not 
believe), he would have ass lined ly characterised him with 
altogether dido rent epithets. The opinion that Knpdu is 
here named is only possible so long as the passage is 
isolated and treated without regard to the connection of 
the Upamshad as a whole, which in four other passages 
gives expression to the very same ilionght that occurs 
here it celebrates Rotira (Siva), in whom it sees the 
primeval being, as the original source of ail wisdom:— 41 from 
him wisdom emanated at the very beginning" ;* ; he is 
called the primal purusha, the great- one” ; s it is he “who 
created the god Bra liman in the beginning, and who com- 
municates to him the Vedas also ,T ; * 14 who formerly begat 
Hiranyagart iha' : a “who himself saw Hiranyagarbhft arise”; 1 
and with reference to the last paasaS it is then said:— 
41 He who in spirit went pregnant with that first-begotten 
red wizard (foipilam ri$him\ 7 and saw him bonL ,ra The 
word tain pointing back, and the expression jr'iyamdnatii 
c a patfyet, compared with posyata jatjarnanam i. 12, 
assuredly place the reference to the latter passage, and 
consequently to Hiranyagarbh a, beyond doubt. 

Of later Uptmishtwls mention must he made that accord¬ 
ing to Narayana 1 Brahmin originates from Nardyatytt, 
and that according to Atharvaairas 6 the egg of the 
universe originates from Rudra. according to Maha S 
from A (ti’dyctwt i find Brahman from this in turn. He is 
nho indicated fis rhe source of knowledge in Pi ml a 1, 

1 w rod Jilce gold. 2 S‘vtL 1. 18 ; cp. B|ih. 2. A. 10. 

* tt,jnjah PHthAd 3. 19 ; ep. mak&» dlwd, Kipi. 3. io, C. 7. 

4 6, IB. s 3, -1. n -I. 13. » Mentioned in 3. 4 and 4, 12, * 5. 2. 
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Gilruda 3, and (under the name IlirnnyagarbhfA) Malm 
4, In contrast with the self-conscious Jfua (the individual 
soul) Hiranyagarbha is deserdted in Nrisuiihott. 9 as “ self- 
conscious of all” ( xarvu-ha inuvhtin ). 

To the series of primeval beings, primeval waters, and 
first-ijorn [Brahmibi, Sira^yagm'bha) there corresponds 
the description of punisha^ myaktam, ami mnkdu itttna 
given after abandoning the mythological form in Kftth. 3. 
10-11,6. 7-8, as the three earliest principles. Here, in con - 
trust with the individual Atman, the m-ahim dtmd ( the great 
self, corresponding to the mahan purwha. of Svct. 3. 19), 
is the soul of the universe, i.e. the “ self conscious of all' 
lliranyagnrbha. Buddki is still subordinated to the ntahdn 
dlmd in Katin 3. 10. A combination of the two leads 
later on to the cosmical intellect (mcikdn, buddki) of the 
SMkhya philosophy. On other liues the jwlH; of the Neo- 
platonists that emanates from S', just as the “ pure knowing 
subject” (the eternal eye of the universe) of the philosophy 
of Schopenhauer, corresponds to the cosmical intellect as 
sustainer of the universe { Hiranyagarbha, For 

the metaphysical comprehension of the universe this idea 
is indispensable. We know (and the Indians knew also 
as early as Brih. 2. 4. 5) that the entire objective universe 
is possible only in so far as it is sustained by a knowing 
subject. This subject as sustaincr of the objective universe 
is manifested in all individual subjects, but is by no means 
identical with them. For the individual subjects pass 
away, 1 but the objective universe continues to exist without 
them ■ there exists therefore the eternal knowing subject 
also ISirirttyafftsrbka) by whom it ia sustained. Space 
and time are derived from this subject. It is itself accord¬ 
ingly not in space and does not belong to time, and there¬ 
fore from an empirical point of view it is in general non¬ 
existent ; it has no empirical, only a metaphysical reality. 

1 11 After iWtli there is do wrm: foulness, 1 ’ Brih. 2, 4.12 : ep. a. 2. 12. 
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VIL Brahman as Preserver anti Ruler 

1. Brahman as Preserver o f the Universe 

Since in reality tie atmanalone exists, ami the universe, 
so far as it has a general existence, Is essentially only the 
at man, it follows that the tilings of this universe, so far ns 
we may concede to them a reality at all, can only hold it 
in fee from the Stman, They are related to the latter as 
the sparks to the fire whence they leap forth, and with 
which they are essentially identical in nature:—“ As the 
tiny sparks leap forth from the fire, so from this all 

vital spirits spring forth, all worlds, all gods, all living 
creatures." 1 This illustration is expanded in greater detail 
in Monti, 2. 1, 1 

As from the well-kitidW fire ihu rnark? r 
Eawnrifil I v akim to it, 1 e$p forth a thuu^cidfoM, 

So, my dfru- fir, from the imperishJ!.*: 

The varied Jiving trtALtEred eoiue forth, 

And ft-tuna into it again, 

A!| the things of the universe are p as this parage asserts, 
“essentially akin to it,"-arc (tic atmau himself, and it 
is he alone who lies outspread before our eyes as the 
entire universe ; -— 

Firm i! hifi head, eim and moon hia 

Bis isrri t\m region# of the nky, 

His voi&e ia the revelation ol the Veda* 

Wind m his breath, th* world his heart, from his feet arise* the earth. 

He H Lhe inner self in all creature. 3 

How the one atman is expanded into the manifold 
universe remains a mystery anti can only tie explained hy 
Illustrations* Thus in Chftiul. (k 12 the teacher causes a 
fruit of the Nysgrodlia tree (whose shoots grow downwards 

1 UylL 3. 1 + 20; cp, Eru£aL + 4, 20. 

s ki t as wtir^p^ “ laaviisg 3 Is form.* * JJsjqfJ. 2, 1. 4. 
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and strike new root? in the earth, so that a whole grove 
springs up from one tree), 1x3 he brought and opened, and 
after the student has found in it only a quite small kernel, 
and within this nothing at all, the teacher addresses him : 
—■" The subtle essence, which you do not observe, nty dear 
sir, from this subtle essence in truth this great Nyagitulka 
tree has sprung up. Be confident, my dear sir, whatever 
thtf subtle essence is, of which this universe is n sub¬ 
sistence {a ‘having this as its essence,' aitaddtmyam), that 
is the real, that is the soul, that art thou, 0 S’vetaketu.” 

The expansion of the unity into plurality is elucidated 
also by tbe frequently misunderstood comparison of 
Kith. 6.1 

With i l* root on high* its shoots downwards* 

Sum-iLi Quit eternal tig-tra. 

ah who here take m&Ja in ih'dhvamiiht as plural, and 
render "die Wurzeln,” “the roots,” “ les racines,” etc., 
have failed to grasp the meaning of the comparison, which 
consists precisely in showing how from the one Brahman 
as root the multiplicity of the phenomena of the universe 
arises. The universe therefore is likened to an aswattha 
tree, in the case of which, like our own linden, from the 
one root the rich variety of its branches and shoots springs. 
The difference is that in the afi'vattba which represents 
the universe the one root Brahman is above, and the 
many shoots of its manifestations me here below on the 
earth. It is altogether misleading to think here of the 
Nyagrodha tree (Jicus indtea), which sends its shoots 
into the earth where they strike new roots. The as'vattlm 
{ficus rdiffiom) is entirely distinct from it in growth and 
foliage. It is interesting to see that the passage of the 
Hath aka discussed is to all appearance already referred to 
in S vet. 3. 9. 1 When it is said in this passage :—“ rooted 
1 Ai ileu SLiWr. 10. SO. 
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ill heaven like a tree the One stands,*' 1 the explanation is 
found in the passage Kath. 6. I, and only there. 

From the universal diffusion of the atman its omni¬ 
presence In the phenomena] forms of the universe results, 
as is described in Kath. 5. 2, where use is made of the 
verse Rigv. IV, ■40. 5 :*— 

In itte ether i *. the swan of tliE mm, Iti lilt 1 air Yaga, 

Thu priEfit. at the altar, the g lit it on the threshold, 

Hu dwuEts in man and at a tlisLiru^ in law% in apace, 

He m supreme Eight spring forth. from, the waters, from cacUu, right, 
ami the hills. 

With a reference to the verse V&j, Saiiih. 32. 4, the 
divine omnipresence is depicted in Svct, 2, iti—17 s— 

H& Eg god in all the regions of tiiu imivur^ 

of older dine and in the body of a modicr j 
He wns bom, and will Jjs bori^ 
la present in men* ajul omnipre.^Rt. 

TJit: god, who is in the fire and in the water, 

Whu h m entered into the entire universe* 

TV'Im dweile b vegetables ami in trees, 

To this god l>e honour, bo honour! 

It is a consequence of the omnipresence of the a mam 
thj _ tt Fill creatures share Lu ike bliss which is his essence 
{^P* P- 1^0 fr .):— u From a small portion only of this bliss 
other creatures have their life* 1 ;" + ‘ for who could breathe, 
who live, if that bliss were not in the &k?tsa; for it is he 
who creates bliss* 114 Therefore longing for the it man is 
innate in all beings* and equally for him who knows him¬ 
self as the atrnan :— iS His (Brahman V) name is "longing 
for him 1 ((advcf-nam^ as 'longing for him/ ought he to be 
worshipped. He who knows himself as such, for him 
assuredly all beings long/ 11 

1 cp* alio the tree tif the univtM in S'Tet G. C, 

5 MalmuiLr, JO. Uj cp. tW further tdi;rcnces them. 

* Erik 4- a 32 r 4 ^ 7m 

s Kena, 31 ; cp, the saying of AriaLutJu r ^ ut tp^zva:'. 
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Every effect in the universe is wrought by the 
fit man : —“ It is be who causes the man whom he will lead 
on high from these worlds to do good works, and it is lie 
who causes the man whom he will lead downwards to do 
evil works." 1 Even the gods do their work only by virtue 
of the power which he confei¥ on them ; no blade of grass 
eau be consumed by Agni, or swept away by Vayu, apirt 
From the will of Brabrnnm 5 

The moat beautiful picture of the omnipotence of the 
imperishable one, i.e. the atman, is found, partly de¬ 
pendent on the hymn to Prajapati In Eigv. X. 121, in 
Yijfiavalkhya’a discourse with Givgi, Brib. 3. 8. 9 : — 

“At the bidding of this imperishable one, 0 G&rgi, 
sun and moon are kept asunder; at the bidding of this 
imperishable one, 0 G&rgT, heaven and earth arc kept 
asunder; at the bidding of this imperishable ouc, 0 
Gargl, the minutes and the hours are kept asunder, the 
days and nights, the fortnights, the mouths, the seasons 
and the years; at the bidding of this imperishable one, 
O Gfirgi, the streams run from the snow-mountains, some 
to the east and others to the west, whithersoever each 
goes ; at the bidding of this imperishable one, 0 Gitrgt, men 
praise the bountiful givers, the gods desire the saerifieer, 
the fathers the offerings to the dead." 

This passage, in which all dispositions in space and 
time, as well as every effect in nature and every desire of 
men, gods, and manes are ascribed to the atm an, bus been 
often imitated- The comparison of the At man ill Brih. 
4. 4, 22* to a setu, a word that denotes not only the 
(connecting) “bridge,” but also the (separating) “dike," 
depends probably upon its first part which speaks of the 
power of the at man to keep asunder : — ■“ he is the Lord 
of the universe, he is the ruler of living beings, lie is the 
protector of living beings; he is the bridge which (the 

1 Kau&li. a. S. - Kuna, IT-sa. 1 linmml in Jlaitr. “. 
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■ like which) keeps asunder these worlds, to prevent their 
I'kishiiig together. The last words recur in CMnd. 3 , 4 j . 

"The rUnmn. he is the bridge (the dike) that keeps 
asunder these workls to prevent their dashing together ” 
When however it is further said This liidge"neither 
day nor night cross, nor old age, nor death, nor suffering,” 
etc,, we have, with a sudden change of the point of view, 
m place of the dike that separates the relative parts of the 
universe, u bridge that connects the present with the future 
world. And tliia circumstance affords probably a reliable 
of tbc important conclusion that the similarly sound¬ 
ing words are derived from Brih. 4. 4, 22, and their original 

meaning being lost were reproduced in Chflnd a 4 1 The 

conception thus modified of the bridge of immortality is 
then further taken over, apparently from Ch&nd 3 4 j 
by S vet, 6 . J O and llund 2 . 2 . 5. The entire preceding 
paragraph in Jlund. 2 . I is in reality an interweaving of the 
passage quoted 1 with Rigv. 5. 90 and other addition^ 

2. Brahman as Ruler of the Universe 


V> hen it m aud in the words quoted from Bril) 4 4 >2 

™ d “ L ? 8 (probably in imitation of thk 

passage).— He is the protector of the universe, he is thn 
ruler the universe,' tiro things ore implied: (]) that 
the atrnan as protector of the universe maintains thin® 
1U their condition Tins point has been already di- 

Z C , :T" ( ) Sf 1 * 1 ■“ rukr ° { el ® universe guides 
he creatures in their action. For tbit latter statement 

the principal chapter to be considered, together with 
ecveiid that beve been already quoted, is Brih. 3 . 7 which 
t^of the dtiaua M the u J-** 

guide hajuavoikhya begius his instruction on this 
s , ijcct in Bflh. 3. 7. 3 will, the words:—“He who 
dwelling on the earth is di 5 ti ne, fa, tlle ^ whom 
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the earth knows not, whose body the earth k, who rules 
the earth from within, he k thy soul* the inner guide t 
the immortal. \\ hui i> here asserted of the earth is 
t hen further a Hi lined T with continual repetition of the 
same formula, of eleven other natural phenomena (water, 
fire, atmosphere, wind, sky, sun, heavenly regions, moon 
and stars, ether, darkness and light), then of all living 
creatures, and finally of the eight organs (breath, speech, 
eye, ear, manas, skin, intellect, seed); all these natural 
phenomena, living creatures, and organs are thus the body 
of the Atman, but are distinct (ttntam) from him, do not 
know him, and yet are ruled by him from within. The 
passage also is frequently used in the sequel. This is 
especially the case in Mumiukya S, and in its reproduc¬ 
tion in Nmiihh&p* 4. I, Nrisimhotfc. 1, Rfiamtfc 3; also 
Bmlimop, I and Bosh kola* A (worthless) definition of 
the Antary4mm is given in Sarvopanishatsara No. 19:— 
“ ^ hen the at man as the cause of the natural constitution 
of compounds endowed with the supreme (conscious-* 
n&is) etc., appears in all bodies, like the string threaded 
through the store of pearls, he is then called the inner 
grade" (antaryamin). In the VedAntasara § 43 the 
(ifitfsvyamin is identified with Ts ti&ra. A similar place 
k held by it in the system of Biimsiuuja. 

To the a?Uartfdmin of Brih. 3. 7 there corresponds 
iu the k * honey-doctrine ** of Brih. 2, 5 the ** mighty im¬ 
mortal spirit " [tejomwya amritetmaya jnn-usha), who 
dwells in all cosmical and psychical phenomenal forms, and 
Lhereforc renders possible then mutual influence. Here 
also the valuable fundamental thought k presented iu a 
fomL which for us has little attraction, in that the same 
stereotyped formula is repeated fourteen times in succes¬ 
sion, a different idea being employed each time:—“This 
earth, *0 the section begins, “ k the lioney of all living 
creatures, is the honey of all livingcreatures ; but that which 
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on the earth that mighty immortiil spirit is, and that which 
Lu relation to the self tluit corporeal mighty immortal spirit 
Li, it is even that which k the soul (dtman) hero. This is 
the immortal, this k Brahman, this the universe.'’ The same 
which is here affirmed of earth and body iathcn further 
affirmed, with invariable repetition of the same formula, of 
water and seed, fire and speech, wind and breath, sun and 
eye, etc. The eye is nourished (eadsts) by the sun, and the 
sun by the eye (it would not be there if no eye beheld it), 
aud this mutual dependence is only possible because in both 
the same mighty immortal spirit, ie. the at man, dwells. 1 

By the side of these leading pissages it will l>e 
.sufficient merely to make brief mention of the twelve or 
sixteen purushns put forward as Brahman by B&lalri 
Gargya in Brill, % 1, Kaush. 4, with which Ajatasatru 
contrasts the Atman as he “who is the creator of all 
those spirits, whose work this universe is.” * Just as the 
eight purushas regarded as the Atman by Vidagdha 
Sakalyit in Brib. 3. &. 10-18, 26 (corporeality, desire, the 
sun, hearing, the shadow, the mirror, water, the son), with 
which Yajnavalkhya contrasts the " spirit of the Cpaul- 
shad doctrine (aupanishada purutsha), “who impelling 
asunder these spirits, and driving them back, steps over 
and beyond them/' ie. who spurs them on to their work, 
recalls them from it, and is preeminent over them. 3 


3. Freedom and Constraint of the Will 

In connection with the doctrine of Brahman as ruler 
of the universe, we propose briefly to consider the question 
ol the freedom ami constraint of the human will Buirc 
the entire universe, so far as in general it- has any exist- 


In the uO'rittfa* to c«r tmudiitta of vm&zjih (Uyan^ p . 42 0) 

T}™ to i1» simiMr robing of Knot of (he 

all-nutr of phawmetid foratt ,- wl.i<k h p«»ble ^ through the 
™ ,tv ° r appBMption,’* U through ill* blowing *nWch 
h,u,l L 4. 19. •Sk jl.stsft. 
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ence, is only the self-manifestation of the at man, there 
can he a_s little question in the Upatjakads ns with Spinoza 
of a freedom of the will within tile range of nature. Such 
a freedom would assume a different character of the it man. 
The standpoint of the Upanishads therefore is a rigid 
determinism : 1 ■“ Man is altogether fashioned out of desire 
); according to his desire is his discernment {hratu ); 
according to his discernment he does his work (fanna)."’ 
“ At the bidding of this imperishable one, 0 Gargi, men 
praise the bountiful givers, the gods desire the sacrifice^ 
the fathers the offerings to the dead 1 ’ a They all, men, 
gods and fathers, cannot net otherwise than is in harmony 
w ith their nature. “ For Just as men here below pursue 
the aim after which each aspires, as though it were done 
at command, whether it be a kingdom or an estate, and 
live only for that (so in their aspiration for heavenly 
reward they are the slaves of their desires). 1,4 

The words that immediately follow stand in sharp 
contrast to this statement. Just as Kant, after having 
in the most decisive manner affirmed the empirical eon 
strain e of the will by the eclipse of the sun which 
may be calculated beforehand, forthwith asserts in the 
very same line “that man is free," 4 so it is said further 
on In the passage quoted:—“Therefore he who departs 
from tliis world without having known the soul or those 
true de-ires, his part in all worlds is a life of constraint; 
but be who departs from this world after having known 
the soul and those true desires, his part in all worlds J 3 
a life of freedom. * The meaning of this contrast is 
evident; as sharers in the continuity of nature we are, 
like it, subject to necessity; but we are free from it os 

1 Brih. 4. 4. 5. 


3 ' tonjwe Uni«I«[lar remark in S'nHp. Br. X. 0 . 3, M it CMntJ. 3 \.\ 1 

*Bpk S.a.9 * cltimL ft 1. s. 

A AW. d, pmtti. Pemvi p_ m\ KflJirb., 

4 CMnd. &. L e ; cp. tile £tmikr saUnuenu in Cliand 7. 3& £, s. JV 4 

M 
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soon as, by virtue of the knowledge of our identity with 
the at man, we are set free from this continuity of nature. 
That the atmnn is exempt from the constraint of causality 
wo iiave already seen (p. 154 if.). Each of us is tins eternally 
free at man. We do not first become the at man, but we 
are it already, though unconscious of the fact. Accord¬ 
ingly we are already free In reality, in spite of the a! solute 
necessity of our acts, but we do not know it. “Just as 
he who does not know the hiding-place of a treasure 
of gold does not find it, although be may pass over it 
again and again, so none of these creatures iind the world 
of Brahman, although they daily enter into it (in deep 
sleep); for they axe constrained by unreality/' 1 “ Those 

therefore who find this world of Brahman by Brahma- 
e ary am (a life spent as a Brahman student in study and 
self-mortification), of such is this world of Brahman, and 
such have part in all worlds iu a life of freedom.'' 3 The 
constraint of the will, absolute ns it is, yet belongs entirely 
to the great illusion of the empirical reality, and vanishes 
with it. The phenomenal form is under constraint, hut 
that which makes its appearance in it, the Atman, is free. 
The real consistency of the two points of view is expressed 
in the words:—"it is he wlio causes the man whom he 
will lead on high out of those worlds to do good works, 
and it is he who causes the muu whom ho will lead down¬ 
wards to do evil works/'* How this thought assumes the 
form of a doctrine of predestination, in proportion as the 
Atman is conceived as a personal god, has been already 
shown (p. 17 2 if). But the entire doctrine of predestination, 
like the theism on which it depends, is in the Up.ani- 
slmda only an attempt to express in empirical forms 
what is essentially foreign to them. The eternally free 
Atman, who determines our doing and abstainin'!, is not 
another, contrasted with us, but our own self. Therefore 
1 Cltiad. 6. 3. a. 1 CluinA & 13, 1 Kuush. 3, 8. 
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it is said of the film an :—"He fetters himself by liimseli 
{nibadhn&ti dttftand dtmdncttn), like a bmi by its nest" 1 
And in I’rasna 3. 3 the answer to the question, how the 
atman enters into rlns body is given:— ;1 he enters into 
this body manohitena/' which if we follow Sankara would 
In:re mean “ by the action of his will," although grammar 
requires a different conception (tvs m&no-'kritetia, “ uncon¬ 
sciously)," an objection which (in spite of Kigv. ]. 187. 7) 
it is diilieult to pass by with a sandhir drshah (as Amm- 
dajftutia says). 

4. Brahman as Providence 

While the control of the universe may be ascribed to 
an impersonal principle (acting as antary&min, '* inner 
guide"), Providence implies a personal God. In 
harmony with this in the ancient Upani shads wo see 
a belief ill Providence, like theism, make its appearance 
oulv here and there as a poetical form of representation 
It is Only in the later Upanishtids that with tlic persoui- 
ii cation of the atman belief in a divine providence also 
acquires a firmer consistency. The conception of Ait L 2 
is mythical throughout, describing how the deities, (uv T 
the organ* of sense and the corresponding nature gods), 
produced by the Atman from die purusha, plunge into the 
ocean, suiter hunger and thirst* and then receive from the 
atmiiu mankind allotted to them as h domic lie, in which 
they may enjoy food* which they are then however 
compelled to share with the demoniac powers of hunger 
and thirst. The “ well-being" also (i.e. probably “adapt¬ 
ability”) which in Taitt* 2. 7 is declared to be the 
essence of the universe, and (by means of a play on the 
words mli-ita anil smkritm} is deduced from the fact that 
the universe is only a self-manifestation of the Brahman 
who is essentially Miss, can only be regarded as the first 

1 Moltr. 3. S, 
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germ of a belief in a providence that guides to etuis. 
Such a providence appears more clearly as early ;ls Kith. 

5. 13 

Re iHio n* tip- eternal create tln s teJnjMttftl* 

Ilim atiilf pure LU*.-? h a* spirit ermtefi the spirits as one the ninny, 

He who* the whit, sees them m himself. 

He alone and no other has uterhiU peace. 

The concession which the first half of this verse makes to 
theism is retracted in the second half, and it is character¬ 
istic that in the reproduction of this verse m S'vet. <5. 13 
the second half is altered in a tUeistic sense :— 

Ho who by exit urination (rfaMyam) and devotion {’tty/n) 

Kt.ijwi ihis. primeval cue n |>od, is freed front all fetttra. 1 

A significant advance in the direction of theism ami 
l>elief in providence is found in the thought which is 
repeated from Kath. 5. 13 in Isa S, where it is said 
(word for word):—“ The wise, thoughtful, aU-comprehend- 
ing, self-existent one has assigned ends yathatat.hij«t<> 
for all time." The word ydthdtathy<xi.o, interpolated later 
aa the metre shows, gives evidence of a further advance • 
upon the original verse ; “ iu proportion to the quality,” 
ie. according to (ycrlhd) the works of the individual .soul, 
so (tothl) has the wise thoughtful one (keevir ma,ntshi) 
determined beforehand the ends (the fruit of actions, the 
doing and suffering of each soul). This is already, unless 
wg have read too much into the verse, the part which 
ismra plays in the later Vedanta. The works of the 
soul are the seed-corn, which in dose correspondence with 
its quality is made to grow by god as the rain ; just as by 
the seed the plant, so by the worts of the earlier existence 
the future life is determined both as regards its doing and 
its sutferiug. A dear distinction between these two is not 

L According to wane, the author here, iu a fuanilatloti for Us theism 
appeal* tn the atheistic Sfiikbyn system 3 
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to be found even in the inter Vedanta. In general tin's later 
Vedanta standpoint is anticipated by the Svetas vat am 
llpaui&hnd, which in harmony with its theistie colouring 
depicts the atman as “ the overseer of actions,” 1 " the only 
free one, who multiplies the one seed of many who are by 
nature free from actions,” 1 who apportions to each bis 
qualities, 3 who executes justice, restrains the evil, allots 
good fortune,* “who, himself colourless, but endowed 
abundantly with powers, assigns the numerous colours 
to appointed ends," 5 who brings to maturity the actions 
of the soul: — 

When every birth come!) U> maturity with hie Mug, 

WhjiiEiver is to ripen, uuikta it M to IJX^w ; 

He iid one t gu idv.u. here rail and 
Apportioning to tfleh bis peculiar gift*/ 

It is moreover characteristic of this Up&msh&d (which 
compared above to a codex pctlnwpMMits^ that the 
ancient Upanishad thought- ever and anon makes itself 
apparent through this elaborate theistie doctrine of re- 
coiupE^c ; by virtue of which it is (rod Himself w ln> 
fetters Himself ts soul to continually new forms cor¬ 
responding to the actions that have Lecu committed : 

As &011I he choosy mimj forms both gross 
And E-abtlft, towtspcndlng Lo Ms virtue; 

And that which bound hhn by the power of hu work and of hmisalf 
To thus, binds him ubo lo another/ 

We see therefore the thinkers of the Upanishnds, after 
they have wandered in obedience to the empirical determi¬ 
nation of their intellect, into realistic modes of repre¬ 
sentation, constantly returning to the original idea lism. 

1 Sirtt 6 . 11 , . t .., . 

1 R'ye-L. 6. 12 j in reality tb* soul h actioultoa liks tni: irmau t winch it i#, 
3 S'veU €. 4 . * S'YBk ft. w S’veL 4 1 - 

1 SVeU G. fit T 
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5. Cosvfwtjrajphy t>/ the UpfEAVihfxds 

The views that are found iu the Upanistmds with 
regard to the universe and its parts are scanty iu detail, 
and possess little consistency. 

As concerns, to begin with, the geographical horizon, 
it is seen to be essentially limited by the ranges of the 
Himalaya and Yindhya on the north and south, 1 and by 
the river basins and mouths of the Indus and (x&nges on 
the west and east. Day is bom in the ocean towards the 
east, night in the ocean towards the west, s "These 
Streams, my dear sir, flow in the east towards the 
morning, and in the west towards the evening; from 
ocean to ocean they flow (uniting together), they become 
open sea." 8 What lies beyond these limits appears to Ini 
unknown. Only in a quite late Upanishad that is founded 
upon the Kumtiyana is mention made of LsukS in («fc) 
Ceylon 4 and similar names. But even the country of the 
Indus appears as almost unknown. Noble steeds are 
brought thence, 5 perhaps salt also; 8 the people of 
Gaudlsam (west of the Indus, and south of Peshawar) 
appear In Chfmd. 6. U as distant; the Brahman students 
penetrate in their wanderings as far as the Madras (on 
the Hypliasis). T Just as Yajfinvalkliya appears as the 
greatest personality in the Upauishads, 30 Janata appears 
its the centre of the Intellectual life of the court that 
surrounds him; be is king of Yidcliu (uortb-ea-^t of Pubna), 
where in EriL 3, 1. 1 the Brahmans also of the Kurus 
and Pane alas (who dwell farther west, between die 
Gauges ami the Jumna) gather together to the great 

1 Ettu&fL = Bfili- n 

3 GMncL 6,10.1; whether we art to think here with Shiikam in for,, of a 
reLuru o! tbe water of the sea Into tbe river, by niwin- of cloud* ami rain is 
in view of tk wording oF ibt text very quertioiuddc; tp. Cltlhul- 9- 4.1. 

' IUknMpOrv*L. 43. 45. 1 Brih. 6.1- 13. 

* 3rd*. 2. 4, 12, 4. 6. 13 ; cp. Mwtr. 0.3®. r Bfik 3- 3, 1, 3. 7. I- 
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argumentative contest described in Brth. 3. 1-9- Together 
with these, reference is made to the courts of Ajfitas’&tru, 
Inner of Ksisi (around Bonares), 1 and of Jivala, king of the 
Pahklas.' The Kekaysis. on the upper course of the 
Hydraotos, as repositories of the knowledge stored up in the 
Upunitiiads, seem to belong to the far north-west; whose 
kin*/ As vapati imparts instruction on the Vais vanato to 
the six Brahmans who approach hint* Apart from these, 
in the enumeration m Kaush. 4, 1 of the peoples who 
bive sought the renowned Vedie scholar Gargya Batiki. 
arL - named probably all the tribes who took an active part 
in the intellectual 'life of the period. They are these 
the Uslnaxas, Sutvans, and Matsyas, weal of the Juiuna; 
the Kurus ami Panefdas between the Jumna and Ganges ; 
the Kasis east of the latter, and still farther cast the 
Videhfis. No common name for the Aryan races or their 
country is found in the ancient U pa inshads. In Nadabmdu 
12 for the first time Bh&mtm varsiiam occurs as a name 
of Aryan India. The “five races of five " 4 appear to 
denote merely the indefinite multitude 4 of all the races 

of mankind. 

The earth is surrounded by water. 8 According to a 
late test, it has oceans, mountains, and seven islands or 
continents. 7 The conception of heaven and earth as the 
two halves of the egg of the universe recurs. A similar 
view appears to lie at the basis of the cosmography 
described in Brih. 3. 3. Here the same concentric 

arrangement holds in the universe as in the different 
layers in an egg, ™ the middle the (inhabited) 


a Chind! 5.3-ut REih. G. 5 ; for whom in Karat 1 C'iLta GJsgyfiynni u 

introduced. . 

a S'uiap. Br. 10.6.1, ChAnd, S, 11-4*1. 

* ^ 4. -I. 17 ;^. the r.marl to. 

a cp. paScwmtffa^ Atop™* Kmlnt**/, p. 73. ' J J JJ* '■ 

* Nriamrtwi] 1 .1, % 3. t. 
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world, (2) around this the earth, (8) around this again the 
sex The world is in breadth 32 days’ journey of the 
chariot of the sun, the earth G4, the sea 123 ; aecotdiug 
to which measurement the diameter of the egg of the 
universe would amount to 416 courses of the sun. 
** There,' 1 i.e. where heaven and earth as the two layers of 
the egg of the universe meet- one another, “is a space as 
broad as the edge of a resor or the wing of a fly ” (between 
the two layers), through which access is obtained to the 
place where the offerers of the horse-sacrifice are, i.e. 
probably to the “ back of heaven ” (nakasya prishtham) 
mentioned iu other passages a3 being “free from suffer¬ 
ing,” 1 where according to Taitt. Ar. 10. 1. 52 union with 
Brahman is obtained, 1 but according to Vaj. -Saiiih. 1 5, 50 
recompense for good worts, and the latter according to 
Mund. 1. 2. 10 J is transitory. A second scheme of 
cosmography, though put forward by Tajflavalkhya in 
Brill. 3. 6 in the same context, is irreconcilable with that 
mentioned in Brib. 3. 3. According to this theory the 
universe inwoven with the water is besides “inwoven and 
interwoven " with ten other layers, ie. is overlaid by them, 
or, perhaps more correctly, is altogether surrounded by 
them. These ten layers (the worlds of the wind, the 
atmosphere, the Gandbarvas, the suu, moon, stare, the 
gods, Indra, Pmjapati and Brahman) recall the degrees of 
bliss of Brih. 4. 3. 33 and Taitt. 2. 8, as well as the 
stations of the way of the gods* The difference is that in 
these, as we shall see later, measurements of tunc and space 
are co-ordinated together, exactly as in Chand. 2. 10. 5 
similar terms are added together without consideration/ 
The prevailing view in the tlpankhnds is the 

1 'L!FW:iiri £j iui dkam, L-hiiud. 2. 10. 5. 

a brahma tatohdd - P cp. ala* Mailing L I, 10, Si t 63. G P 
cp. KUth, 3. I. 

4 Cliind, 4, 15. 5 r 5. \*h 1-3, Bph, 6. 2. lf> 3 und espedaltv Knurls. 1. 3. 

4 cp, Brih- l. I. 
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traditional one, according to which there are three world - 
regions, earth, air and heaven, to which Agni, Vayu and 
Adi tya correspond as rulers- 1 The fragment of a verse 
also winch is inserted in Cbund. 8* 5. 3 is to be interpreted 
in this sense (that this is so is shown by Atliarvav. 5. 4. 3 
also): —tritiyasyam ito divi. The reference is not here, 
os often elsewhere, to three heavens, but the words mean, 
—“ In the heaven, which is (reckoned) the third from 
here/ 1 According to Ait. 1- 1. 2 the primeval waters 
extend above and below the three regions (earth, air and 
heaven), Brih. 3. 8. 4 teaches that all three are inwoven 
in the iikus'a, os the latter in Brahman, Very often earth, 
air mid heaven are denoted by the three mystic syllables 
of the sacrifice (vydhritis) bMt% bKvsWxh, svar. In Tiiitt. 
I. 5 a fourth mafias is added to them, denoting probably 
Brahman. Later, three higher worlds, jamas, tapis, and 
satyam, were imposed above these four, and so the number 
seven was obtained, the first mention of which as far as 
our knowledge goes is in Mund, 1. 2. 3, and the first 
enumeration of them in Taatt. At. 10. 27—28. Later lists 
are given in Niidabindu 3-4, Nrtsiiiihap. 5. G. In course 
of time a distinction was drawn between bh&r, bhuiah, 
suar, mahas, /ana{$), tapes, and satyam os the seven 
upper worlds, and at ala, pdtdla, vitala, subala, rasa (ala, 
mahdtala, taldtala * as the seven lower. Even this number 
was exceeded, and in Atharvas'iiaa G nine heavens, nine 
atmospheres, and nine earths are reckoned. 

The number also of the heavenly regions is differently 
given. In Chhnd. 4. 5. 2 four fire enumerated (east, west, 
south and north * five in Brill. 3. 9. 20-24; six in Brih. 
4.2. 4, Chimb 7. 25; eight (fonr poles, and four intermediate 
between the poles) in Maitr, 6, 2, Bitmap. 71-72, 87, 89. 

1 ChiiEid, 1. 3. 7, ± 21- 1, 3 15. ft, Brill. 1. 2. 3, 1. 5. -1, 3, a. ft, Prua'na 
ft. 7, tte. 

- Aruney*. Up. I; cp. Voriilnts-siT» s 12s, 
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Astronomical conceptions arc only slightly developed 
in the T’pa.iihshadd. Sim and muon enter principally into 
consideration, in so tier as they form stations for the 
soul on its journey to the other world, a subject that will 
later demand treatment. If the texts of Chand. 4. 15, 5, 
5. 10, 2 are to he followed, the sun is nearer to ns than the 
moon. The red white and black aspects of t he sun depend, 
according to Chand. 3- 1 £, on the juices of the different 
Vedas dissolved in it. According to Chand, 6, 4- 2-3, sun 
and moon nlso, like everything eke in the universe, consist 
of the three elements ; the red in them of file, the white 
of water, the black of earth. The sun moves in winter 
and summer alternately for six months to the south and 
six to the north. 1 It is disc-shaped (mandalam).* The 
purushu of the sun dwells therein, who is usually hidden 
by the rays,® but by these same rays is brought into 
connection with the purusha in the eye,* or with the veins 
of the heart * The moon is (as in Rigv. X. 85. 5) the 
™inn eup of the gods, which is alternately drained by them 
and again filled ;® on the other hand, the waxing and 
waning of the moon depend on the arrival of the dead 
therein and their return/ The two conceptions are com¬ 
bined in Brih. 6 . 2 . 16. According to Bjih. 1 . 5 . 14, 
the moon is Pmjiipati as prAna, whose fifteen parts 
alternately disappear and are again restored. At an 
eclipse the moon is held in the jaws of Mhu* All night 
long the moon holds on her course among the other con¬ 
stellations {ncihikatram), on which she depends like the 
SAman on the Bier.* The same 27 constellations are 
traversed, according to Maitr. G. 14, by the sun on Ills 
yearly journey, and therefore on each of the twelve 

1 CtiLLUii -i, 16. 5, 5.10, 1-3, Bpl», & g. ia_ift 

■ Bgk, £L 3, 3, 6. 5. 5-3, Malilii&r. 13, 


11 Bj4k. 5. 6. i, 5, 15, ta'i 1ft 
D Oh&niL 5, m 4. 

* Chftnl a. la. L 


4 & 5, 2 l * nhflnH, a. 0. % 

7 Kaimk L 2* £. 8; difffrenl.lv in 0* 
* Chisnl. 1. e. 4 + 
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months it aksha traa x i.e, nine quarters (n&vanuftthim) 
of them are covered. The j tin nets {grahnh) ui-e first 
mentioned in Haiti, 6. 16. Ju a very late text' their 
number is given as nine, and therefore together with sun 
and moon Ralm ami Ket». also (the head and tail of 
the dragon) are reckoned with them, Sukra, Venus, 2 and 
Sunt, Saturn are especially mentioned with Kahn and 
Ketu,* Of movements affecting the cosmos there are 
mentioned in Haifer. I. 4 :—“ the drying up of great seas, 
shattering of mountains, oscillations of the pole-star 
(tlhruvo), straining of the ropes of the wind (which hind 
the constellations to the pole-star), sinkings of the eurth, 
ami overthrow of the gods from their plate,' 1 

As curiosities of natural science we will cite further 
that the rain has its origin from the sun,'* while heat 
occasions storm and rain, 4 just its indeed in men warmth 
draws forth sweat and heat tears of pain ; J also that accord¬ 
ing to Haitr. 6 . 27 “a piece of iron buried in the earth 
enters forthwith into the substance of the earth." The 
anatomical and physiological views of the Upends had* will 
later on be discussed. 7 


VIII. Brahman as Destroyer of the Universe 
1 . The Kalpa Theory of the later Vedanta 

Before we trace in the Upunisliads the development 
of the doctrine of Brahman as destroyer of the universe, 
it is worth while to glance at the theory of the later 
Vedanta, which is the result of this development. 
According to the Vedanta system, the actions of each life- 
history find their precisely equivalent- recompense in the 

1 Ramottarat. 6. 1 Afoitr. 7, 3. 11 Maitr. 7. ft. 

* JlaMn&r. G3. 1ft Mai! r. 0. 87 j cp. Mmu 3. 7fi- 1 OUad. 7. 11.1. 

‘Clutnii. ft 2. 3. r Ciinp. XII. ft 
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next succeeding life. Each life both in doing and in 
siiffiering is only the fruit of the motions of a preceding 
birth, Hence it follows that cadi existence always pre¬ 
supposes an earlier, that consequently no existence can be 
the first, and that the migration (samsdm) of souls is 
maintained from all eternity. The absence of a beginning 
of the eathsara (xttvisdra&fa undditvam) Is therefore a 
necessary consequence of the Vedanta teaching ; and this 
is not only assumed by Gauds pad a 1 and defended by 
Sankara, but occurs also already in the sut-ras of 
Badaiityuna,- and is actually found in some of the later 
UpauLshads. 3 This absence of a beginning to the circuit 
of the souls 1 migration is in contradiction to the numerous 
creation theories of the Upnnishads, which collectively 
teach a creation of the universe at one time, as Is at once 
proved by the constantly recurring expression, "At the 
beginning." * In order to assert the absence of a begin¬ 
ning of the samsira as demanded by their system, and yet 
to uphold the t punished doctrine of a creation, the theo¬ 
logians of the Vedanta conceive the creation of the universe 
ns an event recurring periodically from all eternity. The 
universe created by Brahman persists through an entire 
world-period {ktdpa), after which it returns into Brahman, 
only to issue again from him; since at each dissolution of 
the universe there itre works of the sou] that still survive, 
and these demand for their expiation a renewed existence 
and therefore a re-creation of the universe :_ 

A] I living Ijeingft, Q KimitPY^ 

Ketnrn kink into toy nutLirt: 

At Lhfc end Ilf its World; at the world's beeinmne 
I re-ch&atf> thuiii iub-w, 3 

1 -| r 34). i 2. i 35 

- cy, SurvDjiw £3 ; c y. thy draeiie description <jf TogatattYa 3_£. 

Cliiml. 3. lo. I, C. 1, Jink ui.1.4.1 10, 17 

a. &. 1, ram. a. 7.1. Jfairr. 2, Is, 5.2. 

* Jltuijj, Gita 9. 7, cp. 6, 17-19. 
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For proof Sankara relies, ns perfpps before 

him / on the verse in Rigv, X, 190. 3 :— 

S&n/&.tf&ndramaxan dhatd yathtipftruam akalpayttf t 

in which according to the context yalhdpth'Vuin *bjnifi<?a 
onlv “one after the other," not ns Sankara maintains,* “as 
before/ 1 The other passage also, on which his theory rests : 
—“ I will enter into these three divinities with this living 
self,"* does not prove t m he believes,, that the “ living self " 
existed already before the creation. This entire conception 
of a periodically recurring creation and destruction of the 
universe is still entirely foreign to the older Upani-shads, In 
order to trace its origin we shall have to distinguish, (1) the 
return of individuals into Brahman, (2) that of the universe. 

2. Return of Individuals into Brahman 

The first starting-point of the conception of Brahman 
as destroyer of the universe is formed probably by the 
fact of death, which presents itself as the resuh of 
experience, and engages attention at all times, and there¬ 
fore also as early as that ancient period. After men 
had become accustomed to see in Brahman the power 
which as yw’diia brings forth and sustains life, it was an 
easy step to restore it to the same power 11 when it 
wearies of bearing the burden ,' and to see in Brahman 
as praiia “ the cause of death and of life, 4 There tore 
as eaxlv as Sutap. Briih. 11, 3, 3. 1 we find it said: 

“ lira Wan handed over the creatures to death”; and in 
S'utap. Briih. 13.7, 1. I again lie sacrificed himself in all 
beings, and all beings in himself. ,T This thought is further 
expanded by the Upani-shads. In Brib. 1. 2. 1 “death 
and hunger” (mrityur, asandt/d) figure as creators of the 
universe:—“all that he created he resolved to devour; 

l^l.Sa *P,41 El7. 

3 fi h.tn.1- ij, 3, i ’ Taiu. Ar. 3.14. 1-S, Athanrav. 13. 4. 11. 
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because lie devours (ad) everything, therefore is he the 
Aditi (the infinite)." And in Brih. J. 5. 3 Piajapaii 
creates the all-embracing principles, man as. speech and 
prana, as food for himself. In the words of Katb. 2. 25 :_ 


He consumes both tliu Bellman and Llie warrior, 

As though limy warn Lr.'ad soakui in the haiwe of death, 

a poetical echo of passages of this kind seems to be before 
us. In CMnd. 1. 9. 1 it is said of the aldsu (ether, 
space, as the symbol of Bruhman): — “It is the aka*a 
whence all these creatures proceed, and into which they 
again descend. And in Taitt. 3. 1 a distinctive mark 
of Brahman is given“That in truth out of which 
these beings arise, by which they when they have arisen 
live, into which they at death again enter, that seek to 
blow, that is Brahman." In all these passages the 
reference is solely to the descent of individual bein'* 
into Brahman, not to that of the universe. So also in 
Murid. 1. 1. 7, where Brahman is compared to the 
spider, which sends forth the threads and draws them 
in again; and in Mum). 2. 1. 1, where living beings in 
their numerous kinds issue forth from the imperishable 
and enter into him again. In the same sense it is said 
of the Atman in Mu ml 1. 6;—"He is the cradle of the 
universe, for lie in the creation and the end of living 
beings ; and in Nur if l of NArAyana All gods, *S 
T^his, all metres, and all creatures originate solely from 
Narftyapa, and are lost in Narzan a." We may compare 
also tile beautiful verses of Gttlika 17-is 


la him in whom this Universe is interwoven. 
Whatever moves or fa motlonle.^, 

Jn Brahman everything Lg lost, 

Like bubbles in tbes iwsran. 


i0 X hr,m * lhe [ iTin S r reitnrei «T universe 
Efnptymg Lhitnindvea become iaviaibla, 

Tli,-y dlaippeftr imd com* to light 
A - bubbles rise to Lhe bur face 
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Tu tliese passages also the duet line of the disappearance 
of tlie universe id Brahman appears to be still unfamiliar. 
And therefore we must hesitate to find it with Sankara 
in the mystical name Tajjalan, 1 discussed above;* since 
this idea is still foreign to all the rest of the Upamshads, 
and the conception of Brahman as the cause of the rise, 
continuance and disappearance of individual beings is 
sufficient to explain the term. Still less can wc refer tlie 
words of Vaj. Samh. 32. 0, 

kumw idam sam- c a vt- c'a eti sarvam, 
to a dissolution and re-creation of the universe. Judging 
from the entire context, they signify only that the vein is 
“ the centre and circumference of the universe.” 1 The 
case stands otherwise with the repet it ion of these words 
in S'vet 4- It 1 Here from their relation to the other 
passages of the S vet. Up, they gain a new significance, 
which wo now proceed to discuss. 

3. Return of the Universe os a Wltole into firokman 

Among the new and fruitful thoughts in which the 
S'vct. Up. is so rich is to Ijc counted that also of the 
periodical dissolution and re-creation of the universe by 
Brahman. “He (Rudm as a personification of Brahman) 
dwells in the creatures, and burning with fury at the 
end of time he as lord dashes to pieces all created 
things; 5 he regulates all the aims of the creatures, 
“until finally the whole is lost in him, who is the 
beginning.”® And we must understand similarly the 
words of Vaj. Saiiili. 32. 8 quoted above, when they recur 
in this connection; 7 it is god, “in whom the universe 

1 CW)d. 3, u. 1. »p r iprjr. 

3 c.p r U>e tmtyU&iim, AUgmriitt itnUrtiwij w- Fhilmyph't rfcv p. m 2 r JA. 

* Ami in Jlahnnir. ]. % which is dependent up<?u it. 

ft SVe*.a.k 4, l. 
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1*5 lost and reappears " {yasrmn idam mnt- &a vi~ art eft 
mrvam). This process however of the creation and dis¬ 
solution of the universe is not unique, but is continually 
being repeated. In S' vet. 5. 3 “ the god, who many times 
spreads forth one net after another in space and again 
draws it iu, is compared to a spider. 1 The reason also 
for this periodically recurring re-creation of things in 
indicated in S'vet. G. 3—i, where it is said, fob owing upon 
a description of the work of creation :— 

That which he crated he then t&kisi Imk R-gnin, 

Bceoming one with, ibe being of being; 

In order then + * + 

To begin afresh thu -work rich m the g^ntrum. 

Apportioning to each iheir at tributes. 

That it is only the soul s actions which prompt the creator 
to "apportion to each all their attributes (sarydm, bit avail 
viniyojayet) is asserted by the immediately succeeding 
words:— 

Where they are not there action cornea to nought, 

Tlatllfcr he departs actionleEa, in reality another; 


ie. where the hhavas which constitute the empirical 
nature are destroyed by knowledge, actions come ro 
nought, and a re-creation no longer takes place. 

The following passages from later Upnnishads that 
treat of Brahman as destroyer of the universe are note¬ 
worthy :— 

“ It is he who, when the universe is dissolved, alone 
remains on the watch,; and it is lie who then (avain) from 
the depths of space wakens to life the pure spirits," 5 

“ wt ^ n Bndre lies in the coils of the snake, then created 
things arc absoriied into him. Wlien he draws breath, 
the darkness arises, from the darkness water, 11 etc. * 1 op! 


1 A* in M tinrj. L I. 
* Mftlir. C. IV. 


cp- S'ret. 3, 1, 6, JO, 

* ALharvjK’jtBB 0. 
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tbe preceding passage :—“ Ho who consuming ail the forces 
of life, while consuming them, as the eternal one gathers 
together and again evolves them/ etc.* This passage niity 
however also be understood of sleeping and waking. 

The fire that destroys the universe (wrhvartaI:o ‘gnih) 
is mentioned bi AtharvasikhA \, and in the two reproduc¬ 
tions of this passage, Nrhimhap 2. 1 and Nrisiihhott 3. 
We close with the beautiful verse Kaivalya ID, where lie 
who knows himself as the at man speaks :— 

Iii me tin* quiver* luiri ite origin* 

In me ulutie tie vriiole sultfist*, 

In me it is Imi,— tills BnOiman* 

This timeica^ it is I my&elli 


4. On the Origin of the Doctrine of the Dissolution of 
the Universe in Brahman 

Brahman is the womb whence all living beings proceed, 
and it was very natural to assume that they return at 
death into Brahman whence they have come forth : for as 
Anaximander already says :■—“ that from which existing 
things originate, into it they necessarily also disappear," 
Accordingly we see formulated, as was shown ab&ve, in 
the texts of the oldest Upanishiids and even earlier, the 
doctrine of Brahman as destroyer of individual creatures. 
Thence has been developed first in later times, from the 
Svetas vibum Cpnnishad and onward, the doctrine of 
tbe periodical destruction of the universe by Brahman, 
precisely as the teaching of Hera oleic us that all things 
come forth from fire (iJ&w mtu), and return into it (d£o? 
uMjj, signified originally a twofold process linked 
together everywhere in the universe in the rise and 
disappearance of individual creatures, which was then 
however generalised, whether by Hcracleitus himself or by 
his successors the Stoics, into a periodically recurring dls- 

* AtbwvnHnw 4, 

*5 
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solution of the universe in fire and reconstrnr- 

tion out of it (Situtva-fniirvi), Of the onuses which in Greek 
philosophy may have led to this generalisation we learn 
nothing more precisely. In India to a great extent it 
gave support to the doe trine of recompense, inasmuch as 
the latter, as already shown, was only capo hie of being 
reconciled with the doctrine of a creation, if for the single 
creation taught in the ancient Lpanishads there was 
substituted an eternally recurring process, a re-creation 
of the universe occurring after each dissolution, and de¬ 
termined by the actions of the souls* On its very first 
appearance the doctrine of ihe dissolution of the universe 
is connected with that of recompense, as is shown by the 
passages quoted above, 1 and especially 8'vet. G. 4 {“ where 
they arc not, there work comes to nought’'). Whether 
however the original motive for the doctrine of the dissolu¬ 
tion and periodical reconstruction of the universe lay in the 
wish to maintain, after the manner of the later Vedanta, 
the traditional doctrine of creation side by side with the 
later doctrine of recompense; or only In the natural 
attempt to generalise the dissolution of objects, which 
experience showed to be the case, into a universal 
dissolution, just as the entire doctrine of a creation 
of the universe originally rested on a generalisation of 
the observed origin of individuals,—-to decide this is 
perhaps not possible in presence of the partial and 
ambiguous expressions of the S'vet. Upanishud. 


IX. Tee Unreality op thk Universe 

L The Doctrine of Mdyd m the Bcms of all Philosophy 

When Kant in his inquiry into the capability of the 
human intellect drew the conclusion that the entire 

1 p. -24 f. 
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universe, ns we know it, b only appearance unci not 
reality, hr said nothing absolutely now, but only in more 
intelligible demonstrated form uttered a truth wMhh in 
lead intelligible shape bad been in existence Jong before 
btm; which indeed as intuitive liidf-iincoMiioas know- 
kdge imd from the very beginning formed the basis of nil 
philosophy, for if the objects of the universe were not, 
as Kant asserted, mere phenomena, but exactly as they 
appear to our consciousness in space and time had a real 
existence apart from that consciousness ami in themselves, 
then an empirical discussion and inquiry into nature 
would lead to final and sufficient conclusions respecting 
the essence of things. I 11 opposition to tins empirical 
method of tieminent philosophy* from the very beginning 
has endeavoured to find the essentia] nature, or 11 s it is 
usually expressed, the first principle of the universe. This 
search moreover always assumes the consciousness, even if 
still quite undefined, that this first principle, this essence 
of things, is not given already in the objects themselves, 
as they present themselves to our eyes in space mid time ; 
that, in other words, the entire aggregate of experience, 
external and internal, always shows ns merely how* things 
appear to its, not how they are in themselves. And the 
more definitely conscious the several schools of philosophy 
arc of their proper function us opposed to the empirical 
science, the more clearly does this knowledge come to the 
front. This is the case in Greek philosophy, when 
Farmeuides asserts the empirical reality to be mere 
show, or Plato to be mere shadows' of the true reality; 
and in Indian philosophy, when the Upamshwfc teach 
that this universe is not the Atman, the proper “self” of 
things, but 11 mere nmiju, a deception, an illusion, and 
that the empirical knowledge of it yields no vidytl, 
no true knowledge, but remains entangled in omdftd in 

1 Rep, tiL i. 
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ignorance. Since the express ion mtiya in this sense end lie 
pointed out only comparatively Me, not earlier, that is to 
say, than 8'vet. 4. 10, the theory has been propounded that 
we ought to recognise in this doctrine a secondary specula¬ 
tion only developed in course of time from the theory of 
the universe adopted in the Upauishade. Wo propose now 
to show that this is not the ease, hut rather that the older 
l lie texts of the Upanishacls are, the more uncompromisingly 
and expressly do they maintain this illusory character of the 
world of experience • but that this peculiar and apparently 
far-fetched idea is seldom expressed in absolute simplicity, 
and usually appears under forms which arc completely ex¬ 
plained as an adoption of the empirical modes of knowledge 
which are natural to us all, and refuse to bo shaken off 

' 2 . The Dwtrind of May d in the Upa n ishads 

There are in the literature of the UpanishacLs some 
texts which, judged by all external and interna] criteria, 
claim a higher antiquity than others; as for example 
the chapters of the Brihadaranyaka Upanishnd, where 
YAjuavalkhya’s views of the universe are developed. 1 We 
shall see how in these chapters more distinctly than in any 
other place the doctrine of the sole reality of the At.man 
and the unreality of a manifold universe outside of the 
lit man is enunciated. First however wc propose to show 
how, as early as the ancient Vedic philosophy that 
preceded the Upanishads, the seed was sown which by 
Taj 11 avnlkhya, whoever he may have been, was developed 
into the great fundamental thought of the Upanishads, 
^ Inch occupies the attention, of all succeeding a^cs. 

We saw ~ how as early as the later hymns of the 
Rigveda the thought was introduced, which here as 
always marks the first step in philosophy, the thought 

1 Brill. ± 4, and 3 r 

'AUgmzm* EinUihauj u_ Phi&u&pbU it f pp_ T> >3-] ^7. 
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of the unity of existence. It involves, if only in germ 
and half unconsciously, the knowledge that all plurality 
-—consequently all proximity in space, all succession in 
time, all interdependence of cause and effect, all contrast 
of subject and object — lias no reality in the highest sense. 
When it is said in Rigv, I. 164. 46:— ekam sad mprd 
bah-ndha vadardi, “the poets give many names to that 
which is only one," It is implied therein that plurality 
depends solely upon words (“ a mere matter of words,” as 
it is said later), 1 and that unity alone Is real. In the 
attempt also to define more closely this unity, as we have 
traced it through the period of the Hymns and the 
Brahmanas, the thought more or less clearly finds ex¬ 
pression that it is not plurality that is r eal, but only 
unity;—"the one, lies ides which there was no other”; 2 
“ the one, inserted into the everlasting nave , in which all 
living beings are fixed.” 4 When also it is said :—" This 
entire universe Is the purusha alone, both that which was 
and that which endures for the future," 4 it is implied that 
in the entire universe, in all past and future, the one aud 
only purusha is the sole real. The common people how¬ 
ever do not know this; they regard as the real not the 
stem, but “ that which he Is not, the branches that conceal 
him" ; 6 for that “in which gods and men arc fixed like 
spokes in the nave,” the “ flower of the water " (f.e. 
Brahman as Hiraviyagurbha), “is concealed by illusion.” a 
This idealism, which denies the existence of the manifold 
universe, gained strength and complete definition by the 
introduction and ever firmer grasp of the conception of the 

1 Chfini 0,1.3. * Jiigv-. X. 139. 3. 

* Rig*, 82. C. * Rigv. X. 00. 2. 

* <Mflc , -r4d£JuIi/i yratifhshanih'i, Atlirinav. X. 7. 21 ; tfp. also 10, 

* jndi/tl, Atluitwiv. X. A 34 ; mi pos-sagt* Jak« these, nnd the vura* !{Egv. 

VI. 47. IS, interpreted in i similar sen-e a; u,ir]y ns Bfih. 2.5.10, _tWna 

nulr/ibftU} purimlpn 1 fjuite, —tine Inter imruiluLiiou of the term majia into 
philosophy La S'voi. 4. 10 may liepmd. 
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r it man or self. This conception, as Inis often been pointed 
out, is essentially negative, and to that end claims to strip 
oli from an object all that cun be stripped from it, which 
therefore does not belong to the inalienable substance of 
its self, and is accordingly not-self. So long as only the 
Atman of an individual was taken into consideration, this 
uot-sclf might perhaps be the self of another individual, 
and consequently real; so soon however as the conception 
of the Atman of the universe, the “ great omnipresent 
Atman,” 1 which is "greater than heaven space and earth," 1 
was attained, that which as not-self was excluded from 
the Atman was by that very fact excluded from the sum 
of being, and therefore from reality. This cos mi cal Atman 
moreover, which admits no reality outside of itself, was at 
the same time present, small as a grain of rice,’' etc., 3 
whole and undivided in a man's own self; and this 
identity of the cos imc al and the psychical principle was 
always visibly preserved by the word Atmanthe self in 
us is the pathfinder of the great omnipresent Atman.* It 
is precisely this thought that is the starting-point of the 
teaching of the Upaui shads, as it recurs almost word for 
word in the first instance in one of the oldest texts. Brill. 
1. 4. t {which rests on the authority of YAjnavalkhya, 
hrih. 1- 4 3}; “this therefore is the - trace of the 
universe, which is the Atman here (in us), for in it man 
recognises the entire universe, . . , therefore is this dearer 
than a son, dearer than a kingdom, dearer than all else ; 
ibr it is closer (lain all, for it is this soul (Atmany 

A further amplification of this thought, which as 
already said goes buck probably to the authority' of 
Yajnavalkhya, is found in the discourses of Y&jtlavalkhya 
wkh Ids wife Aliiitrcyl, the Jiigh antiquity of which is 
testified both on internal grounds and by the double 


J TaitL Btiik. 3. i± 9. 7. 
a ScLap. Bnili. X. O. 3. 
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recension of it, in two collections which antedate our 
Upitiiislmd, and were first united with it :it 0 later period. 1 
YitjuavalkJiya begins his instruction with the sentence:— 
“ In truth, not for the husband’s sake Is the husband 
dear, but for the seifs sake is the husband, dear." The 
same is then asserted, with constant repetition of this 
formula, of wife, sons, kingdom. Brahman and warrior 
castes, world-regions, gods, living creatures, and the 
universe; they are all dear, not on their own account, 
hut for the sake of the self. By the self is to be under¬ 
stood la-re, ad the conclusion of the paragraph shows/ 
the consciousness, the knowing subject within us. And 
the thought is that all objects and relations of the 
universe exist for us, and are known and loved by ns 
only in so far as they enter into our consciousness, 
which comprehends in itself all the objects of the universe, 
and lias nothing outside of itself Therefore it is sakl 
further:—“The self in truth we should comprehend, 
should reflect upon, 0 Maitreyi, He who has seen, heard, 
comprehended and known the self, by him this entire 
universe is known." As the notes of a drum, a conch- 
shell, or a lute have no existence in themselves, and can 
only be received when the instrument that produces them 
is struck, so all objects and relations of the universe are 
known by him who knows the atman/ hi the Atman as 
the knowing subject space with all its contents is inter¬ 
woven; 4 all the heavenly regions are its organs;* the 
universe of names forms tunl works, "although it is 
threefold is one, that is the Atman ”; he is the immortal, 
which is concealed by the (empirical) reality/ he is the 
reality of reality ; 7 from him spring forth, os sparks from 

1 Bf-ik X 4 and 4. ep B liensstn, Upan m , pp. 376-373. 

f Bfih. ft. 4, 14, » Bfibp ± 4. 7-01 

| Erik &.&1V4-4, HT* * Bri h, 4. ft. 4. 

* ampAam *at\f£ii{i c^nTiam, Bj'ib. 1. 6. 3- 
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tlie fire, all tie vital spirits, all worlds, all gods, all 
liviug creatures ; 1 in him they all are fixed, like spokes 
in the nave of a wheel ; 5 “he oversteps id sleep this 
universe, and the forms of death "; 3 only “as it were” 
he plans and moves ■* only "as it were” is there a 
duality ; 8 only "as it were" does another exist ; 8 he 
stauds as spectator alone and without a second ; 7 there 


is in no wise a plurality : * — 


In thought should it fee heeded t 
Here la ne> plurality waywhure; 



The passages quoted belong almost entirely to the 
oldest Upanishad literature that we possess, and thus 
" c meet, not for the first time in the later stream of 
tins literature but equally at its beginning, a distinct 
entirely self-consistent idealism, connected with the 
name of Taj naval khy a, and according t-o which the fit mao, 
t,e. the knowing subject, is the sustainer of the universe 
and the sole reality; so that with the knowledge of the 
a]1 is known. This thought which first makes its 
appearance in the discourses of Yajnavalkliya in the 
Briliadaranyakn is never again surrendered, and dominates, 
it is true with certain empirical modifications of which 
it will be necessary subsequently to treat, the entire 
development of the doctrine of the Upanishads up to 
its conclusion with Badarayana and Sankara. In the 
L pa mi shads we find it appearing in different forms. Thus 
upon it depends the question, which stands at the com¬ 
mencement Of the Mund. 1. 3 :—“ What is that, most 
worthy sir, with the knowledge of which this entire 



3 BriL. s. s. is. 

* Bph. 4. 3. 7, 

* Brill, 4, 3. 31. 

* Brill. 4, 4. IS. 
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universe becomes known" The some question moreover, 
going back to Brik 2. 4. 5 {and 1. 4, 7), forms also the 
starting-point of a text so okl asC'band. 6. 1. 2" Have 
you then sought for the instruction according to which 
(even) the unheard Womes (already) heard, the unconi- 
prehended comprehended, the unknown known?” The 
expressions A'rutam, matam, vijndtam recuning here 
already in the same form suggest a dependence of this 
passage on Brih, 2, 4. 0 . Id another wuy also we seem 
to lie able eo render this dependence very probable. We 
have already above found the Ch&ndogya Upanishad 
reproducing word for word the passage in Brih. 3. 8. 0 
touching the atman as holding apart the phenomenal 
forms of the universe, as it was condensed in the descrip¬ 
tion of the atman as “ the bridge that holds apart from 
one another," 1 and betraying its dependence on the first 
passage by the fact that it no longer correctly interprets 
the meaning of the repeated words, since immediately 
after it represents the bridge separating the pbenomennil 
forms of the universe as a bridge uniting the present world 
with the next. The ease is exactly similar when the 
assertion of Brih, 2. 4, o that with the knowledge of the 
atinan all is known reappears In Chand. 0. 1. 2 in the 
request for the instruction by which even that which is 
si ill unheard, uncompreheuded, unknown becomes already 
heard, comprehended, known. For the true answer to 
this request clearly consists in the fact that, as Brik 
2. 4, 5 and Mund. 1. 1. 3 agree in stating, with the 
knowledge of the Stman all is known. The author 
however of Chiind. 6. I f, does not give this answer, 
hut develops instead of it his theory of the three 
primitive elements, heat water and food, with the 
knowledge of which everything in the universe is known, 

1 Brib, 4. 4, 22: — tiham fak&mm asamhk^dd^Ai cp. 
vidhfit\r cthdi rt lok&jiAin f hin i 8 , <L % 
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because it is only a compound of these ; 1 and further, in 
the three similes of the (white) clay, the (red) copper, 
and the (black) iron,* this tracing back of the white red 
and black element in things to water heat and 
food is already foreshadowed. The author therefore 
has tailed to understand the meaning of the request for 
that with the knowledge of which all is known (i.e, for 
the one Atman); or rather, has intentionally altered it, 
and that in a sense which, while he sees the unchangeable 
not only in the “one without a second* but in his triple 
classification also into heat, water and food, abandons the 
monism oi the doctrine of the Upanishads and arrives 
at a triad of invariable essences combined in unity, 
thereby laying the earliest foundation for the Siinkhyu 
doctrine of prabriti and the three gunas combined in it. 
Otherwise and apart from this resolution of the unity 
into a triad, he holds last to the fundamental proposition 
of YajuavaJkhya, asserting that all change is “ a mere 
matter of words, a simple name," and that in truth there 
are only heat, water and food,* although these last 
also, according to his own theory,* are merely trans¬ 
formations of the “ one without a second." Therefore as a 
matter of inference in any case the qualification “depend¬ 
ing on words and a mere name" would seem to underlie 
his judgement. All this shows that here the fundamental 
monistic position of YAj naval khya lias been taken over from 
tradition, but its bearing is no longer perfectly understood. 

W e meet further on with the same fundamental 
principle of the sole reality of the Atman (rhe knowing 
subject) and the unreality of all else, when it is said in 
Taitt, 2. G of the empirical reality:—“for this men call 
reality ” ; and when in Ait. a. 3 it is explained that all 
the phenomena of the universe are “guided by conscious- 

1 CbinJ- 0-4. 3 Very (liferent from the similes of E r iL, ft. 4 . if. 

5 ChUml. 6. 4. * CliitiJ. B. S. 
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ness, {bmhiod Id consciousness 51 ; and when in Katish. 3. 8 
the proposition ,f this also is still a plurality ” is interpreted 
to mean that as the spokes in the nave so the elements 
of he in" are fixed in the elements of consciousness, and 
the elements of consciousness in the prftna,” see in" that it is 
the self of consciousness and bliss, undecay ing and immortal; 

In later Upanishads we have to note that the 
emphatic denial of plurality in the verse quoted from 
Brih. 4. 4. 19 is repeated and amplified in the verses 
Kai.li. 4. 10-11; and that finally, in S'vet. 4, 1.0, the 
advance of the realistic spirit of the Sfnikhya is opposed 
by the assertion that the whole of prakriti is mere 
may ft. Faithful to the fundamental principle of 
\ fijuavalkhya, the is a Upanishad in its opening words 
requires us “ to sink the universe in God,” and adds to 
the denial of plurality in veraes 12-14 the denial of 
ehnuge. Murid. 1.1. 3 makes inquiry, as has been shown, 
for the i email as that with the knowledge of which all 
is known. Alandukva 7 describes the Atman as “effacing 
the entire expanse of the universe, tranquil, blissful, tree 
from duality." And even the late Maitr. Up. 6. 24 
explains the proposition that all plurality is mere appear¬ 
ance by the brilliant comparison of the atm an with an 
fildtacakram, a spark which, made to revolve, appears 
as a fiery circle. An expansion of this illustration is 
given by Gandapftda in the AlfuidtYkya Karika 4. 47-52; 
and this entire work is in genera] an eloquent exposition 
of the thought of the sole reality of the Atman, which 
is traced back to the oldest Upanishad texts, and is 
thenceforward uninterruptedly maintained. 

3. The Doctrine of Mm/d ft# if is presented under 
Empirical Form* 

The philosophy of Yajfiavulkhya, as it meets us in 
the Brihad. Up., can be comprised in the sentence :—The 
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atroan is the knowing subject in ns. Hence it follows 
immediately;—(l) Thai the at man, ns the knowing 
subject, is itself always unknowable ; (2) that there is not 
and never can be for ns reality outside of the at man (a 
universe outside of out consciousness). Both consequences 
are recognised and clearly stated by Yajnavalkhya ; they 
mark the climax of the philosophical conceptions of the 
Upunishads, the first for theology, the second for cos¬ 
mology ; and together they seem to bar any further pro¬ 
gress in philosophical thought. The inquiring mind of man 
could not however rest here ; in spite of the unknowable* 
ness of the Atman, it proceeded to treat the at man (?.«. 
Uod) as an object of knowledge; and in spite^f the 
unreality of the universe outside of the Atman it proceeded 
to concern itself with the universe as though it were real 
This gives rise in theology to numerous methods of repre¬ 
senting the at man by the. help of metaphor, and these, 
though they are based upon an inadmissible drawing of 
the Atman down into the sphere of human knowledge, 
play around the accepted fundamental dogma of the un¬ 
knowableness of the at man, and are resolved again into it. 
And the result of this very application of the categories 
of empirical knowledge beyond their rightful limits is that 
in the cosmology the traditional pantheistic, cosmogouLstic 
aud theistie ideas re-nssert themselves even subsequent, 
to the knowledge of the sole reality of the Atman ; while 
they endeavour iu various ways to bring a firm convic¬ 
tion of the reality of the external universe, such as is 
derived from the empirical capacity of the intellect, into 
harmony with this fundamental doctrine of the sole reality 
of the Atman. The fuudamenrid doctrine is thus clothed 
in the empirical forms of knowledge which are innate 
within us aud assert their right; while the metaphysical 
dogma is gradually more and more superseded by empirical 
intellectual methods. In this way is originated a series 
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of conceptions which, following up what has already been 
said, we propose here at the close briefly to survey; 
they remodel the original idealism into the theories of 
pantheism, coamogonism, theism, ath eism and deism, 

(1) Idealism. —The Atman is the sole reality- with 
the knowledge of it all is known; there is uo plurality 
and no change. Nature which presents the appearance 
of plurality and change is a mere illusion {nmyii), 

(2) Pantheism ,—The fundamental idealistic view, 
whose originality and high antiquity is certified by the texts 
of YSjiiavalbbya, unites with the conviction of the reality 
of the external universe, founded on the empirical view, to 
form the doctrine which occupies the largest place in the 
Upanishads. The universe is real, and yet the Atman is the 
sole reality, for the Atman is the entire universe. We may 
describe this theory as pantheistic, although in its origin it 
is very different from modern pantheism. The pantheism 
of the later philosophy has been developed as an inevitable 
consequence from the theism of the Middle Ages; the 
pantheism of the Upanishads is founded on the attempt 
to assert the doctrine of the sole reality of the Atman over- 
ngainst the obtrusive reality of the manifold universe. 
The Upanishads find a peculiar pleasure in identifying the 
Atman as the infinitely small within us with the at man 
as the infinitely great outside of us. 

(3) Cosmogoniim. —The identity of the Atman and the 
universe could never be more than a mere assertion. In 
order to make it intelligible, a further step was necessary 
which transformed empirical methods of regarding things 
into metaphysical by substituting for an identity, perpetu¬ 
ally asserted but never comprehensible, the relation of 
causality' that experience h;id made familiar, and by 
conceiving the Atman as cause, which produced the uni¬ 
verse from itself as efleet. It then became possible to rot urn 
to the old cosmogonies, and to revive them on ilic basis 
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rjf the originally antagonistic Upanishad doctrine. After 
creating the universe the Atman enters into it as soul. 
Ik this definition the doctrine that the at man, i.e. the 
seir, t he sou] in us, is identical with the first principle of 
all things, is brought into harmony with the doctrine of 
a creation of the universe out of the at man. 

(4) Iheisr'fi .—The doctrine that the Atman created the 
universe, and then as soul entered into it, is not yet theism. 
This step is first fuhen when a distinction is drawn between 
the at man as creator of the universe and the Atman entering 
into the creation, i.e. between the supreme and the indi¬ 
vidual soul They are opposed, at first insensibly, as light 
and shadow/ then with ever-increasing clearness, until rhe 
complete theism of the S vetus'vatoni UpanisJmd is attained. 
h is characteristic of rhis work that, side by side with its 
proper theism, all the preliminary steps are retained. 

(5) AtheUm.— By this separation of God aud the soul 
the existence of God himself was brought into question. 
The soul was contrasted with him, existed therefore in¬ 
dependently and apart from him. The sole function 
remaining for God was to fashion forth material nature os 
the arena of recompense for the actions committed by the 
independent souls. It was only necessary to transfer the 
powers needful for tliis purpose to mutter itself, and God 
as creator of the universe would be superfluous. Hence¬ 
forward there exist only souls fayuruslia), burdened with 
their actions and receiving recompense from birth to 
birth, ant] the primitive matter (pmkriti), which evolves 
from itself perpetually anew the stage for this recompense. 
JgSt\ tl \ e tonsition from the Vedanta doctrine of the 
7 PF 5 , to SShihyn system, the origin of which 
fr06 the l punished teaching will be more closely con¬ 
sidered in the next chapter. 

(G) Deism. When from considerations of practical 

» Kjili. 3. L 
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convenience there is attached to the atheistic SArikhyn 
teaching, in a purely external manner and without affect¬ 
ing the essential principles of the system, tire doctrine of 
a personal god, there is produced the Yoga system, which 
will he discussed later, and which is rather deistic than 
theisfoc. It is distinguished from the deism of later times 
by the fact that the latter had endeavoured to fiud a safe 
method of eliminating from the natural order of things 
God who had been retained only nominally as cause of 
the universe ; while the Yoga was concerned to restore the 
conception of God already eliminated in the Simkhva to 
a system which had been devised without it. The two 
methods lead to the same result. The system stands by 
itself; and the conception of God Is preserved side by side 
with it, but exerts no further influence on its teaching. 


X. The Origin of the SAStkhya System 

1. Brief Survey of the Doctrine of the Sahhhya 

The rise of the Sahkhya system, the authorship of 
which is attributed to the entirely mythical Kapila, is 
one of the most difficult and obscure problems in the 
region of Indian philosophy. Oar previous investigations 
will enable us to face this question from the right 
standpoint. It will be shown that the Siukhva in alAts 
component parts has grown out of the Vedanta of the 
Upanishads, and is nothing more than an extreme carrying 
out of the realistic tendency, whose appearance and 
gradually increasing indue nee we have already traced 
within the limits of Upanishad teaching itself, in the 
pantheistic eosmogonistic end theistic changes of the 
fundamental idealistic view. We premise a brief summary 
of the leading points of the later Sankhya teaching, since 
this is essential for the understanding of what followa. 
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The fundamental conception and ultimate assumption 
of the system is the dualism of prakriti (nature) and 
purusha (spirit), There exist together with and in one 
another from eternity two entirely distinct essences, hut 
no attempt even is made to derive them from a higher 
unity or to trace them hack to iL 

(1) The pui'uxha, already existing from the first as a 
plurality, the knowing subject, as it is disengaged fiom 
and contrasted with all that is objective, 

(2) The prakriti {pradM nam), comprising everything 
that is not pnrusha or subject, everything therefore which 
in any way has merely an objective existence, whether it 
is still undeveloped {arpakiam, nature, nature ns), or 
already developed {vyaktam, nnima natuntta). 

PiiTv&htt and prakriti, subject and object, are closely 
connected together from eternity, or rather appear to be 
so, and the sufferings of existence arc dependent on this 
apparent connection, the removal of which the Ehinkhya 
system sets before itself as its proper aim. 

This object is attained as soon as the purUiha re¬ 
cognises its entire distinctness (uttiejtti} from the prakriU. 
This separateness has existed in fact from the beginning, 
but unknown to itself; when once this knowledge has been 
gained, none of the sufferings of the universe are any 
longer its sufferings. But they are also no longer those 
of pmkriti, since all the latter's sufferings, as soon as it 
ceases to be “reflected” m the purusha, or f< enlightened ’* 
by him, are uo longer experienced and consequently are 
no longer sufferings. Deliverance is found in the dissolu¬ 
tion of this bond between purusha and prakriti, which has 
an only apparent existence from eternity. For the 
pniBska this consists merely in its ceasing to illuminate 
the sufferings of prakriti; for prakriti, on the other hand, 
in that its sufferings are no longer illuminated, con¬ 
sequently are no longer experienced, and therefore cense 
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to be sufferings. Deliverance is therefore an event which 
does not concern the pttrudia (to it nothing happens), but 
the prakriti; whence is derived the assertion, strange at 
first sight, that ** toot the purusha, but the prakriti only is 
fettered, is a wanderer, and delivered,”' 

This process of deliverance is to Lc conceived as in¬ 
dividual. There are a multitude of pnnishas existing from 
the beginning. Some of these attain to knowledge, others 
do not * the prakriti which is attached to the one gains 
deliverance, but not that which is bound to the other. 
The inference is that for prakjifci also the process of 
deliverance is not cos mi cal but psychical und individual. 
The plurality of purushas involves a plurality if not of 
the prakriti, yet of that clement in it which enters into 
activity. Behind the prakriti again, individualised as the 
lirigam, stands the universal cosmical prakriti, of which 
no further mention is made. In any ease, the entire 
process, which we have now to describe, is to lie conceived 
as repeated for each individual punish a, and therefore as 
psychical and individual. 

The prakriti, in order to faring about in the purtisha 
the recognition of its distinctness, and therewith its own 
release, unfolds itself repeatedly before the eye of the 
purmha. Sinee the purusha is individual, the eelf- 
onfoldiug of the prakriti. which ceases in the case of the 
punishes that have been delivered, but is perpetually 
renewed in the case of the imprisoned ones until they 
gain deliverance, must be conceived as individual. It 
consists in the evolution of the Mahan (the Buddha " the 
great,” “the consciousness") from the prakriti, of the 
Ahahk'h'a (the I-maker ') from the Mahan, and from 
the Ahankara on the one hand manas and the ten 
indriym (the organs of knowledge anrl of action), and on 
the oiher hand the five tanmdtra* (subtle elements), ami 
1 K Af.fcVi TH-hftritti U2 
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from these finally the five JMUta (elements). The follow* 
ing scheme may serve to mark the relation :— 


Prnkriti |[ Pvrushr* 



5 BkAtas. 


The eighteen first products of prakriti. viz.— nvth&n, 
(thttnk&ra, mo/nas, iitdriyas, and tanmdVi'as, form the 
subtle body, which surrounds the soul, and accompanies it 
on all its wanderings. It is termed l inyam, because it is the 
“ mark" by which the different purusheis are distinguished; 
for in themselves these collectively are mere knowing sub¬ 
jects and nothing more, and would consequently be com¬ 
pletely identical and indistinguishable, if they had not 
their proper lingas (empirical characteristics), differing 
from one another. All 1 in gas of course originate from the 
one prakrlti; but the latter consists of the three guryti 
(best translated “factors" ; cp, gunay&ti, "to multiply”) 
sattvam (the light, clear, intellectual), rajas (the active, 
strenuous, emotional), and tama& (the dark, gloomy, inert); 
and the different qualities of the Imgas depend upou the 
different combination of the three gunas. The proportion 
of the three gunas in the lingam appears to vary, and to 
this cause are due the fifty bhava* or states of the lingam. 

Every life-history is a new self-unfolding of the prakrlti 
before the gutuaha concerned by means of the liiigam. 
From the taifmatras contained in the lingam arise (afresh, 
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as we must suppose, at each self-unfolding, each life- 
history) the bhiitas or gross elements (ether, wind, fire, 
water, earth). The eonseijuence is (1) that each purusha, 
as it lias its own lingam, ] obsesses also its own gross world 
of matter, arising out of it; and (2) that for the purusha 
which has gained deliverance, since there is no further 
unfolding of the liftgam, no gross world of matter any 
longer exists. So that the S&nkhyn system also is 
essentially idealistic, strenuous opponents as its inter¬ 
preters are of the idealism of the Buddhists. 

Certainly behind the individual unfoldings of prakchi 
by rfitth an, ahankara, msmas, etc., there must exist :t 
corresponding general unfolding of a eosmical tnahdn, 
ahaiikdra, motion, etc. Yet this thought occurs tpiite 
incidentally, plays no part, and seems like a forced conces¬ 
sion to realism. It is impossible in fact to see what 
purpose it would serve, since each liiigmn evolves from 
itself afresh in each life-history the five gross elements, 
and therefore the external world of matter. 

The original purpose of the system appears to have 
tieen different. The entrance of the ah&nk&ru or “ I- 
maker' 1 into the order of development points to this, and 
is only intelligible if it i* in it that the transition lies from 
ari evolution that is universal and eosmical to one that is 
psychical. The prahiti common to all is undoubtedly 
eosmical, and the buddhi also seems to be eosmical, as 
its name mahan, u the great/’ indicates, as the intelligence 
that issues from the unconscious rind sustain? the pheno¬ 
menal universe ; 1 a psychical offshoot of it however as indi¬ 
vidual buddh i is introduced Into the liugam, The essential 
element of the lihgam is therefore the ahtthbh'a, as the 
principle of individualisation, from which arc deriv ed on 
the one hand the individual intelligence ( nr'mis and the 
indrii/as), on the fat Iter hand the Uiii mntras, and from 
1 Tlit! 11 iVii j i tj ay a t Ui a «jf ilia VeiLtnln, 
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the latter the gross elements, renewed for each individual. 
When finally the interpreters justify the series buddhi, 
akaftkdn t, mantts hy pointing out that the manats frames 
the ideas, the ahank&ra appropriates them to itself 
individually, and the buddhi stomps them as resolves 
{ftdkya. vasftf/n ) f a dependence of the buddhi on nhakhtm 
and manitf would be inferred ; whioli again would lend us 
Lo expect precisely the reverse genealogical succession. 

The mote closely this system is investigated the more un¬ 
satisfactory and incomprehensible from a philosophical point 
of view will it be found to be. The whole becomes intelligible 

C 

for the first time when we regard it as the final resultant and 
the blending together of a series of very heterogeneous ideas, 
which have been handed down from earlier times, and the 
origin of which we propose now to point out in detail. 

2. Origin of Dualism 

As there can l>e, to use popular language, only one 
God and no more, so it is involved in the nature of a 
philosophical principle to be a unity, from which the 
variety of the phenomenal universe is derived. It follows 
that monism is the natural standpoint of philosophy, anti 
wherever dualism has appeared in its history it has 
always been die consequence of antecedent stress and 
difficulty, and as it- were a symptom of the wane of the 
philosophising spirit; just us the dualism of Empedokles, 
Anaxagoras and Democritus was occasioned by the 
apparently irreconcilable opposition of the doctrines of 
Heracleitus and Parmenides, and the dualism of Descartes 
had its ultimate source in the unnatural separation of the 
abstract and Ine concrete representat ions (coijifntio and 
exirnsio), which began with Plato and Aristotle. In a 
similar way the dualism of the Mnkhyu doctrine also cannot 
be regarded as a primitive view of nature; for how should 
two principles like puruslia and prakriti, distinct from 
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first to lost, be accidentally lighted upon in infinite space 
and infinite time, and further be so marvellously suited 
to out* another that they could unite to evolve a 
universe ? The result attained h rather to be conceived 
as the consequence of a natural disintegration of the 
doctrine of the U punish ads, as we propose now to show. 

The thought of the Dpanishnds in its pantheistic form 
asserted, as above shown, that Brahman created the 
universe and then as soul entered into it. 1 The individual 
soul is in no respect different from Brahman, but is very 
Brahman complete and entire. Individu alit y as much 
as the plurality of souls is mere appearance. This 
appearance however is transformed into reality as the 
method of empirical knowledge gains acceptance. Pan¬ 
theism lieeomes theism, according to which the individual 
soul makes its appearance over-against the supreme soul 
with a reality of its own, and the result is the plurality 
of individual souls,—the first dogma which divides the 
Snnkhya from the Vedanta, and consequently the first 
rednetio ad absuvdum of this theory of the universe. 
For the soul remains as before, in accordance with 
Y&j naval khya's teaching, the knowing subject. A 
plurality of knowing subjects! What philosophical mind 
con admit this thought? The knowing subject is in me 
{aham brahma asmt) and nowhere else, for everything 
beside me is object, and for this very reason not subject, 

A further consequence of theism is atheism. The divi¬ 
sion of the fLtflttan into supreme and individual souls must 
lead to the destruction of the one branch, the supreme 
soul, since it had derived its vita! force solely from the 
atunan existing in me, which indeed alone exists. After 
its separation from the latter it could only with difficulty 
bo maintained at all. No more was necessary than to 
transfer the creative faculties (the <ptn(ts, via.— sat team, 

1 tat- 4fi*htvd tad era TailL ± 6. 
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rajas and tamm) to matter itself, and God "became 
superfluous. The S'vet. Dp. protests in vain against 
the irruption <>f the realistic tendency, in vain asserts 
that it is the divine power that lies hidden m its own 
gunas,* that the threads of the web of the pmdhduas 
proceed only from God,® that- indeed the entire prakriti is 
only an illusion wrought by God. 1 AYhen the existence of 
God was ii" longer certified by my at man, the attestation 
of him in general tensed to be sufficiently strong to prevent 
his being abandoned by the unscrupulous realism of the 
S&nkhyu ; and. in this way from tile ancient trinity (god, 
universe, and soul), which was in reality a unity,* the 
dualism of praki'iti and purusha originated Nothing 
further could ihcu be determined as to their origin, or 
how they came to be so suited to one another as to be 
able to combine for a common end, ns the strong man 
blind and the lame man with sight.® 

3 . Ongm o f the Rvolutiothary Series 

As early ns the cosmogony of the liigveda there usually 
appeal's at the bead of the development of the universe a 
triad of principles, in s*> far as (1) the primal lwdng evolves 
from out of himself, (2) primitive matter, and himself 
takes form in the latter as (3) the fust-born of creation.' 
This series of the three first principles, which becomes 
more and more typical, is the ultimate basis of the 
three highest principles of tlie Sankliya,—(1) purusha 
(2) pmhriti, and (3) mah&n {huddki ); except that the 
purusha, in consequence of its division into supreme and 
individual souls, and the consequent inevitable destruction 
of the first (the primal being), continues to exist only in 

J S'vtsL 1. 3. * £TkI. 6. 1ft 

1 £? vet. i lOp H.i pmkritra. vidy4dt, ■mfigiiuxin £ u. ng^j*dWrrL?tu 

4 S r veL I. 7. 12, elt r & tmikliyri-kuLriki 31. 

* Hjravyagarbh*j Brahvn&n ; ’ tup, p, fa2 f. 
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its derivatives, the individual ^ouls. And these last as such 
are no longer a first principle, but, as was shown in rlie 
previous section, appear in coordination contrasted with 
the pridqitL An early foreshadowing of this view may 
be found already in Brih* 1, 4. G, when it is suid :—“This 
only, food and eater, is this entire universe." These words 
are at any rate interpreted of prakriti and purusha in the 
oldest exposition of the Suhkbya philosophy known to 
as 1 in a chapter which by the direct contrast it sets up 
between purusha and prakriti opposes itself not only to 
the teaching of the Upanishads, even whore a tendency 
towards the Snnkbya is already observable, bnt also to 
the remaining parts of the same Upunishad.* This origin 
of the three highest principles of the SMkhya explains 
also the phenomenon which was formerly unintelligible, 
that the intellectual element, after having been assigned 
to the purusha (the knowing subject), and therefore 
apparently dismissed, re appears on the objective side 
ns buddhi or mahdn, Le. “ the great.” This term appeal's 
(as far as we know) in all the passages where the gender 
can he determined to be masculine, 3 and is found us early 
as the Upanishada. So perhaps in the verse quotation 
Kaush. L 7 in the form risshir brahmamayo mahdn; as 
the mahdn dtmd of Kiith. 3. 10, 13 end 6. 7 ; us the 
agryah puntsho nudum of Svet 3. 19, understanding 
the expression to mean " the first- arisen great- ptmtshaf’ 
and therefore identifying it with the hirayyagarUKt of 
3. 4, 4. 12, the ridiih kapilah agre pras&tak of 5. 2, the 
jnah narmgah of 6. 17, and the Brahman of 6. 18, to 
whom the primal being delivered the Vedas, and from 
whom ancient wisdom has issued forth in 4. 18, It is, as 
u comparison of these passages proves, Hirwyyaifarbha, 

1 K»Itr. 6 . 10 . * t?- 6 . 2 and 8. 11-13, 

3 It occur* mostly in compounds a* maJad-idi, maW-toUroni, “the 
feaHCQce qI the great." 
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first-born in Rigv. X* 121 from the primeval waters, the 
intelligent principle of tlie universe, the mind as sustftiaer 
of tlit phenomenal universe, which divested of mythological 
form corner forth in the Hdukhya as the »wMn, the oosmieiil 
btydfihi, from the prakriti. Front this in turn the 
ahahbh'a as the individual principle is evolved, on which 
again depend the individual organs of knowledge (jn^tins- 
and indriyif*), and their objects (tanm&iixu, tit fit ft s). By 
its entrance into the liu gum (the psychical organism) the 
malum or Imddhi acquires a psychical significance as the 
organ of judgement by the side of its original cosmi&d 
meaning. 

At the basis of the entire formation of this series 
appears to be the thought that evolution from the 
primeval being adopts tlie same urder as the return into 
it, only in a reverse direction. Now the Upanishads teach 
a threefold return into Brahman,—(l) in sleep, (2) in 
death, and (3) in yoga; and in the description of this 
threefold entrance into Brahman all the principles 
gradually come to light which in the evolutionary 
scheme of the Sfthkhya are united into one* We will 
establish this in a few 1 leading passages. 

(1) In the deep sleep, which is an entrance into Brak 
man, according to Chand. 4. 3. 3, speech, eye, ear and 
man as enter into the prana ; and according to Piiis'na 
4, in dream-sleep the indriyns enter into mamas, and both 
in deep sleep into the tejas. In the words that follow ! the 
entrance of the five bhiitas and the five Uu in aims into 
the atman is described, together with the live organs of 
knowledge and the five of action, ami also menus, huddlti, 
ahahk&ra,cittam, tejas, prana, and the functions that belong 
to them. It is not expressly stated that the order of 
entrance corresponds to the series given from last to first, 
but uii the analogy of other passage* it is quite admissible, 

1 Fraiim 4, 7 it. 
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(li) At death, according to 1‘hiind. 6, 8. fi, 1 speech 
enters into monos, monos into prana, pii'nia into tejas, 
tejas Into the supreme godhead, -lust as here by speech 
all the mdrlytui are apparently intended, so by Cejas we 
seem to be obliged to understand all the three primeval 
elements tlpas, annam, of which indeed, according to 

Chami 6, 5. 4, speech, prina and manas consist), which, as 
we shall see later, have been developed into prakriti with 
its three ginias. 

(3) In yoga, according to Kfith. 3. 10-13,* the senses 
and their objects are absorbed into man as, the latter 
into buddbi (=jndnd‘ dirnd = satimm) t this again into 
mahdn dtmd, and this finally into avyaktam { = s‘dnfa l 
tilma), by which mcani the punish a is isolated from them 
fill, and its deliverance is effected. We should thus obtain 
for the return into the first principle at death yoga and 
deep sleep respectively the following succession :*— 


At Eisath 
(Cbfind. G. 8. 6). 


Lv YfJCiA 

(Kfl pj . 3. 10-13, G. 7-11J. 


Is Deec Si.fiB? 
(FrtLs-M 4, 7J- 


par»t detxdA punaha 

tcjtu (&p< if, ufliiani) av^oilani (tiflifi’ dlnwn) 


prd>La 


•uuih&n dlnwi 
M<lhi 


dtmavt 

j prfatfi 
Itejdi 
j' etitam 

\ aftatiMna 
UuAflw 


mana* 
tilt' (etc.) 


flMUCOJ UKIIUM 

arthdh aiad mdrt'ydnt (anmdfm, hh&!a 9 indriyp 


With these steps of the involution into the primeval 
essence (that are found at death, in deep sleep, and in 
yoga) should be compared the steps of the evolution of 
things from the primeval essence, as they appear first in 
HuQd. 1. 1, 8-9, 2, 1. 2-3 (not yet perfectly distinct, a 


1 cp. o. is. 2. 

* Kiit : L 6, 7-11 ia in 

• Tilt order in Fraa Eia -1 is d-yubtiul 
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few points remaining doubtful) and in a more intelligible 
form in the later -Siihkhya : 1 — 


Muj.uL 1 . 1 . 8 - 9 , 31 mug 2 , I. 2 _ 3 . 

yn/t funrujitaf}) twroauirf purufh -i 
anruiHi (= arj£ t 

Erti til r.) 

jirrmfl {=Hi.Til pL^ro^rd rhhti y 

' Ba*kJ 


Tilt Lalxtr Ssinkbym 


j J| jmnuAa 

{ mah&n 
ahahJcdm 


mtlrmi 

Wt$am ¥ ifiLijt-Lj/j, iftrm&ni 


wirwr, and iarirndtra ma?\a* mu] indri]t{L? 

of cerise 

tliq elements hhfita* 


A comparison of these tables renders it very probable 
that the true motive for the order of evolution in tbe 
SuhkLya doctrine is, together with the triad of first 
principles adopted from the Eigveda (primal being, 
primitive matter, Hiranyagarbba, which become purushu, 
prakriti and mahan), the succession of entrance into 
Brahman in deep sleep, death and. yoga, which is taught- 
iu the L pauishads. And thus it becomes intelligible that 
when the later followers of the Sfuikliya endeavour to 
justify their order by the psychological process in learning, 
they can do it only in an artificial way that from a 
philosophical point of view is unsatisfactory. 


4. Origin of the Doctrine of the Ounas 

The most characteristic feature of the S&okhya system 
Is Llie doctrine of the three giurts, which depends upon 
the thought that the three forces that are active in the 
psychical organism, viz. — sattvfim t rtijm and tamas (which 
approaches the modem distinction of sensibility, Irrit¬ 
ability and reproduction) are also present in prakriti, aud 
constitute its entire substance. 1 Novel ns this doctrine 


s First pnftsips in Maitr. 6. 10, 

2 The prakriti h in m&mm nothing bat potmtiaUty (therefor* aurratomjt 
aggregate of the tlitu; factor-- {yi;?La, formed after eta.,, 
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appears on its first introduction in the S'vet&rvbtam 
L paniishjicl,' it yet depends upon older premisses. We 
begin accordingly with the verse S'vet. 4. 5 : 2 _ 

The one she-goat, red and white Mid Hawkish, 

Casta many young, which are foehiotied like to her : 

The one thi leaps oa her in the ardour of love. 

The other ram abandon* her, hi* companion. 

That this verse expresses the fbudamfflfctl thought of 
the Sfmkhyu doctrine is not open toStiestionr The 
manifold relations of the many purusBr to the one 
pmkriti cannot he more effectively illustrated than by the 
manifold relations of the many rams to the one she-goat. 
Under these eircomsfemrses the reference of the description 
of the alie-goat as “red, white and black " (lokita-s ukla- 
I'l'infnut, according to the reading of Sankara) to the 
three gun as oi which prakriti consists is inevitable. At 
the same time however these three expressions, both by 
the names themselves and by their eider, which according 
to the Sfuikhya doctrine ought to he different, point back 
to Chfind. 6. 4, where everything in the universe Is shown 
to consist of the three elements (which have proceeded 
from the one existing being), heat, water and food. There 
is pretent In all things (fire, sun, moon and lightning are 
given as examples) the red (lohiid) heat, the white (snkk r) 
water, and the black (krishi^a) food. The recurrence of 
these expressions in the same order in S'vet. 4. 5 proves 
that they are beyond question correctly referred by 
Badatiyapa and Sankara* to Chand. 6. 4. We must 

cp. til multiply), which are involved in all existing thing*; and 

all psychical organisms (?%*) together with material nature which 

is merely their foil, are derived from the variuiL^ combination* uf these 
(" M ibhma.faraya-iuw, w a^miih uhu). Everything Mull Is fa therefore 
:i product of tatlvam (joy, rujiu (pain, wfl&if), and tenant (indifference, 

apathy). 

1 1. a, 4. 6, 5. 7, g, a-t, e. ii, e. is. 

- :=AliiMnir. lu. a. 
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nevertheless agree with the opponent whom Sankara 
introduces in inferring the verse with the following wools 
to the Sfinkbya doctrine :—■“ In this verse Ly the words 
'red and white ittid black ’ are to be understood rajas, 
sattvam and (rtmas. The red Is rajas (emotion), because 
it naturally makes red (puts luto agitation, rafijayati); 
the white is sat (ram (essentiality, good), because it 
naturally makes bright; the black is tanms (darkness), 
because it naturally darkens. It is the equilibrium of 
these gunns,'which is described here according to the 
quality of the parts of which it consists as ‘ red and 
white aud black .' And because this is primitive it is 
called ajd (the she-goat, and also ‘ the unborn ’), while 
the followers of the S&nkhya say of it,— 4 primeval nature 
creates, but is not created-' 1 * . . I%t primitive substance 
therefore brings forth many young endowed with the 
throe gunas; and of ii is it said that the one unborn (or 
mm, aja), i.e. the one punish a, ‘cherishes’ (leaps upon) 
1 her in the ardour of love,’ in inclination, attachment; 
while he in consequence of ignorance regards her as his 
own self, and accordingly from inability to distinguish 
looks upon himself as the vehicle of lust, indifference and 
blindness (which compose the essence of sat tram, rajas 
and feemocs), and therefore remains ensnared in the 
migration of souls; while on the contrary another 
* unborn/ i.e. a pururiia, who has gained the knowledge 
of difference and is no longer attached to it (‘it.’ that is 
to say, the primeval substance), ‘abandons 1 her, ‘the 
companion,' whose enjoyment has come to an end; he 
therefore abandons her, that is to say, he is delivered from 
her." 

hi this controversy both sides are right. The 
Vedfintist, inasmuch as the verse unquestionably refers 
back to Chand. (>. 4 ; and the tkmkliyist, inasmuch as the 
1 S&cVbjflrMflM 3. 
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three constituent elements, which according to Chand. 6. 
2 proceed from the ‘one without a second, 1 and of it 
mixture of which everything in the universe consists, 
have l>een psychologically transformed into the three 
gross. These three likewise are the primal elements, 
only that each of these primal elements has become the 
vehicle and expression of oue of the three fundamental 
psychical forces which rule in our inner being. Since the 
word gunst (factor) would apply equally well to the primal 
dements and the primal forces (there is implied in it 
nothing more than that everything which originates 
from the primeval substance is i! threefold,” trigutiani ) ; 
mid since in <l 11 the passages of the SVet, Up., in which it 
occurs for the first time, 1 it may very well be understood 
still as fundamental element in the sense of Chand. G. 2, 
ami the related verse S'vet. 4. 5, nothing prevents us 
from assuming that that transformation of the three 
primal elements into three primal forces, — or rather, the 
Conception of each of the three primal elements <is vehicle 
of a definite primal force, — has been first developed biter 
on in direct connection with the above verse. 2 The 
process was completed with and by the introduction of 
the names sctftvam, rajas and tamos, which in the sense 
here in question are not authenticated earlier than M&itr. 
3. 5, 5. 2, etc.* 

5. Origin of the Doctrine o f Emancipation 

Both Vedanta and Saiihhya proclaim as their funda¬ 
mental view the proposition:— Deliverance is gained by 
knowledge. Thin proposition is in harmony throughout 
with the assumptions of the Vedanta teaching, but not 
with those of the Siiiikhya, 

According to the doctrine of the Uptmishads, the at nut 11 
»1. a, 4 . s, a. 7, a 3 - 4 , e. 11, a is. * sv*. 4. a 

* On Allinrvav. X. H, f[.i, A fi^ejjkciite KittUit u Ufa p. 3if. 
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alone is rail* The manifold universe is an illusion. This 
illusion is penetrated by the awakening of knowledge, 
and it is in this that deliverance consists. Here all is 
perfectly consistent. 

It is otherwise in the Sahkhya, Here matter m m 
truly real as the souJ T «md therefore cannot be rgroguised 
by the latter as an Illusion, as in the Vedanta* The 
illusion* which has to be penetrated, is concerned in this 
ease solely with the union between prakriti and purusha. 
This thought however cannot be sustained from a philo¬ 
sophical point of view. For a union either really subsists* 
or it does not. It it is real no advance of knowledge eau 
lead to a dissolution of the union* but at the most to a 
dear consciousness of it* whereby however it is still 
far from being dissolved. The keen sword of knowledge 
can cleave the mist of an illusion, but cannot sever an 
actually existing union. 11 on the other hand, the union 
between the two realities purusha and pnikriti is not real* 
it has no existence at all. It is then not true that pnrusha 
" enlightens” pnikriti, not true that pnikriti fl Is reflected " 
in purusha; and this Illumination or reflection may not 
be employed to explain the phenomenon of suffering* for 
it does not itself exist. 

I he pessimism also by which the Saiikhya system is 
d omina ted testifies to the derivative character of its theory 
of emancipation. Kven the ancient Cpauishads ocoasibii- 
ftlly refer to the painful nature of existence/ and according 
to them too with the illusion of empirical existence the. 
possibility of the suffering involved in it disappears. 2 
Tliis however is still only an indirect result, and the chief 
stress is laid on the deliverance from natural ttvidya by 
the knowledge of the fitmam It m otherwise in the 
further course of development The pessimistic view 

1 aio *n\jad drtum, Brils „ 3 . 4.3, 3- 5, l p 3. 7. S3, 

5 liimii pokam UMwi 7, J. 3. 
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comes increasingly to the trout. It occupies a-greater 
space already in Hath. 1, a still greater iu the speech of 
Brihadratha in Maitr. 1. The climax of this pessimistic 
movement is reached in the Sahkhya system, which 
regards philosophy as a whole as no more than a search 
fur means to avert the threefold suffering. 1 Such a stand¬ 
point, where it makes its appearance in philosophy, Is 
everywhere a symptom of exhaustion. Philosophy is 
originally based on n pure desire for knowledge, and 
knows no other aim than the search for truth. Only 
when this desire is weakened does philosophy become a 
mere means to au end, a remedium for the suffering of 
existence. This was the case in Greece in the schools 
that succeeded Aristotle; it was so also iu India in the 
Sahkhya system and in Buddhism. 

1 SlflUijo-ttriil 1 . 


THIRD PART OF THE SYSTEM OF THE 
II PAN I SHADS 

PSYCHOLOGY, OR THE DOCTMNE OF THF. SOUL 

XI. The Supreme axd the Individual Souls 

1. The Theory of the later Vedanta 

The Vedanta of Sankara and his school makes a 
distinction between the supreme soul ( parmnatman) and 
a multitude of individual soul.-! (jiva at man, sdrtra 
ahnnn). The former is omniscient, omnipotent, omni¬ 
present; the latter are limited in wisdom, power 
and capacity of movement. The former is neither 

active nor passive, and is therefore free from the 
very beginning; the latter are active and receptive, 
and are therefore entangled in the eternal round of 

samsfira, and stand in need of deliverance. Yet the 

individual atmsrns are not properly distinct from the 
supreme iltuian. Each of them is in full and complete 
measure the supreme airnan himself, as he manifests 
himself, Lhough his real nature is concealed by the 
Hj'&ihis (mdnas, indriyas, etc.), These upadhis are 
unable to change his real nature, as little us 
the purity of the rock crystal is destroyed by the 
red colour with which it is externally smeared. 

Rather is it solely ar>dya T ignorance, which imposes 
the upadhis on the supreme atman, and thus comes to 
regard him as an individual firman. Accordingly the 
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entire individual soul as such lias no reality, and yet 
the system cannot avoid treating it as a reality, and 
discussing in detail its organs and attributes, its wander’ 
ing and final deliverance. This internal contradiction 
inherent in the system, as well 11 s the designation of two 
different and yet not different entities by the one word 
ittmtui, points to the conclusion that the whole theory of 
a twofold sonl, supreme and individual, is of secondary 
origin. We have now to trace its rise in the Upanishads. 

2. Originally only one Soul 

The texts of the oldest Upanishada do not recognise 
two souls, but only one. “It is thy soul, which is within" 
air' 1 He who while dwelling in the earth,, the water, the 
Ere, In space, wind, heaven, sun, etc., is distinct from them, 
whose body they are, who rules them all from within. “ he 
is thy soul, the inner guide, the immortal. He sees but j 
is not seen, hears but is not heard, comprehends but is 
not comprehended, knows hut is not known ; there is 
none beside him that sees or hears or comprehends or 
knows." 5 This Hunan who alone exists is the knowing 
subject in us, and as such sustains the whole universe 
of conceptions, in which is everything and beyond which 
not hing, and with the knowledge of the Atman therefore all 
Ls known. 3 This is the point of view of pure idealism, 
which denies the existence of a manifold universe, and i 
of everything outside the knowing subject. It becomes 
pantheism, when it concedes a relative existence to 
the universe, hut identifies this entire nniveme with 
the iVtroan, the knowing subject Such an identi¬ 
fication however, often as it is repeated, is always 
very obscure, and in order to bring it within the range of 
empirical comprehension a return is effected to tbs' old 
cosmogony, and it is taught that the atman created 

1 Brih. 3, 4. 1, 3. fi. 1. s 3, 7. 3-23, J Bril,, g 4 . bt 

»7 
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tlie universe and then entered into it as soul ;—anena 
jivena dtmana anupravi^na} Here for the first time we 
meet with the word ftva dttnun, which later denotes u the 
individual soul” as contrasted with the supreme. But 
no such contrast yet exists here. It is the atrnan himself 
who alone emts and creates the universe, who as jiva 
titman enters into the universe that he has created. 
Neither from the point of view of pure idealism, nor in its 
empirical varieties of pantheism and oosmogqnism, does 
any opposition exist between the supreme and individual 
souls. The contrast between them is first seen at the 
moment in which the Atman who creates the universe and 
then enters into his creation becomes a duality, the parts 
of which are set over-agidnst one another, We have 
described this further accommodation to the empirical 
consciousness as theism, since here the original unity of 
the atman is divided into God and the soul 

3. The individual Suuh by Ike dde of the Supreme 

All the Upanishads, even the oldest, when they discuss 
the conditions of bondage in the samsdm and of deliver¬ 
ance there from, distinguish between the imprisoned soul and 
that which has been delivered, between the soul entering 
on deliverance and that to which it enters in; and thus 
often enough a poetical personification of the two condi¬ 
tions is arrived at, as of the souls Imprisoned in samsara, 
and of the divine emancipated souls. An example is 
furnished by ChAud. 3, 14, 4 :—“ To him shall I departing 
hence enter in”; or Kuush. I, where a description is 
given how the souls that much the other world appear 
before the throne of Brahman (mase.), and are questioned 
by him with regard to their knowledge. The answer 
however that is rendered : s — “ The self of every lieing art 
then, and what thou art-, that am I," proves that these 
1 CbAiici- a a. a. * KaiuJi. i, a 
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poetical contrasts remain throughout dominated by the 
consciousness of the unity of the fit man. A rail dis¬ 
tinction between the individual and the supreme soul is 
hist found in those teste in which the latter becomes 
concrete in the idea of a personal god over-ugainst the 
jjouls, whose "grace" then is the condition of deliverance* 
This first occurs, as we saw before, in the Kiithakn 
Lpanishad, rind in harmony with this we meet the first 
real distinction of supreme and individual souls in 
Iviith. 3* 1 

Twu, ijujifTei'.- of the recompense for their deeds, 

Yocdur in ike other world, entered into the pit; 

Light and shadow aw they called Ly him who k now5 Brahman. 

The unity of the two souls here distinguished is ex¬ 
pressed in the fact that the “ quaffing of the recompense " 
winch is true only of the individual souls is ascribed to 
botb p and also that the supreme soul is designated as the 
light, to which the individual soul clings as mere unsub¬ 
stantial shadow . 1 On this passage Pras na 3 . 3 probably 
depends : “ From the itman this prana originates ; as 

the shadow on a man, so it projects itself on the other." 
In the words that immediately follow 2 we meet also for 
the first time with the description of the individual sonl as 
the hhoktar, the - enjoyer/’ that through the whole course 
oi life has to enjoy, to expiate the fruit of the works 
of the preceding life. This enjoyer, the individual soul 
results from the union of the fitman (the supreme soul) 
with the organs, maims and the indriyas.* The -description 
of the individual soul as hhohtctT recurs in Svetv L 8, 9 12 - 
5. 7. The borrowing from Katli. 3 . 4 is, to judge from the 
entire relation of the two works, quite beyond doubt 
Precisely the same contrast between individual and 
supreme souls is stated with remarkable heightening of the 
* flp . xath e. 0 . * Kith. 3 . 4 . ' » Kitk 3 , 
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mffGcfc ill S vet- 4* * 6-7, 1 adapting the verse Rigv. I. 

] G4. 20 : 3 — 

Two fair-pl mmged dose friimila 
Surround one and r ]i u same tm ■ 

One uf them tastes the sweet bertie^ 

The clli^r, without eating, only g*zea downward**! 

To such ii tree the spirit entile down 

In its impotence mourna, a prey to delusion. 

Yet when it worships and Lw+Lulds of the other 
The omnipotence and majesty, then ita grief departs. 

The entire itdhyaya, S'vet. 5, serves as a farther exposi¬ 
tion of this contrast. Here, to begin with, vv. 2-(| rlepict 
the supreme soul, how at the beginning it nave birth to 
Himnyagarbha (kapila fishi) ns first-born, how it ever 
expands and contracts the web of the broad aeiverse, how 
as is'vara exacting recompense it makes to grow and 
brings to maturity the fruit of all works. Then follows 
in vv, 7-12 the description of the “other’' (the expression 
links itself with the verses 4, 7 already quoted), Le. the 
individual soul:— 


7, The doer of worts of inevitably result, abundant in fruit, 

Yea nnd the enjoy er of that whiidi be does, 

He wand ere m lord of life, tit every form. 

Wrought of the three gonna, on triple path, even according to hie work, 

S + An inch in height, shining like the mm, 

Endowed with thought and aelf-conseiou^i-dsE, 

By Tirtno of hie huddbi, his fit man. 

The otkuF appears, email aa a needled point* 

f*. Spill a hundred times the tip of a hair, 

And take therefrom a hundredth part, 

That deem 1 the of the fwul, 

And yet it win* Immortality. 


3 Hruo [ 3' <h h l-S also ia probably dependent on it, 

* On the original meaning, ep* dligcnu nu Einkfome* PP- 112, 113, 

* TUg?, 1164. £0, 
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la Hi; ii n Either malt! mr fenud^ 

And yet hs hit not iirtjter; 

Even according tu the body whtih fit; diDoae*, 

Het resides in this or in that 

U, Through the deliuion of thought, tuwch T sight, 

H& niQVti its soul, in hannony with Liu TrorlL, 

By the eating, drinking, hfigfittmg, which he himself effects, 
Chaiigittg here tmd there into Turmue forint 

Ii As aoul he rejects many gro-is forms, 

ihiny fitibtlu also, corresponding to hu virtue; 

And that which fetters him by force of hi a deeds and se]f 
To thtte, fetters him also to others 


The individual soul is hero contrasted with the supreme 
■soul a* lacing endowed with sankalpa (the activity of the 
nwoKfcf), ahaitMra and huddhi, enjoying the fruit of its 
action; and is described in a descending scale aa 11 an 
inch in height,” “ srua.II ns a needle s point, 1 ’ small as the 
ten-thousandth part of the tip of a hair,^" and it,” so it is 
further said, “ wins immortality ie. after getting rid of 
the delusion of empirical reality, we recognise this infinitely 
small individual soul as identical with the infinitely 
great supreme soul. The dear distinction and yet repeat¬ 
edly asserted identity of the two is already the stand¬ 
point 01 the later \ edanta, as it has been characterised above 
at the beginning of this Chapter. 

4. Reason jot' the Assumption of Bodily For*n 

If however the individual soul is a mere apparition as 
compared with the supreme soul, how comes the eternally 
free and blessed supreme soul to assume this apj»rifaonal 
form, ami as individual soul, having strayed from its true 
being to become fettered, to wander and to suffer? This 
ijnestion first arises iu the latest Upaniahads, and the 
answers to it sire very indefinite and unsatisfactory. 

In Piaa'nu 3, 1 the yueatiun is proposed :—“ Whence 
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docs this prana (the individual 30ttl) originate, and how 
does it cuter into this body? and the answer rune:—From 
the fitman (the supreme soul) this prana originates ; as the 
shadow on a man, so he projects himself on it; and he 
enters into this body manohri tenet.” This term Sankara 
explains as m^iiah-sankaipa^ic'c'hd-tMi fdshpawuir-kar- 
Ttoanimiltena, “because of his works which have origin¬ 
ated from the wilt, desire, etc, of the manas”; thus 
actions and imprisonment in the saihsara as their 
inevitable consequence would be the result of the free will 
of the souL It must be admitted that this explanation 
is disputable on grammatical grounds, since manokrdma 
can only Lie resolved as ma k t )-(a)Lri(ena, and would 
mean, — Without assent of its will, contrary to its will 
the soul is involved in the samsara. 

The answer which is given to the same question in 
Muitr. S. 2, falling hack upon the terminology current 
later in the Sahkhya, shows a deeper insight. After 
establishing the distinction between the immortal (supreme) 
atman and the natural (individual), it goes on to say 
here : — “ Assuredly hie immortal atman continues to 
exist ( uncontaminated) like the drops of water on the 
lotus flower (which only apparently assume its colouring}; 
but yet this Atman is overcome by the gunas of prakfitL 
Being thus overcome then it falls into an illusion, and 
because of this illusion it fails to recognise the august and 
holy creator subsisting in itself; but torn asunder and 
defiled by the stream of gunas it becomes without 
support, weak, broken down, scusLird, disordered, and 
a prey to delusion fancies ‘This is I, 1 ‘This is mine,' 
and fetters itself by its own action, as a bird by its nest/’ 

Finally the verse may la> quoted which forms the com 
elusion of the Muitr. Up. 7. II : —- 

To tikis to of riral LlV JIThI ntn5ian 

The great Sdf become twofold, 
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According to this the individual sou] would be dependent 
ou the desire of the supreme soui to experience the illusion 
o( n life in the world ns well as eternal realitv. 

Ju ancient times therefore the same difficulties were 
encountered which meet us when we search for causal 
relations in a sphere wldch by its very nature is beyond 
the reach of the entire rule of causality. 


XIL Tee Organs of the Soul 
L Later View 

Tlcre also it is worth while to begin with the teaching 
of the later \ edaiita in order then to trace in the sphere 
oi the Up&nishada the development which led up to it 
In agreement with the views of modern physiology* 
Sankara distinguishes (1) mams ami indriyrt& (the 
organs of relation), aid (2) the five pr&gm (the organs 
of nutrition), with which are associated as accompanying 
upddfm of the soul (3) sflkshmam sarlram, the subtle 
body, and (4) a factor that changes from one birth to 
another, karma t the actions of each several existence* 

(1) To the brain as the central organ, and its two 
dependents the sensible and the motor nerves, corresponds 
the relation of manas (mind and conscious will) to the 
five jnana — indrit/as, or organs of knowledge (these are. 
following the order of the five dements to which they 
correspond,—hearing, touch, sight, taste and smell), and 
the five £ of?'?? ifi-indi i.y or organs of action (speech, 
hands, feet, and the organs of generation uml s^rrelion). 
r fhe jriauadndriyas convey the impressions of the senses 
to the man as* which manufactures them into idea* 
{savLtdpit), (Ju this side therefore it corresponds to our 
mind. These ideas are then formed into resolves 
Uaitkalpa) by the man as in its function as 11 conscious 
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will,' and and carried into execution by the five kanna- 
in drives. The assigning a common organ (mamas) for 
mind and conscious will, and a common function 
{sanh'ttfpct) for ideas and resolves corresponds to tile 
physiological fact, according to which the brain liotli 
shapes the impressions of the sensible nerves into ideas, 
and also carries Into execution these ideas, so far as they 
become r£so]\ us of the will, by niemis of the motor nerves, 
Manas in Sankara’s view is the sole internal organ. 
Buddhi, ahsnkaiaand eittarm which are treated as sepamte 
oigans by the Sankhya and logs, are with him merely 
functions of maiias, 1 

(2) Breathing, circulation of the blood, and nourish¬ 
ment equally with the quickening of the body are the 
functions of* the prana, which penetrates the whole body 
in its varieties as pmna, ap&na, vydna, udana and 
samdm : According to Sankara, the pr&na causes 
exspiration {uc'chvCusa), the apdna inspiration (nia’t'd.sa).* 
The cytiwx sustains life when the breath is arrested. 
The samdna is concerned with digestion. The iidana 
efiect^ the departure of the soul from the body at death. 
According to other teachers,* the jwuiia serves for breath¬ 
ing, the apdna for evacuation, the vijdna for quickening, 
the udana for the departure of the soul, the samdna for 
the assimilation of food. 

(3) A third companion of the soul in its wanderings is 
the "subtle body " (sfihhmam sovran i) 7 it\ “the subtle 
parts of the elements which form the seed of the body” 

While the gross body is 
dissolved at death, the subtle body departs with the 

1 SiiLmrn 3. 4, ft, 3 r 3. 32 P 
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organs. It ie related to tiie gross body jis the seed to 
the plant, ores the functions of seeing, heating, etc., which 
depart with the soul, to the physical eye and ear, 

(4) Resides this substratum of the elements {bhflta- 
fis'raya), out of which the body is built up in the follow¬ 
ing birth, the soul lastly is further attended by the 
ethical substratum {karma-as'raya), which determines 
the character of the new body and life. This ethical 
su I stratum i.s formed by the actions committed in the 
course of each several life, and is therefore different fur 
each soul and for each life course. Without these factors 
the souls with their organs would he indistinguishable 
from one another, 

2 , 77)e Atman and the Organs 

" In the beginning the Atman alone in the form of n 
man was this universe, lie gazed around ; he saw nothing 
there but hiaidelf. Thereupon he cried out at the 
beginning;■—It is Id Thence originated the name I. 
Therefore to-day, when anyone is summoned, he answers 
first ‘ It is l'; and then only he names the other name 
which he bears/' 1 According to this passage, the first 
consciousness, and therefore the starting - point and 
vehicle of all certainty is self-consciousness,® and that for 
the supreme as well as for the individual soul, for the two 
are one. Only later, w hen this original idealism had been 
obscured by the advancing realism, and a distinction had 
been set up between supreme and individual soul, docs 
nhuhkdra appear among the functions or organs of the 
latter, 1 as though the Atman the creator of the universe 
were something other than the self in me; a proposition 
which to the Indians as well tis to Descartes serves already 

* Brill. 1.1.1. * In Chand. T. £5,1 termed dfinfifttor. 

1 Fur the ft rat time in S'liut, 5. S mid Fraa'iia-i. s ; fo kter un in Meitr. 
^ 6 t 3, 0. 5, pniiiigufliolja 4 3 Malm l b mul in the frinkh^. 
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as the alpha and omega of all knowledge of the truth. 
“The self is the basis (tis'rctytt) for the validity of proof, 
and therefore is constituted also before the validity of 
proof And because it is thus formed it is impossible to 
call it in question- For we may rail a thing in question 
which comes up (dyantula) to ns (from without), but not 
our own essential being. For if a man calls it in question, 
yet !3 it Ins own essential being." 1 This thought is found 
expressed in the Upamshads, besides the passage above 
quoted from Drill. 1, 4. 1, in S'vet. I, *2 also, in so fur as 
i L is there said :— 

There are time, nature, necessity, chance, 

Primitive matter, spirit,—in the union of these 
As primul tats conceivableI Not «. For it is one Self, 

All the first principles proposed by other .schools, time, 
nature, necessity, etc., are to be abandoned, dt'mabhdodt i 
because the self, the ntmaa, is to be assumed as the first 
principle of tilings, since it is the necessary presupposition 
of them all 

This aimirn which in each one of ns, as before the be¬ 
ginning of things is conceived as the I, as the passage from 
the Drill, sets forth fur [her from the empirical standpoint, 
created the universe of names and forms, and then as soul 
entered into it —“ right to the tips of the lingers ” he fills 
the body, and is hidden in it like the kuife in the sheath 
or the fire iu the fuel, “ Therefore he is not seen, for he 
is divided ; as breathing he Is called breath, as speaking 
speech, as seeing eye, as hearing ear, as understanding 
mind ; all these are only names for his effects.” 5 As eye 
he is the centre (eXwj janam) of all forms, as ear the centre 
of all sounds, etc. 8 “When the eye directs Itself into 
space, it is the spirit in the eye, the eye (itself) serves 
(only) for seeing ; and if a man desires to smell, that is the 

1 S’,mk;Ln! cm LimitmoautriL a, 3. 7, 

»Erib. l. 4. 7. 
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Atman, the nose serve* only for odours; 11 etc. The eye is 
nothing but eye, the ear nothing but ear, of that lie who 
knows Brahman is aware, 2 and abandons the hearing of 
hearing, the thought of thinking, the speaking of speech, 
etc., in order to grasp that by which speech, breath, eye, 
ear and tnan&s are harnessed and dismissed to their 
occupations. 3 This essential identity of the organs with 
the Atman, when regarded empirically, appeal's as a 
creation of them from it:— 11 from it originates breath, the 
mind, and all the senses,” 4 According to Ciutnd. G. 5, 
man as, prana and speech are the most subtle product of 
the elements, food, water and heat, created by the Atman. 
To tlie organs of the individual Atman there correspond in 
[he universe the forces of nature (nature gods) as organs 
of the eosmieal Atman. Following up the ideas, which we 
learnt to know from the hymn of the purtisha, 6 Ait. 1. 1—2 
represents the gods Agni, Vilyu, Aditya, Dis' f etc. as 
originating from the mouth, nose, eyes, ears, etc, of the 
primeval man, and these then enter into the individual 
man as speech, smell, sight, hearing. According to the 
Brill. Up., on the contrary, which in general prefers to 
shirt from the individual, fl the individual organa, speech, 
smell, eye, car, manas, which are bom at first as children 
of Prajapati, are filled with evil by the demons, and then 
by the prana are led beyond the reach of evil and death, 
to enjoy a continued existence as fire, wind, sun, the 
heavenly regions and the moon. 7 The later theory*of the 
protectorate which the nature gods exercise over the 
psychical organs depends upon conceptions of this kind, 
ft makes its appearance first in Ryih. 4. 4. 1. where a 

1 Cliind. 8. 12. L I Brill, ,L 4- IS, 

n Keha 1-2 ■ tip. the (^r^hiTL-ts af tfrfe |iq^agr? in Abitr. ft 31* 

* MiquL 2. 1. 3. 

s Itigv. X. 0O_ 13-11 ; q>. ^^cniiftfif p. 1&7. 

* cp» BfpKullj Brib- L -U ad Jin . 
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description is given Low at death the material eye is set 
free, 1 and the spirit that dwells in the eye returns out¬ 
wards to the sun, 1 while the psychical organ of the faculty 
"f sight gathers with the rest of the organs in the heart 
around the soul, in order to journey forth in its com])any. 

The names and number of the organs are still uncertain 
in the older texts. In Chand. 3. 1. 3 and Brill, 6. 4. 5f. 
the word indriyam has still the meaning of “ force " ; it 
is first employed by Kansk. 2. 15. Kiith, 3, 4 as a name 
for the organs, as the physical forces in man. La the 
older texts the organs collectively are called the pr&ntits, 
the “ vital breaths, by virtue of a danominatio a potiori, 
from the organ of breathing (pratia), as being the most 
important and that upon which the life is dependent. 
“Therefore they are not called voices, eyes, ears, minds, 
but vital breaths (praMh), for the breath (prdmi) is nil 
of them. 1 1 As regards the number also of the organs, no 
agreement exists. It is frequently mentioned that man, 
like Fr&japati in his character ns the moon, 4 consist* of 
sixteen parte. This is the case in the narrative of Chand, 
G. 7. = How little what was intended by the sixteen parts 
was understood is shown by Satftp. Br. X, 4. 1. 17, where 
the sixteen syllables of the words toman, tvac\ asrij, metlw s, 
mdriwim, mdvan, asthi, ntajjd (hair, skin, blood, sap, llssh, 
sinew, bones, m&rrow) do duty as such. In Prasna U the 
sixteen parts are enumerated ns (I) prana, (2 ) s’raddfid, 
faith, (3 7) the five elements, (8) inthtyatn, the organs of 
sense considered as one, (tJ) manna, (10) annam, food, 
(ll) vtnjam, strength, (12) tajxu, (13) man/ rah, (14) 
barman, (15) ioMh, (lfi) ndmau. The same ore to be 
understood in S vet 5. 14, according to the commentary. 

I t is perhaps on this sixteen Ibid enumeration of the parts 

1 Brill. 4 , 3 r M. 3 Cjj. ib* simplifteaiicm.4 in Erik 3, d. 13 , 

a CMsnL Jj. 1 . Ik * Bpk J* 6 r 14 . 

1 cp. L 3. 2. 7j. PrftEnia G. 
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of a man that the later summary of the organs as the ten 
iudriyas with man as and the five pranas depends. By the 
“seven pranas” of Murid. 2. 18 should lie understood, 
as in Satap. Br. VI, 4. 3. 5 and elsewhere, the seven 
openings in the head ; these with the two lower are 
described in Svet. 3. 18 and later 1 ns the nine gates of 
the city of the body. Adding the navel and Brahma- 
mndiucam* the number becomes eleven.* An older verse 1 
describes the head as a drinking bowl with the opening at 
the side, on whose edges (the seven openings in the head) 
seven rishis (the seven organs of sense) dwell, who are 
identical with the seven guardians of the universe. A 
modification of this verse 6 names speech sis the eighth, and 
therefore by the seventh jishi (after ears, eyes, nostrils) 
vac must again bo understood as the organ of taste, and 
to this the explanation that follows 9 refers. 

The seven so-called openings of the head have un¬ 
doubtedly ljeen the starting-point for the original enumera¬ 
tion of the organs of sense, as is clear from the Fact that 
in the texts of the older Upanishads only speech, breath 
(smell), eye, ear and manus as a fifth are usually named ;i.~ 
organs of sense {prunes)? Where the number is fewer, 
special reasons are generally present, as in Brih. 3 . 1 . 3 - 6 , 
where the number four is found, or Chfmd. 3 . 13. 5 , 5 , 23. 
2 , where the surprising omissions are perhaps to lie ex¬ 
plained by the fact that smell was supposed to l>e already 
included in the five pr&nasA Where more than five 
organs are named the additions arc usually appended to. 
or even made to precede the original speech, breath, eye. 
ear, manas. Thus in Rrih, 2. 5. 1-7 (sartratn, retas), 3 . 2 . 

1 t v. Yogie'ikM -5 t Tcgatftttvnm IZ. Bh^ r G* 5. 13. 

■ Ait t 3. ll 3 Krtfh, 5, I. i Adwriav. X, a & 

1 BfIL ^ a. Z . * Erib. % a. 4, 

T Thin is till' caw In Brils. 1 . 3. 3-0! 1 . 4. 7, 2 r 3_ 3, ft lifeirl, L ± 2-tl * 7 
l s 2. LL 1 ? 3, l&. I-G, fi- 12. 4A Kxm 1-4-8. 
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13, 3. 7. 16—23 {tvac\ vtjfi&nctm, I’etas), 4, 1, 2-7 
(hritfayam). 1 Brih. 3. 2. 2-9 is peculiar, where eight 
organa of .sense are enumerated as the eight grahm or 
seiisers (organ of smell, speech, tongue, eye, enr, tnanns, 
bauds, skin), to which their objects correspond as 
atigmhas or over-seiaers (smell, name, taste, form, sound, 
desire, action, touch). The assigning here of the names 
prdnet and apdna severally to the organ of smell and to 
small itself will he discussed later on. The name graha 
(seiner) for the organs of sense, according to .Sankara - 
would signify that by them the soul is fettered to objects 
{hadhyate kdie!rajfio ’nvna graha-stMjriaketm bandha- 
n&ia iti). In this may be found a confirmation of our 
conjecture* that the later conception of the " bands of the 
heart'’ * is derived from this passage or the view contained 
in it, that graha and atigraha tie the knots, which axe un¬ 
loosed on deliverance. The name indriym for the organs 
of sense first meets us in the Upanishads in the rite of 
Kansk 2. 15. The later enumeration of ten together with 
manas is followed with oue exception. In the summary at 
the close they arc again described by the old name of pranas. 
The oldest passage which cites the ten later indriym 
complete, with the addition of metnas and hfiduyam, is 
Mrili. 2. 4. 11, J With manas but without hridetyam in 
the later total of eleven they appear first in Pros na 4. 3, 
in evident contrast with the five pranas; while in the 
continuation of the passage B there are enumerated the five 
elements, five tanm&traa, ten indriyas with their objects, 
together with maims, buddhi, abankura, cittern, tejas and 
prana. This passage is at one and the same time the pre- 


IL 


1 ep. AiL 1. I. 4 t FCfttioli. 3. 5, 

= On BmlimadLlLm 2. 4, 

! Sen Dt-usge n T Fptfsi^ |j. 430 . 
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cursor of the Vedanta’s six teen fold enumeration of the psy- 
organs, and of the Sfinkhya’s twenty-five principles. 

3. Rlana-s ajul the Tea hidiriycta 

The earliest passage in which, as in the later Vedanta, 
the mdriyas are specified as neither more nor less than 
ten, subordinated to the manna as the central organ, and 
with it placed in contrast with the five pranas as the 
forces of unconscious life that are active even in sleep, is 
.Prus'na 4. 2. As the rays of light are gathered into the 
aim at sunset « so also (on falling asleep) all tins becomes 
one in the menus as supreme deity; therefore it comes to 
pass that then nothing is heard by a man, nothing Been, 
nothing smelt, nothing tasted, and nothing felt, nothing 
spoken, nothing comprehended, nothing begotten, nothing 
evacuated, no motion hither and thither, but as it is said 
he is asleep. Then the fires of pruna awaken (prdiyj, 
ap&na, vyaiia, samdna, wddna, which are then further 
explained) m this city (of the body), 1 ' This conception of 
manat as the central organ of the faculties of knowledge 
and action, of the powers of perception and conscious deter¬ 
mination, and therefore of that which we call “mind” 
and “conscious wifi/' was at first gradually elaborated. 
Originally ntanas had a more general meaning, and in its 
indefinite character corresponded nearly to our "disposi¬ 
tion," “ feeling,” “ heart" “ spirit.” As such man as repre¬ 
sents not infrequently the spiritual principle in general, 
and becomes sometimes a name for the first principle of 
things, Brahman or the atman, 1 Even in the Upani.shads, 
epithets of Brahman like rmmmaya, “consisting of 
man as,” are occasionally found, 4 and maims is one of the 

1 ttie temlcntv pointed out, A (iiitmeine Ei>,Ui!unsj, pp. 20&, 206, to 

conceive Pn.ja.pdti as tmuwa, and especially the l»«utifui Wmn Vij, Siniili, 
34. 1 -fi (inlulated iil., p, 33S), which a- SimtatHhafya was included Lv 
llte Oujitielcliat ereu in thu Ujumiahatlii. 

* 01 nitid. 3 , M. 2, llidi. 5 . 0,1, TaStt. 1. ft. 1 , Jfujul, 2. 2. V. 
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symbols under which Brahman is worshipped 1 In Ait, 
3. 2 also manna appears a till among the functions or 
modifications of Brahman dcscritad as “ consciousness ” 
(prajudnam ): — “ what this heart and manna is, reflection, 
imagination, meditation, invention, mind, insight, resolve, 
purpose, desire, emotion, recollection, conception, force, 
life, love, will,—all these arc names of consciousness.” 
Nay, even in the section Knud, 3, where generally manas 
appears in its later signification as an organ side by side 
with speech, sight, hearing,- and :is such is subordinated t,o 
“ consciousness " {prajHd =prdiia = brahman ; cp. 3. S : — 
“ we should not seek for manas. but to know the thinker), 
even here in 3, 7, in contradiction to the ordinary usage, 
manas is again employed in the old way as a synonym for 
“ consciousness ”:—“ For speech bereft of prujmi (eon- 
aeionsness) cannot bring any name whatever to conscious¬ 
ness, for it is said, ‘My manas (mind) was elsewhere 
{anyatra me mano ’lh fit), therefore have I not become 
conscious of that name." Precisely the same is then 
further said of the remaining organs, breath, eye, ear, 
tongue, etc., until the series reaches manas, where the 
formula is dropped, in order to conceal the contradiction 
in the double use of the word. In its second narrower 
meaning as the psychical organ of conception and will 
manas stands originally on a line with the organs of sense, 
as is shown by the description of the organs of sense 
(prdnas) quoted above, and frequently repeated as speech, 
breath, eve, ear and manas. All five are subordinated to 
the atm an:— “ As breathing he is called breath, as speaking 
speech, as seeing eye, as hearing ear, as understanding 
mind {manas ); all these arc only names for his effects.” 1 


1 ffeLJiL p r HI f_ 

J C]>. .X S M men live even without manna, far we eat fools" and so in 
wlial follow?. 
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In BrSli. 1, 3, 2-fi sill five lire filled with evil by the demons, 
and then by the vital breath in the mouth {manya prdna) 
are led beyond evil anti death. But the true knowledge 
that every sensible perception is a work of the mind 
{manns), from which it follows that the rest of the organs 
of sense arc subordinated to the ninnas, comes to the front 
in the L panishads, appearing in the famous oft-quoted 
saying of Brih, 1* 5. 3. 1 141 1 was elsewhere with my mind 

{manm) t therefore I did not see; 1 was elsewhere with 
my mind, therefore I did not hear,’ so it is said; for only 
with the mind do we see, and only with the mind do we 
hear. Desire, judgement, doubt, belief, unbelief, firmness, 
weakness, modesty, knowledge, fear,—all this is only 
mantis. When then anyone is touched from behind, he 
knows it through the maims .' This passage which is repro¬ 
duced in Maitr, (5. 3, and countless times subsequently, and 
which xdl future ages regarded as authoritative, asserts that 
the maims, although only the organ of the fitmao, is yet 
the central organ of the entire conscious life; which not only 
ns 44 the primary root of the five faculties of knowledge ! " * 
shapes into ideas * the impressions of sight, hearing, taste, 
smell, touch, since we "see only with the mind, hear with 
the mind,” but stamps these ideas further as resolves of the 
will (.iuj'ihjlpa, cp. C hind. Z. 4), so that 111 the latter sense 
the martas Becomes the organ of the will and its expression 
by the five organs of action {speech, grasp, movement, 
evacuation, begetting). “ For by the maims is a man im¬ 
pelled towards his wife, and begets with her a son, who 
is like him ; And when a man directs his manna 
to the study of the snored hymns and sayings, then he 

\ Fo ™ in e iMunlcrjwrt to etc verse of tlpicliarmua :—*.*« vtit 

attOL'tLj ml. fV^«L 

3 bA/A i -< fai ttlauiy SVet. K 5 r 

* mnkilpa= 'th* ddfimttoB of a otj«t as WaA. white efe ri ■ 

S'antFim on Bpik l. 5, 3. 
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studies them ; or to the accomplishment of works* then he 
accomplishes them; or to the desire for sons mid enttle, 
then he desires them ; or to the desire for the present and 
the future world, then he desires them*” 1 Accordingly 
in raitt. 2. 3 also, of the puriudm consisting of maiuis 
(nuinomaya) “the Yajus is the head, the Ric is the right 
side, the Saman the left side," etc.; because the sacrificial 
cult depends upon the Vedas, and this is founded on the 
selfish desires oi the gods tor offerings, and of men for the 
blessings o! the gods. The superiority of rnanas to the 
iudriyas is further expanded in Hath. 6. 7 “ Manas stands 

higher than the senses"; and in Kith. 3. 3, where the 
senses am represented as the horses yoked to the waggi.n 
oi the body, but the niaous as their bridle. This illustra¬ 
tion is changed in a sense still more favourable to the 
manas m Mate. 2 , G, where the organs of knowledge 
(mrd/n^u'hyjnni) are the five reins, the organs of action 
(mrma mdriyitm) are the horses, the maim is the driver, 
and the prakriti his whip. By means of this menus drives 
the organs of action {speech, grasp, movement, evacuation 
begetting) to their work, and they are then guided and 
controlled by mantis by means of the organs of knowledge 
(sight, hearing, taste, smell, touch). Later passages which 
exhibit manas side by ride with the buddhSndriy&ni and 
fT|W (iarbha 4 and PrfunWhot™ 4 
Mention u made in MaM 1 of ten indri&ni with maims 

“ T devcnth - *** ten functions are already mimed 
in the passage quoted above from Pras oa 4 . 2* An 
enumeration of the ten corresponding organs is not found 
ttiihm our recollect ion earlier than Maun 2. S9 f 

5 ne Prfyta and its Five Varieties 
Pr3.ua also, like mauss, is a word of very varied mean¬ 
ing, which only gradually attained its later technical 

' Cltind, 7. 3. I. 
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significance, Originally prana is the “ breath ”; then the 
'* life " as connected with the process of breathing. In 
this character the prims frequently becomes an empirical 
and consequently symbolical representation of the at man. 
In the older period 1 all the vital powers (speech, breath, 
eye, car, maims, etc.), like the life, were called the prana*. 
Only gradually man as and the indriyns as the forces of 
conscious life were separated from the prana, which with 
its five subdivisions is incessantly active in waking 
and in sleep, and is consequently the especial vehicle of 
life as such. In sleep manas enters into the prana * and 
causes the soul “to guard its lower nest by the prana,”* 
It is from this perhaps that the iamr conception is derived 
that in sleep, while the organs of seiist; ere absorbed into 
inarms, the fires of prana keep watch in the city of the 
body, 4 These fires of prana, which are oil the watch in 
sleep, arc themselves five in number, viz. prdna, apdna, 
vydna, mmana „ ud&na, and they arc mentioned together 
both earlier and later numberless times, and employed 
in the most varied allegories, without its being possible 
to obtain a clear and consistent explanation of them. 
Sometimes only two (priiiyt and ap&na} are named, 5 or 
three e {prana, a/pdnq, vyatia), or four 1 (prana, cipdna, 
vydnu, uddtia), usually however all five," This number is 
exceeded, as far as we know, only in Sarvopnuishats. lu. 
where fourteen pranas are mentioned, 0 

* Occasionally also Inter, «,</, Prasun 3. a. 

1 Ctiaiid. ft 8.S. 1 Britt. 4. 3, IS. * Pn^im 4 . & 

1 Tnitl. Ar. 3. 14, 7; Atliarrav. 11. 4. 13, Ait Ar. t 1 ; Kid*, a 3 

Maint. 2.1. 7, 

" Brlh. 3, l. 10, li, 14. 3, Chintl, I. 3. 3, Tsitt. I, 5. 3, 2. £ 

' llrLh. 3. 4, ). 

* Brill. I. 5- 3. 3. 9. SC, ClltmL 3. 13. 1-3, 5, 19-23, Tnitt 1. 7, Pm* n.t 
3. f>. 4. 4, Maitr. 2. (3, ft. l, ij. 9, c. 33, 7. 1-5. Am]ml. 34-35, IVaiyigniin |. 4, 
Kfiathas i ud l, ifrfeishbott. 9, etc, 

, O n their fourteen nunra, which the scbuliiit tiles, c». YedAntteunt 
93-104. 
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Often as tlie five pranas tire enumerated in the 
ITpaniahade, it is rarely that anything is found which 
serves to explain them. We propose to attempt to 
determine the several conceptions involved, so far as is 
practical ile. 

(1) Prana and (2) Apdna. In the first place, it is 
certain from the witnesses cited on p. 264 that; according 
tu Sankara/ pr&iuz denotes expiration, apdna inspiration. 
The question is how this result is arrived at, Originally, 
in aU probability pt'&iyt and apdna both denoted the same 
thing, viz. breath (without distinction of expiration and 
inspiration) in general (whether with die slight difference 
that pm-an signifies ,f to liegin to breathe/’ apa-an “ to 
cease to breathe," in support of which view Rigy. X. 139. 2 
is quoted, may be left undetermined considering the 
uncertainty of this passage). There is nothing in the pre¬ 
positions to form the basis of a distinction, since pra (irpo) 
“ forwards, onwards" is quite ambiguous, and apei (diro, 
froni) may just as well mean “from within outwards'* as 
“from without inwards," Prana however is by far the 
more usual expression, and therefore where it stands alone 
frequently denotes the sense of smell, consequently inspi¬ 
ration, as in the passage S'atap. Br. X. 5 . 2 , 15 quoted by 
Bohdmgk, or in B r ib. 1. 3. 3, Clifind. 1. 2. 2, Ait. 1 3 4 
So very clearly in Kaush. 2. b.^ydmd mi purwho 
hhashate, na tdvat pr&mtum aaknoti. Where however 
praya and apdna stand side by side, there (apart from t he 
conception of apdnd as the wind of digestion, as to which 
see below), so far as a distinction can be recognised, prana 
is expiration and apdna inspiration. This i s the case 
prolmbly as early as Chhnd. 1. 3. 3, because it is said 
previously ! " this is hot/' and sound is it described." 

’ , ,n Bratinaattttfc, p. 723, 1 —i, and on ChAnd. J 3 3 
Wn % wta " ***** " d ’ V ™ ^ n'inJe ^ 
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pa Ana and apAna 

Both definitions apply better to expiration than to in¬ 
spiration, Though in Brih. 1. 3, 3 and Chund. 1. 2, 2 
prana as the vehicle of scent appears in its more genera] 
meaning of “breath" (inspiration and expiration), in the 
parallel passage Tal. Up. Br, ’2. 1. 16 the apfma takes its 
place:—“ Its misfortune is that it inspires an evil odour 
by the apiina," 1 Here therefore npana is certainly inspi¬ 
ration. So in Tal* Up. Br, L 60 , 5 :■ —apdnena jighrati, 
“a man smells with inspiration,’’ not "one smells with 
exhalation (!)." The same argument applies in Tal. Up. 
Ur, 4- 22. 2-3; the world -producing waters “ Awse" ki 
era pi'acih pr&s'raaan ; sa vara, pr&qo ’hhavaL Tdh 
pranya apeinan, sa vd apdn-o ‘bharab The sound huss 
anil the expression pt'ilcih prm'vamn point quite un- 
mis takes hiy to prill) a as exspiration, and consequently 
to apfina as inspiration. The principal passage is Brih. 3. 
2. 2:—prana vai graheth ; so ’pdnsna atigrahrna grihUo; 
'p&nena hi gandham jighratL Everyone sees that the 
context requires the meaning faculty of smell and smell, 
and Bohtlingk need not have reproached me on the 
supposition that I failed to see it. He might have 
assumed that 1 had other reasons for my inability to 
accept his suggestion of a simple correct ion here in the 
desired sense. My reason was, that there existed here 
somctlilng in the background winch exercised possibly a 
stronger attraction on the author or redactor of the passage 
than analogy or consistency, viz.— the wish to join prana 
anti apana together here also as graft a and a tig rah a in 
accordance with their usual association. Apdna therefore, 
inspiration ns the vehicle of sum 11, represented the latter, 
and the explanatory addition {apdmna hi gandham 


1 popam gandhaxn aj.dhiif*, Th^e wards cannot fu Qertel muin- 

uiiaA ifi u exhaling bfluil ixlour/ since it is said prevmngSvof thepran^ 

4.4’. IrrtALh in the mouth according to the parallel pdjtam yaiuiham 
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jighruti) was employed in order to justify the eon Direc¬ 
tion, not as before and usually between gratia and 
atiijraha, i uL between ntigmha and the object which it 
represented. That apiiiia being inspiration, prSnn by its 
side {in its general meaning of “ breath”) could not at the 
same time denote the sense of smell, as so often elsewhere, 
would therefore be overlooked. That the original author 
of the paragraph caused this confusion, 1 find myself 
unable to believe; but the mistake, if we must, so call 
it, is older than the separation of the Klnvas and 
MMhysndinas, and therefore not much less than three 
thousand years old, 1 and certainly would not have main¬ 
tained its ground all this time if apiina had not already 
at that period denoted the faculty of smell, and therefore 
inspiration. The same conclusion follows from the sym¬ 
bolical treatment in Brih. 6 . 4 . 10-11, where the direction 
is given, if unfruitfulness is desired, abhiprdnyu (tpomy&t, 
if fruit fulness, apanya abhipranyat. The suppression oi 
the vital power is symbolised by inspiration, its excita¬ 
tion by einspiration. Since however the emphasis lies not 
on the gerund but on the finite verb, apuny&t. signifies 
already in this passage “he inspires," abhipruny&t, “he 
empires,” s It is doubtful whether in Kfit-h. 5. 3 urddhvmn 
pr&nfi?n unnayiti, apuneem pratyacg a^yaii, expiration 
and inspiration are to bo understood as suggested by 5. 5, 
or not rather already as breath and the wind of digestion. 
In contrast, that is to say, to the accepted idea of prana 
as exspiration, apfina as inspiration, a disposition was 
formed, and grew stronger as time went on, to see in 
prana the breath (exspiration and inspiration), and in 
apina the wind of digestion dwelling in the bowels. For 
this view the following passages are cited- The prana 

1 ep, Dfebfl5£n H Upo.n,i p. 377, 
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originates from the nose, the apilna from the navel of the 
primeval man : 1 Yayu corresponds to the prana, Mrityu 
to the iipfina;* the prAna smells the food, the a puna 
overmasters it,* So possibly in the passage quoted, KaiJi. 
5, 3. In Pros'mi 3. 5, the prana has its seat in eye. ear, 
month and nose, the apana presides over the organs of 
evacuation and generation. 1 3 he pinna makes its exit- 
up wards, the apatia downwards, and carries "11 the 
excrements. 5 The apiinu serves for evacuation. 0 The 
prSna dwells in the heart, the a pan® in the bowels, 1 The 
apana is neighbour to the testicles, 1 ' This is the view 
adopted also by Veduntasara 94-9o, and the commentary 
on Ch&nd. 3. 13. 3 and Sankaras judgement on 1. 3. 3 
maintains the same, 

(3) Vyana, “ interspiration/’ is “ the bond between 
prana and iipana* The conception of it is accommodated 
to that of apaua, If this is inspiration, then vydna is the 
breath which sustains the life, when e.y* in drawing u still 
bow a man neither inspires nor exspires. ‘ J II, on the con¬ 
trary, a pan a is the wind of digestion, then vyuna Is the 
bond of UDion between it and the prfuia, 11 rules in the 
veins, 15 and sweeps like a dame through all the limbs, 11 
So also in Vedantas&rn 96- 

(4) Sktmana, " all-breathing ” hears the name because, 
according to Prasrna 4. 4, it “leads to union;' (samam 
nayafi) exspiratton and inspiration. On the other hand, 
according to Pras na 3. 5 and Maitr. 2. 6, it assimilates 
the food, and according to Amyitab. 34, 37 dwells white 
os milk in the uaveL Cp- Yedftnta^ra 98. 

i Ait L 1. 4. 3 Ait, 1.14. * Ait. 1. A 4, 10. 

* In Fms'im i ^-3* on Ibe cunlran" + evacuation &sl 1 j;eiieniLi,on are 
subordimiteti to ihti tuanuij. Tint to the pruij.ai ; apparently theruforu it follow* 
tbn view laTif-t dfcctiased. 

* Maitr. 2. G. ■ Garbbfl 1, T Aoiritubtiulbu 34- 

* Sannji&l 4. ■ CblintL 1. 3. 3. 1C CHainI. h 3. 5. 

n Maitr- % w 1. kl Pfa^-tiJL 3. 6. ,a Amritah, 35. 37 + 
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(?> Uddna > ™ “up-breathing,” according to tie 
usual mamtahiisd also in Piusna :i. 7, conducts tfte 

aou ? from the body at death, while according to Pragma 4 
1 “ ire f d >' 1,1 < lee P s1l “ c P it guides to Brahmas ; it is imin- 
tnmed however in Haiti, 2. G that udfcia “either brings 
JP sgam or swallows down that which is eaten and drunk ” 
Elsewhere it is represented as dwelling in the throat 1 
Similnrly also in Ved&itesfira 97, where it is otherwise 
£Xpl&tD6Q as tin* wind of 


5 . The subtle Body tmd its ethical Qualification 
As further companions of the soul on its wandering 
TvV the indriyas, mauea, and the prunes, the 
Inter 1 ed,mta jecions “ the primitive substance " IbkMa. 
us'raya), te. the subtle body, aud -the foundation of 

wS «■ S» «wl qualification 

wh eb conditions the tour, life. O n both we ere eble to 
Adduce hut little from the Upanisbads. 

In Uhaud. 6. a 6 Mt b said of the dying man '« I n 
^ e case of this man, my dear air, when he dies, lus sm ch 
enter, into the maim* marts into the prim, ptfm.fLto 
im heat, hear into the supreme godhead" Here, accord- 
ng tobankam, ns by speech the mdriyas as a whole are 
to be understood, so by heat {tyas) the elements , 1 s a 
w in tie, as they constitute the subtle body in their 

t HiiT A ^r 63 ° f “®"“ 015 the 4artnre of 
the soul According to the words of the text however 

nothing further « unpbed here than the thought that the 

organs, manas pr^a and speech, as they have been derived 

Zilrf ? T * 5 % meima ° f f00d ’ and heat 

2v at 1 T mlhUlit a aecond “ ™ * similar 

way at death they are again resolved into it as the 
supreme godhead* 

W, may recognise a trace of the later theory of the 

,A, “ r, “ bl ‘ •*«,«•* . S „ u , 
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siiUli! body more dearly in the great emnsmigration text 
Chand. 5. B-10/ where a description is given Low the 
waters, having been five times in succession offered in 
.sacrifice as faith, soma, rain, food and seed, in the sacrificial 
fires of the heavenly world, of min, the earth, man and 
woman, "tit the fifth sacrifice heeame endowed with human 
voice.' 2 Here by the "waters” winch were offered as 
faith, etc., may certainly be understood the still undivided 
unity of the two companions of the soul, which later were 
distinguished from one another as the subtle body and the 
ctlucu 1 i j utd ification 4 

Hie same is true of the leading passage for both 
doctrines/ where it is said of the soul as it departs and 
hastens to a new birch —“ In truth, this self is Brahman, 
consisting of knowledge, raanas, life, eye and ear, consisting 
of earth, water, wind and ether, consisting of fire and 
not of fire, of desire and not of desire, of anger and not 
of anger, of justice and not of justice, consisting of all. 
Exactly as a man in this life consists of this or of that, 
exactly as lie acts, exactly as he moves, so will he lie bom; 
he who does good will be bom good, he who does evil will 
be horn evil, he becomes holy by holy deeds, evil by 
evil” If we leave out of consideration the addition "and 
not by fire” which is wanting in the MrulliyauTmu re¬ 
cension, and from which a satisfactory meaning can only 
with difficulty be extracted, the passage enumerates as 
permanent companions of the soul the organa and five 
elements, as changing factors the moral qualities. We 
see here the theories of the subtle body and the ethical 
qualification growing up side by side. The following 
verse is appended ;■— 

Tij tSst-4 lift clings sFut rlfcia ha aspire* hj hia actions, 

Wliereby bi& innor min ( UAgam ) md his duna (mamu) abide. 


1 Erik C K g + 

5 Cp. Chnp- XIV, 5, 


s Chfind, ;i, 3, s, t, i, 
4 U]ih, 4 . 4 . S r 
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Here we meet, apparently already a technical term, the 
word hngam, by which the adherents of the S&hkhya were 
accustomed later to denote the subtle Ixidy. 1 It is perhaps 
to he taken in the same meaning further on in Katin G. g 
and S vet. 6. & ; where moreover the aiman is described 
as * l lord of the lord of Lhe senses," t.e. lord of the subtle 
body. A similar conception may underlie the description 
( ~y atman as “higher than this highest complex of 
life, i fie Ihirjctm makes its appearance precisely as in 
the later Sahkhya in Maitr. G. 10, especially if we read* 
act-(tdi-aviS'eaha-tin lam hiigam, removing the nnu- 
>varti point, since the subtle body extends from the malt an 
to the subtle elements (avfretha), not to the gross 
( v( sesha).* The / mga#arh'cem is described in Bnrvopani- 
shats. 16 as the vehicle of the organs, the primus, the 
giiELfis, and the ethical qualification, ;md accordingly is 
identified with the bands of the heart, of which we have 
put forward another explanation hup. a 370 ) referring 
to Brih. 3. % 1 - 9 . 0 

„ That finally the actions of the soul (the later karma- 
tmya) accompany it in the other world, and determine 
t l formation of the next life, is often emphasized iu the 
U pan it had a, and wall demand fuller consideration here* 
alter. The principal passages for this doctrine are Brill 3 

2 i L3 ’ 4 ' 1 , 4 ’„ 5 ; 6 ’ Chlln,L 3< U - l > K «t-h- a. 7, IsA 17, etc. ; 
above all Brih. 4. 4 . 3 Then knowledge and actions 
take it by the hand, and its earlier formed experience." 
According to later belief also 6 the thoughts which 
occupy a man in the hour of death are of especial 
significance. This idea is found suggested in |W 

o, 1 Of 


* Fras'iin f }a 5x 


3 tup. p. 242. 

1 As suggested, Bengsen, Ujmn^ p 337 

1 ^wkLy^kiriti 3S-HX 4 * * 

in b4 !> i&- 1 i: = Ufi] J J '^'|i t 4 ' J ’ Bnl1, 4 1 AI)d tl,u VW* lt,<? dying mar* 
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6. Phy&tihgfail Ckntdnsims from the Upantshwh 

The gross body which the soul abandons at death as 
the mango fruir its stalk, 1 must be distinguished from the 
subtle body, which in its capacity as vehicle ol the 
psychical organs accompanies the soul on its wanderings 
□p to the time of its release. Wo propose here by way 
of appendix to collect all that the Upanishads have to say 
on the body, its organs and functions. 

The body is the prana's habitation, nf which the bead 
forms the roof, in which it is bound to the breath as posts 
by food as the rope* It is the fit man “ consisting of the 
juice of food,” cm naram t mo if a, in which is enclosed the 
jiv&t}amaya fit man, iu this again the manomaya, in this 
rhe vijndncimct'ya, and in this as the innermost the dnan- 
demetya} Only later* is the dnandamaya fit man also 
described, like the rest, as a sheath koset of the soul. 1 
Usually following Brib. *2. 5. 18. and especially ChantL 8* 
I. 1, the body is described as the city of Brahman {hrahma- 
jmram), heavenly,® desirable, 7 the highest dwelling of 
Brahman, 3 in which as a bouse the lotus flower oi the heart 
abides * in whicli during sleep the fires of the prana keep 
watch. 10 This city of the body has eleven, 1 or more usually 
nine gates, 11 viz., the nine openings in the body, to winch 
when eleven are reckoned the navel and the Brahman orifice 
(bmhmarandh ram) are added. The latter is au imaginary 
orifice of the skull on the top of the head, through which, 
according to Ait, L 3.12, Brahman entered into the body, 

1 UfOa*. a. 38, 1 2.2.1. 

3 TaittL 2, 1 f. * by Maitr. 0, 37-28, 

3 tp r ^arvopimiphatjTu 9 L, where the anTtammja itman ia still further 
divided into iLc sheaths consisting of food (according to the commuatator 
cf the CaJ^uttn edition these are,—Imnc^ fat, skm,, flesh nM bloods 

* Ws$L 3. 3. 7. 1 * M u nrj. X X 1. 

* CtiAud. K. 1.1, M-lIllul. IP. ^ Ximiy, U r ALltiaVrodlil. 

111 4. 3. 11 KAtli, fl. L 

li SV*t A. I8 t fogd'. 4 P \%1- lX U. £. 13. 
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Jiiif) by which the soul, or according to the more usual 
view only the souk of the emancipated, 1 having ascended 
by the hundred and first vein (subsequently named, 
following Maifcr. 6. 21, 8tieh-imn&) l attains to union with 
Brahman* Thus the conception is old. The name brahnm- 
randhram rs first found in Hatisa Up, 3 in connection 
with die six mystical and imaginary regions on the body 
tJmi occur therefor the first time (the regions of the belly, 
loins, navel, heart, neck and eyebrows). It h perhaps 
an anticipation of this when, in Ait. 1. 3. 12, eye, inanas 
and the ether of the heart (as the scholiast: reckons them), 
ai« distinguished as special stations of the puruaha, or in 
Braliidu Up. 4, eye, throat, heart and head (in Brahma Up, 
3, navel, heart, throat and head). From him who forms 
the light within men proceeds also, according to Chand. 3. 
1-j- S, the warmth of the body and the noises in the ear. 
The latter like digestion are ascribed bv Brih, 5. 9 to the 
Vaiyvaimra fire m men, which when we bear in mind 
S’atap. Br. X . 6, 1 amounts to the same thing. The passages 
Malhm. II. 10, Muifcr. 2. 6, 6. 27, 6. 31 depend on a 
combination of tiic other two. 

Descriptions of the body and its parts, usually with a 
pessimistic colouring, are first found at a later period. 
‘In this evil-smelling unsubstantial body, shuffled 
together out of bones, skin, sinews, marrow, flesh, seed, 
blood, mucus, tears, eye-gum, dnng, urine, gall and 
phlegm, how can we enjoy pleasure?" 1 “This body, 
originating from copulation, grown in the pit (of the 
mother’s womb) and issuing forth through the passages of 
the excretions, is a collection of bones daubed ove^witli 
flesh, covered with skin, filled full with dung, urine, 
phlegm .marrow hit and grease, and to crown all with 
many diseases, like a treasure store Clammed with 

M'hiilii & 6. 6=KHtfL <3. 1G. 

1C P- Bmli[!iuvidy& 12, and especially Taut, I. G. 


1 Maltr. 1. a. 
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treasure.” 1 A definition of the body is given by At to a 
U p. 1 ;■— 4 * That self, in which are skin, bones, flesh, 
marrow, hairs, finders, thumbs, spine, mils, joints. I jelly, 
navel, pudenda, hips, thighs, cheeks, brows, forehead, 
arms, sides, head, veins, eyes and ears, and which is 
born and dies, is called the external self.” 

The most complete elucidation of the body and its 
relations is furnished by the late and unfortunately very 
corrupt Garbba Upanialmd. Its explanations are attached 
to a verse, which we quote, inserting the explanations that 
follow it:—“ Consisting of five (earth, water, fire, wind, 
ether), ruling in these groups of five (the so-called five 
elements, or the five organs of knowledge, or the organs 
of generation and evacuation with buddki, mantis, and 
speech), supported on six (the sweet, sour, salt, bitter, 
acid and harsh juices of food), endowed with six qualities 
(unexplained), made up of seven elementary substances 
(the white, red, grey, smoke-coloured, yellow, brown, pale 
fluid in the body which is produced from the j uice of the 
food), made up of three kinds of mucus (unexplained, 
probably the three dosha, humours, via.,— mifit wind, 
pitUirn gall, kapha phlegm), twice-begotten (from the 
father’s seed and the mother’s blood), partaking of various 
kinds of food {that which is eaten, drunk, licked and 
sucked up) is the body." On the parts of the body and 
their importance the Upairishad declares at. the dose:— 
** The head has four skull-hones, and in them there are 
(on each) side sixteen sockets. (In. the body) there are 
107 joints, 180 sutures, 900 sinews, 700 veins, 500 
muscles, 3GO bones, and 4i crore (45 million) hairs. The 
heart weighs eight pula (364 grammes), the tongue 1:1 
pain (546 grammes), the gall u prnstham (728 grammes), 
the phlegm an lUlhakam (29112 grammes), the seed u 
kudavnm (182 grammes), the fat two prasfcha (1456 

1 M-iilr.3.4. 
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grammes; the Jung and the urine arc indeterminate, 
depending on the quantity of food.” 

The head is compared in u verse from Atharvuv. 
X. 8. 9 to a goblet tilted sideways, the opening of 
which is formed by the seven openings of the organs 
of sense as seven rishis, The same verse with the 
addition of speech as an eighth organ is repeated and 
explained in BriL 2. 2. 3. According to this passage 
the eyes are two rishis, although immediately before 
the red black and white in the eye with the pupil, 
the humour, and the upper and lower lashes, had been 
iuconsistently described as seven gods remaining In 
attendance on the eye. Of the punish a in the eye as 
the symbol of the at man we have already spoken. 1 
According to Bvih. 4. 2. 2-3, Indira and Vi raj dwell 
in the right and lett eye; they are nourished from the 
heart til rough the veins hit&h,' and are, by virtue of their 
“ union r in the ether of the heart, the individual a email 
identical with the supreme. 

As an appropriate punishment for arrogance in 
questioning or for the darkness of false knowledge there 
frequently occurs in the Upanisbads the bursting of the 
head. 3 The expression may perhaps have its origin in the 
sensation of bursting which attends any excessive rush of 
blood to the head. This is indicated by BriL 1, 3 . 24 
also, where the reference is to a bursting of the head 
caused by indulgence in soma. As a rule this punishment 
is only threatened.* Only once is it actually inflicted. 4 

I lie heart more than the head occupies the attention 
of the tli inkers of the Up&nishads. It is there that the 

s th F ' 114 f \ 1 Cp- Maitr. & S. 

tin' pfiniat! sa better ImnsTfltcrl in lM» way t han |,v (lie falling off of 
tli u liiwyl ; vi-jtaX might cieati ir Ether. 

; 18,8,41.10. 0-11. l. 11 . -J- 9 , 12 . 2, Brih. 3. 6. 3. 7. 1. 

* B dli 3. 9. 2S ( cp, Alltarmv. 10. 28. ■*, tfetep. Br. 3. 6. 1. 23, 4. < r 3. A t 

2--I* 4. lr ij., 
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vital breaths reside. 1 * Not only the five pranas, but also 
eye, ear, speech and manas originate from the heart, 3 * * * 
1 be heart and not the head i.s the home of man els ; * and 
the former therefore is the centre also of conscious life. 
In sleep the organs of the soul remain in the kc:irt/ and 
there also they gather at death ; £ “ through the heart we 
recognise forms," a through the heart we recognise faith, 
beget children, know the truth, on it speech also is based, 
while the further question on what the heart is based 
is angrily rejected,' Not the organs however alone, but 
all beings are based upon and supported by the heart; 
and even setting aside the actual definition of the heart 
as Brahman, 1 it is yet the empirical home of the soul, and 
therefore of Brahman :—“ here within in the heart is a 
cavity, wherein he resides, the lord of the universe, the 
ruler of rbe universe, the chief of the universe/’ 0 The 
heart is called hridayam, because "it is he” who dwells 
“ i 11 the heart. ” (krtdi ay am, Ch&nd. 8. 3. 3), small as a 
grain of rice or barley; 10 an inch in height the purtisha 
dwells in the midst of the body, as the self of created 
things in the heart/* 

On the ground of Chihid, 8. 1. 1 the heart is frequently 
in the later Upanishads compared with the lianging tup of 
a lotus flower,** or even with banana blossom; 13 and is 
more fully described in Mahau&r. II. 8, Dhyanab, 14-16, 
Yogat. 9, MaM 3, In this lotus flower of the heart there 
is a small space/ 3 in which, according to Chant). 8. 1. 3, 
heaven and earth, sun, inoon and stars are enclosed, in 
which " the lights of the universe shine enclosed, s ' u which 


1 Oh&nd, 3, IS. 4. 1 CThimd. 3. 13 + 1— 1 Ait. 1. 2. L 

4 Brils, 2. X \1, * Brih. 4. 4. L * IJrih. 3, & m 

7 Brih. 3. 9. 21^$. * Brih, 4. L 7, * Bjih. 4 4 

3 Bfiti. 5. 6, Chm± 3. 14. 3. ,] K^h. 2. SO, -i. j* g, ett 

\Eia eulti r. Ill 23 p Hfixv i* t Jlidir. a 2j BmhniJiU Ifl « Atuifik co. I’/mux, 

p. 751 ■ Unfurl B. 

Jj Dhy&nab. 14. 


11 Or eth^r, 


l * Mnnd, 3, * 1 + 
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*? “ tl,e f*"®# support of this universe/'' Into this spnce 
he Bfgtm in sleep/ in it the immortal golden 

J ^ 13 | the so referred 

, in " Inch Brahman k<x concealed/ and from which he 

™r T H C of y°@». when ho pushes on 

Z4i! e it!- tbe ‘ ,e,rt -‘ or «*» H. «r 

Severn] aeconnta are Fonod of the veins that oririniite 
Irani the heart nml surround it, and these are related in a 
peculiar and hardly definable way. 

Brih. 4 n : 'The veins called hMh, fine as a hair 
a aousand times subdivided, have their home in the 
he,lit, and nourish the individual soul. A special vein 
leading upwards is the path ou which it trawl, 

n L J : 3 : 20 The veins called htiah, fine as a hair 
J U8And tun< * subdivided, are filled wit!, white grey 

nJ£' r2 ' U0 ° " 

SS.r.% ™ a “ «“ « . hair sub- 

1-1 a thousand times, surround the pericardium 

2**3 i of cbe 5 ™ 1 ia d “P SZ tZv 

n' "/ ite ' ^ *#>* ,'"d rod 

u d ,V11 this B like the presages from Bril,., only 

% pszrs* m ot ,be " 

Chand. 8. 6. 1 connects the idea of the brown, white, 

1 Brahma Up. 4 2 Tt r ;i, * , _ . 

* Taitt. i 1,K ill,. 2 . - £fV, ‘J/ - , . V ‘ ,tL *■ G ‘ l ’ 

3 M*r. c. Si t 3 ‘ 20 - ^ -■ l- 10, etc. 

' ' ' Li|j io J.tMwi for n^rL 
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gray, yellow and red “veins of the heart” with the 
theory 1 of the rays of the sun similarly five coloured, 
which form the continuation of the veins unto the sun, 
thus uniting heart and sun, like two villages by a high 
road. In deep sleep the soul glides into these veins,* 
and through them becomes one with the heat. 5 At 
death the soul ascends to the sun by way of the veins 
and the sun's rays. The wise gain the sun, the ignorant 
find the entrance to it closed. 

The verses Brih. 4. 4. 8—9 may perhaps be derived 
from this passage. They describe an ancient path, extend¬ 
ing even to the individual man, which leads up to the 
heavenly world, and is white, gray, yellow and green. 
On this the soul of the wise man travels, after it has 
become heat, taijma, The expression tmjasa recalls the 
passages quoted from the Ckandogya; 4 the colours are 
as in the Eiihadaranyaka. In the main point all the 
passages hitherto cited agree. 

A different view however seems to attach to the verse 
(perhaps derived from Brih. 4. 4. 2), which is appended to 
Chand. 8. G. 6 and recurs in Katb. 6, 16: — 

Thu vein* of the heart are ct hundred imd one. 

Of dma one kadi t* tho head j 

By it h& abends who winii mortality. 

The others forth on ail Bides. 

According to this verse only one vein leads upwards 
to immortality, while according to the preceding prose 
all the veins are connected with the sun's rays, imd 
therefore lead to the sun. where first a separation takes 
place. 

Later passages all depend on a combination of the 
theories of the 72,000 and the 101 veins. liras on the 

1 Of M'hicli Cl Mind. 3. 1-3 is an ^Licipatiim. 

1 Chshil 8, 0. 3. a QktacL 0, £. 3, & fi ji G. I&, & 

4 cp. aim however Bplt. 4+ 4_ 7. *Z 
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basis of them Prasim 3* 6 enumerates 101 thief veins, 
each with 100 branc h veins, to each of which again there 
are 72,000 tributary branch veins, making a total of 
101 + 101 x 100 4- L01 x 100 x 72,000 = 727,210,201, ie. 
72 crorcs, 72 lacs, and 10,201 as the commentary 1 
correctly reckons. According to Maifcr. 6, 30, countless 
white, not white, blackish yellow, gray, reddish brown, 
and light-red rays proceed from the heart, of which 
one lends to the sun, 100 to the abodes of the gods, and 
the rest downwards to the ordinary world. Kshttiiku 
15-17 mentions the 72,000 veins, of which 101 are the 
most important. Through all these veins, wliieh are 
grouped around the 101st, named susliunnvl, as round ei 
cushion, the yogin forces his way, when conducted on the 
sushumml to Brahman. Similarly Brahma vidyn 11-12 
describes how the syllable Om (be, that on wliieh he 
meditates) ascends on the vein of the head which is 
attached to the sun, and breaks through the 72,000 veins 
and the head, in order to unite with Brahman. These 
and other fancies depend upon a combination of tbe 
passages quoted from Brih. Up. with the verse cited from 
Cl land. 8. 6. 6* 

The holy consists on the usual hypothesis, which is 
traceable back to Brill. 4. 4. 5, of the five elements.* lu 
Cl land. 3, 5 also, where only three elements (food be. 
earth, water, and heat) are assumed, it is shown how 
the liody and the psychical organs originate from the 
most dense, the medium, and the finest parts of them 
according to the following sell erne :— 




MeiKum. 

Finest 

Food , 

. feces 

Hcsli 

man as 

, Water, 

. urine 

blood 

pmna 

Heat . 

. bones 

marrow 

Sp&Gch 


i Ai'«"iriling tn tiii> reading of die Aiuiuduij taunt edition. 
*=K6tL&l& * Gurkha I. 
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In this case, just as with the milk when churned to 
buiLCi, the hue ports flout to the top. 1 In proof of the 
statement that mao us is composed of food, prana cf 
water, it is declared that if a man abstains from food 
fmt drinks water the life (pnSqm) is maintained, but 
thought (mmas) fails. 4 In Bph. 4. 2. 3 also it is declared 
that the individual soul is nourished by the mass of blood 
in the heart, and that it therefore, as the bodily self, £s has 
a choice food' 1 (^ravmita-dhdra-tara). From this is 
derived the doctrine that the waking Atman 14 enjoys that 
which is gross" {athMahhuj), the sleeping on the contrary 
“ enjoys that which is choice " {pravivikta--Utuj)? 

Hunger and thirst, which according to Ait, 1. 2. 5 
make their home in men as demoniac powers, are 
explained in tJhand. 6, 8 on etymological grounds on the 
supposition that ill hunger (munuya) the waters carry 
off (as ifam nayante) the food that is eaten {to build up 
the organism), while in thirst {udanya) the heat carries 
away {udahirn rtayate) the water that is drunk (likewise 
to build np the organism). When then in hunger and 
thirst the food becomes water, the water heat, they only 
return to the source from which according to ChAnd. 6, 2 
they were derived. 

The states of waking, dreaming, deep sleep and death 
will have to be discussed in lIie: immediately following 
chapters. Here we propose merely to summarise the 
most important teaching of the Upanishads on the origin 
of organisms (which collectively are the wundefcbs 
souls). 

Organisms arc divided according to their origin into 
four classes, viz.—born alive, bom from an egg, Ixim 
from moisture (insects and the like), and boriTlrom a 
germ (plants). This classification, which was universally 

1 Chintl. (X <X 1 chiad. ft 7. 

* Mui«Liiky:i 3-i, inferpmed differently in Ycdjmias'Lni 1£0. 
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adopted with ;i few modifications by later Inrlian writers, 1 
depends solely upon two passages of the Upantshads. 
The first is Chiud. 6. 3. I;—“ In truth, these beings 
have here three kinds of seeds, bona from the egg, boro 
alive, and bom from the germ," In Ait. 3. 3 where a 
fourth class is added, and the enumeration is “ bom from an 
egg, bom from the mother's womb, lx»m from moisture, and 
bom from a shoot/’ the impression is conveyed of a later 
origin and of apparent dependence on the former passage. 
In harmony with the doctrine of tr an s m igration, 
generation is not the birth of the soul for the first time, 
but is only its return from the moon, where it has 
received the fruit of the works of its earlier existence. 
According to the principal text of the doctrine of 
transmigration, 1 the stations through which the soul 
pusses on its return from the moon are ether, wind, 
smoke, mist, clouds, rain, plants, seed and the mother's 
body. Hence is derived the description of Mimd. 2 . 1, 5 ; 
and the verses also of Kuush. 1, 2, in which the soul on 
its return from the moon directs its course through the 
bodies of Father and mother, are connected with these 
ideas. Perhaps the obscure passage Pntnagnihotra Up. - 
is to lie explained in a similar way. According to it the 
expiatory fire “by means of the brilliancy of the moon” 
effects generation.* The last receptacle of the soul on its 
descent from the other world to enter into a new hoclv is 
the fathers seed ; this is the essence of men, 11 “ the power 
gathered together from all the limbs/’® it is the pro* 


J Moau 1. 43—!S r MaMbh. 14. 113G, 25-13, etc. ; ep, for Lbe YedSntn, .%< 
<1. T 2&9; for ihu S&iklija, Garbe, 0& i&hyuphiltaophie, p, 243; fat the 
Ny&yo, Cofohrooke, Mite, Emyt, I. p, 209 f. 
s Chfaui 0.10. 5-6=Brit. 0. 2, MS. 

" Naitlyap’j explain Mom is (liiforiiju in Uns gloae ijuottel jn Up ««,, p. 615, 
Anna, %, 

* Bpli, 6.4. \ r 

3 Ait. 1 ; cm thb' prtsiBtDfi *ETn4ftrt>ant il^oi, ftp. Megtiful ft to. it 
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pngntion itself; 1 its home is in the heart;* PrajApati 
created the woman as its dwelling-plate;® into her the 
man pours forth his own self, and causes it thereby to lie 
born :—“ then enters he into the very essence of the 
woman, as though he were a limb of hers; therefore it is 
that lie does her no harm; she however, after that this 
his atman has come to her, cherishes it; because she 
cherishes it, therefore is she to be cherished." * According 
to this ir is the soul of the father, which is born again in 
the child, while, according to the principal test of the 
doctrine, of transmigration s quoted above, the child is a 
soul on its return from the moon, and consequently in 
its view both the father’s seed and the mother’s womb 
arc only stations on the road. The myth ascribed to 
TajhavalkJiya in Brih. 1. 4. 3-4 is not in agreement with 
either of these views, when it explains procreation as 
the desire for re-union of the two halves of one and the 
same being, originally belonging together, bnt divided by 
PrajApati into man and woman. This myth, like that 
analogous to it in the Symposium of Plato, departs from 
the truth only to the extent that it places in the past 
what lies in the future. For the being that brings 
together man and woman is indeed the child that will 
be horn (ep. Densaein, Element* 0/Metapky&b, 153). 

To beget is represented as a religious duty. In Taltt 
I. 9 it is enjoined side by side with studying and teaching 
the Veda, Frequently it is allegorically described as nn 
act of sacrifice.* In Taitt. 1. 11 the pupil dismissed from 
study is charged,—“ After having delivered to the teacher 
the gifts of affection, take care that the thread of thy 
race be not broken." “He who in his lifetime rightly 
continues to spin the thread of posterity thereby transfer- 

1 Brih. 6 . 1 . a. * Brih. 3 . 0 , 23 . 

♦ Ail. 2. 2 - 3 . * Gbaud. 5 . 10. S-ft, 

0 Chind. 3. IT. a, 3. fi-a, Brih. «. 2- I 3 , B. 4. 3. 
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his guilt to the fathers; for it (liegetting} is the trans¬ 
ference of his guilt/' 1 By the son his continued life is 
assured in the world of men, 2 he is admitted to the fathers 
to consummate his righteous deeds; 3 “and if anything 
whatever has been committed perversely by him, his son 
will expiate all; therefore is his name ‘son 1 ;* b}- the son 
that is to say he continues to exist in this world/’ s 
Particular directions are given in Brill. 0- 4 how to 
proceed in order to beget- a son or a daughter of a definite 
disposition. This chapter forms the conclusion of the 
Upuuiahad, and therefore probably the close of the 
religious Instruction Imparted to the student at the end 
of his student life. 

In contrast with these views, which include the act ui 
procreation within the sphere of religious duties, an 
ascetic tendency gradually prevailed which rejected it 
altogether. In BrLh. 1, 4. 17 the live natural objects of 
human endeavour (self, wife, child, kingdom, action) are 
replaced by five phenomenal forms of the fitman (mnnae, 
speech, breath, eye and ear, body). In Rrih. 3. 5. 1 it is 
said of Brahmans who have known the itman that they 
hold aloof from the desire for children, possessions, and the 
world. Similarly in Brih. 4 . 4. 22, where It has been said 
previously This our ancestors knew, when they ceased 
to desire offspring, and said,—* What need have we of 
offspring, we whose soul this universe is/" If these 
assertions are put into the mouth of Yujiiavnlkhya, who 
nevertheless himself had two wives, this is only nil 
additional proof that Yajn&valkhya is a mere name, to 
whioli the loftiest and noblest thoughts of the school of 
the Vfijaaaneyius were assigned. Whether in the wish 
also of Chaud, 8. ! 4 :—** ilay 1 not, the glorious of the 

1 MaMs- G 3 . B, * B r ih. 1. 5 , ie, * Ait 2. 4. 

* (Jiilrtt, befauac In; (muuli atfaftim, 3'juik. 

‘ Brih. 1. S. 17. 
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glorious, enter upon old age toothless," the expression 
“ toothless, grey, slobbery ” is to be understood of a fresh 
entrance into the mother's womb (as the scholiast takes 
it), or of a possibly long period of trial before old age and 
its troubles are reached may be left undecided. Of later 
passages only MhMn. 62. 7, 11, 63. 8, 13 need be cited, 
where self-renunciation is exalted above parentage, and 
Pragma 1. 13, 15, where the prajupoXivratam is still per¬ 
mitted on the condition that it is not practised by day, 
but the world of Brahman Is promised only to those 
“ who mortify themselves, in whom true chastity is 
firmly established." That the later Sannyujsu Upaniahads 
are full of this spirit needs no proof Sacrifice to 
Prajapati, which is enjoined in them on the Sanny&un 
at his entrance, 1 but is elsewhere forbidden,* appears 
to denote & symbolical release from the duty of pro¬ 
pagation. 

The length of the stay in the mother's body is 
estimated in Cliand. 5. 9. 1 at “ten (lunar) months, or 
as long as it is." Detailed information on the develop¬ 
ment of the embryo is given in Gorbha Up. 2-4 :—“ The 
embryo is developed from the union of seed and blood, 
. . . from this union at the periodical lime after one 
night a nodule arises, after seven nights & cyst, within 
half a month a lump, within one month it hardens, after 
two months the head is formed, after three months the 
parts of the feet, in the fourth month the ankle-bones, 
belly and hips, in the fifth the spine, in the sixth, mouth, 
nose, eyes aud eats, in the seventh the embryo is 
furnished with the soul (jtva), in the eighth it is complete 
in all its parte. If the male seed is in excess a male 
is born, if the female a female, if both are equal a 
hermaphrodite; blind, lame, bent and dwarfed are the 
results of lack of power. If the seed on its entrance is 

1 Kniitliab’r. 4, 3 JtHtUa 4, 
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divided by the pressure of the wind on either side into 
two parts, the body also becomes twofold, and twins are 
bom. . . . FinnUyin the ninth month it is complete in all 
its parts, and also in knowledge; then it recalls (as long 
as it remains still in the mother s body, like Vamadeva, 
Ait, 2. 4) its former births, and has knowledge of its good 
and evii deeds ; . , . when however, arriving at the gates 
of the sexual parts, it suffers pain by the pressure, is with 
difficulty and In great anguish horn, and comes into 
contact pvitli the Vaislinavn wind (the wind of the 
external universe), it is unable any longer to bethink it 
of its births and deaths, and has no further knowledge of 
its good and evil deeds." Voltaire’s mockery (Ep. XII L 
sur )es Anglais) has reference to similar ideas in the later 
Western philosophy, hut it applies also to the Indian a 
priori imaginations:—je nc suis pas plus dispose que 
Jjoeke a imaginer que, quelques ecmaines aprfes nm 
conception, j’&ais une ime fort savaute, sacbnnt alors 
mille chases que j’ai oublides en naissaut et ayant fort 
inutilcmciit ppss4d4 dans I’utdrus des counaissances qui 
nvoiit fohappfi dte que j’ai pu en avoir besom et que je 
n’ai jamais bicn pu repreudre depuls. 


XIII. The States of the Soul 
l. The Four States 

As the Atman, “becoming incarnate in bodily form” 1 
iu space occupies the body as the aggregate of the organs 
1 right up to the finger-tips ,'' s so also in time it passes 
in this its individual condition i hrougli a series of states, 
in which its real metaphysical nature becomes gradually 

more and more plainly visible. These states are;_(1) 

waking, (2) dream sleep, (3) deep sleep (smhujfti), i.e. 

1 Mrtrififtfya dCe&vic^ K\*{h, ? r s j 4 ^ 
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deep, dreamless sleep, m which the gaol becomes tem¬ 
porarily one with Brahman and enjoys a corresponding 
unsurpassable bliss, and (4) the “ fourth " state (catUTtha, 
t-urya, turiya), usually called turhja, in which that dis¬ 
appearance of the manifold universe and the union with 
Brahman on which the bliss of deep sleep depends takes 
place not os before unconsciously, but with continued and 
perfect consciousness. 

Hie theory of these four states took shape at first by 
degrees, 

f a To begin with, it may well have been the loss of con¬ 

sciousness in sleep, and its return on waking which 
aroused attention and suggested such questions as iu Brill. 

2 . 1, 16 ■ 1 —“When he fell asleep here, where was that 
spirit consisting of knowledge {vijn^namayak jmrusha), 
and whence has it now' returned (os waking)!” This 
marvellous phenomenon of sleep was then explained as a 
transient immersion of the organs (speech, eye, ear and 
man as) in the pr&na. This is the ease in S'atap, Br. X. 3, 

3. 6, and in the passage Oh And 4. 3, 3 which agrees with 
it almost verbally :—“ For when a man sleeps, his speech 
enters into the prana, the eye into the prana, the ear into 
[he prana, the man as. into the prims, 1 r Chiiud. 6. 8. 2 is a 
mere amplification of this explanation of sleep (perhaps 
with a recollection of Brill. 4. 3. 19):—“Just as a bird tied 
to a string flies to this side and to that, and having found 
no resting-place elsewhere settles down on the spot to 
which it is tied, so also, my dear sir, the in an as flies to 
this side and to that, and having found no resting-place 
elsewhere, settles down into the prfmn, for the prana, my 
dear sir, is the spot to which the nianas is tied." The 
immediately preceding words of Chand. 6. 8, 1 are derived 
from a somewhat different conception When it- is said 
that the mau is asleep, then has he, my dear sir, attained 

1 ep. K&tifih. 4. IS. 
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to union with the self-existent {previously described tit 
Chiind. ti. 2 £). He has entered into himself, therefore it 
is said of him “he sleeps*’ (svapiti), for he has entered 
into himself (.sen wi apUa).'* 

None of these passages make any distinction between 
the sleep of dreams and deep sleep, Such a distinction 
is first found in l^i 1 i i. J ■ 3, & 1 I l) 33, then lu JJrili, 
2. I. 18-19, 1 and finally Cliand, S. 6, 3,8, 10, I1-12. 4 
This may well be the historical order. In Brih. 4. 3. 0-33 
the distinction k not set fully carried out as in Brih. 2. 1. 
18-19, where the name suskupio. for the ‘'deep sleeper, w 
which is still wanting in Brih, 1. 3. 0-33, fir^r makes i;-> 
appearance, and from this are further developed the terms 
fuskuptam* and sushu/pti* for “deep sleep. 1 * The ampli¬ 
fications of Chand, 8 seem to he the latest of all, and 
dependent already on Brih. 4. 3, 9-33; for when in 
ChAitd. 8. 3- 4 s deep sleep is described (not as in ChAnd. 
(>. 8. 3 in connection with Chinch 6. 2. 3, G. 8. 6 as a union 
with the tejaSj but) ns an entrance into the purest light, 
and an emergence therefrom as a necessary consequence 
in its own true form (parcim jyotir ujxtmpady a svena 
>'/ipr>ta fibhiriish'padhyate), this peculiar concept ion may of 
course be referred back to Chihid, 3, 13. 7, but it seems 
more natural to find in it a reminiscence of the “ spirit 
consisting of knowledge, giving light within in the heart” 
of Brill. 4. 3. 7, which, as is there further expounded, “ by 
virtue of its own brightness, its own light, serves as a 
light for itself 1 in waking, dreaming, and deep sleep. 
It is surely also a proof of dependence that the word 
sfjmprasMa, which in Brih. 4, 3. 15, a passage that had 
probably already suffered interpoktiod, still 1ms the 
meaning of the “perfect rest" of deep sleep, is used in 

1 C P- Knn^i. -i, so. * p P , GMtodL s, a, i. 

1 1?m « “« I nfter Miyd. 5, * From and after Kaival™ 13. 17. 

* -s. is. a 
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Chiu A 8. 3. 4, 8. 12. 3 directly of '‘the soul iu deep 
sleep.” 

The brief notice of Ait 1.3. T 2 is drawn from these 
older p?issages. and the more detailed, discussions on 
dream sleep and deep sleep of Prasna 4 are similarly 
dependent 

By the side of waking, dreaming and deep sleep, there is 
found a fourth and higher condition of the atrnan, viz.—the 
caturlham, turyam , turfy am (sc. Hh&n'im), or the turfy a 
(sc. alma). It occurs first in Hand, 7, as compared with 
which the passages Maltr. 6. 19, 7. 11, which belong to 
the appendix, are probably later. Here also the three first 
states are denoted by the mystical names VaLi vdnarci, 
Tkijasa, Prdjna. The waking soul is in this instance 
called (/(/> vdnara perhaps because all men hi their waking 
hours have a world in common. 1 but in dreams each has 
his own; the dreaming soul ktijasa, probably because 
then the iltman alone is its own light;* the deep-sleeping 
soul prdjna, because in deep -sleep the ixtman, according to 
Brih. 4. 3. *21, is temporarily one with the prdjna dim an, 
be. Brahman. 

The discussion of the four states severally may be 
introduced by the definition of them given in Sarvo- 
panishatsara a—8 :— 

“ When using the fourteen organs of which in anas is 
the first (uianas, buddhi, cittern, ahank§ra, and the faculties 
of knowledge and action), that are developed outwards, and 
besides are sustained by deities such ns lidilya, etc., a tiiau 
regards as real the external objects of sense, us sounds, 
etc., tills is named the waking {'Jdymvmam ) of the 
fitman.” 

" When freed from waking impressiopB; and using only 
four organs (manas, buddhi, cittam, ahank/im), apart from 

1 As Hemdeitub saytj* oil risiL Snp#rtf{t. a, 

* Jtttna jjfof uAjz pnjjrcijritf ^ ICj-Ql 4. 3. fJ. 
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the actual presence of the sounds, etc., a in an regards 
as real sounds dependent on those impressions, this is 
named the dreaming (svetpnam, here neuter) of the 
atman." 

MV hen as a result of the quiescence of nil fourteen 
organs and the cessation of the consciousness of 
particular objects, a man (is without consciousness), 
this is named the deep sleep (xushiiptam) of the 
Atman," 

“ W hen the three' states named have ceased, and the 
spiritual subsists alone by itself, eon trusted like a sjhjc- 
mtor with all existing things as a substance undiffe- 
reutinted, set free from all existing things, this spiritual 
state is called the turiyam (the fourth).” 

S, The Waking State 

1 lie V^ais'vttnaYtx, that exists in a waking condition, 
recognising external objects, with seven limbs and nineteen 
mouths, enjoying that which is material, is his first 
quarter. ] Ihe a Email in the first of the four states, that 
of waking, is said to be “ seven-limbed ” because, according 
to Cl Kind. 5 . 18 . 2 , whence the name vais'&liiarti- is 
derived, it consists of sky. son, wind, ether, water, earth 
and (sacrificial) fire, and recognises this its cosinieal being 
by means of its “nineteen-mouthed” (ten indrijK, five 
pranas, maims, buddhi, ahaiikara, cittam) psychical fusing. 
Thus it enjoys the world of « material ” objects. Kaivalya 
1 2 may be quoted in explanation;— 

WTu.ji his £*u 3 is lil [ndttl by miyt% 
li iahabita the- body and iwcomplunties actefinJi; 
tty women, food, drink, and immy enjoyment^ 

\t obtains siiti^iaeti^n in m waking condition. 

As these passages already indicate, it is his own being 
alone which in the waking state the vais'v&nara evolves 

1 M&pd. 3, 
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out of himself and enjoys as the world of material objects. 
On this the relation of waking and dreaming depeuds, 
which is already indicated when in Ait. 1. 3. 12 there arc 
ascribed to the atrnim "three dream-states 11 (tmyak 
aimpn&h), by which, according to the commentators, 
waking, dreaming and deep sleep arc to be understood. 
Even waking is a dreu in-state, because in it, as Sankara 
remarks on this passage, “a waking of one’s own real self 
docs not occur, and a false reality is contemplated, just as 
in a dream/' 1 This connection of waking with the dream- 
state is discussed in great detail by Gaudapadn in the 
Maiiduky a-karikfi. Waking, like dreaming, is a delusion, 
since it reflects for us a manifold universe; * the percep¬ 
tions of waking, just like those of a dream, have their 
origin solely within ue, s and have no other existence than 
in the mind of him who is awake.* And as the reality oi 
the dream is dissipated on awakening, so, on the other 
hand, the waking reality is dissipated by the oblivion of 
the dream.® The same thought may perhaps be traced as 
early as Brih. 4. 3. 7, where the knowledge and initiative 
of the fit man are first explained as merely apparent , and 
then the reason for this is assigned, that the at man in the 
dream transcends the unreal phenomena of waking :—" it 
is as though he meditated, it is as though he moved about; 
for" in sleep he transcends this world and the forms of 
death.” Just as a fish swims between two banks without 
touching them, no the fit man between the states of waking 
and dreaming ; T from waking he hastens to dreaming, and 
from this again “ Wk to the waking state ; but by nothing 
which he sees therein is he a dec ted; for nothing cleaves 
to this spirit,” B 

i On otter eipresdims of Sankara in iMs cp. Syd. £ pp r 
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3. Dream-sleep 

I he principal passage on which apparently all others 

depend is [irih. 4, 'A. !J-i 4 ;— 

" When now lie foils asleep, he takes from this alj- 
eomprelicitding universe the timber, cuts it down, ami 
himself builds up of it his own light, by virtue of his 
own brilliance; when therefore lie sleeps this spirit serves 
us light for itself. There are there no carts, no teams, 
no roads, but carts, teams and roads he fashions for 
himself; there is no bliss, joy or desire, but bliss, joy 
and desire he fashions for himself; there are no wells, 
pools and streams, but wells, pools and streams he fashions 
for himself; for he is the creator. To tills the following 
verses refer:— 

Throwing <iff in aW p wlmi pertains io the body, 

SEtfepli&A lie god Utinplitt^ thi* sleeping organa ■ 

Borrowing their light he returns then back to his 
The golden spirit, ilit; mjI & bird ot pLu^ige. 

Thii ]owifr txti&t h& would hivve guarded! hy the \ik t 
Ami tunmell rms aloft smniortnS from tlie nest: 
rnmiorUl he inaves whither lie will, 

The golden spirit, the sob bird pa mg*. 

In the drtisrri'Statu he moves up and down, 

Ami fashion* k \r biim-ulf as gnd ninny foirua h 
At one time finily sporting ju it Wt with x^man. 

At another ogam glowering qa it were with terrible mien. 

Only lib plnvgrotind is seen hv.r^ 

He himself is not seen ^ n ywhtrt- 

Therefore it is said,--he should not be wakened 
suddenly, for it is difficult to find a cure for one to 
whom he fails to find his way back. Therefore it is 
said also, it (sleep) is for him only a waking state, 
for what he sees waking, the very same also he sees in 
sleep. Thus therefore this spirit serves for a light 
for itself.” ° 
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fn this passage two methods of conceiving the dream 
are poetically united. According to the one, the spirit 
remains in its place, ntid fashions from itself "by virtue 
of its own brilliance its own light, 1 ' a new world of forms, 
using the materials of its waking hours. According to 
the other, the spirit in dreaming forsakes the body, and 
"moves whither it will," and consequently at times 
finds difficulty in returning to the body. 

These two conceptions which are derived only from 
poetical imagination and do not essentially differ are 
taken up seriously in Brih. 2, 1. 18, and are reconciled 
with one another by limiting the wanderings of the 
dreamer to his own body :•—' 4 Where then he wanders 
in dreaming, these are his worlds; for he is as it. were 
a great king or a great Brahman ; or he ascends as 
it were or descends, 1 And just as a great king takes his 
subordinates with him, and journeys throughout ids land 
at will,* so he takes with him those vital spirits, and 
journeys about at will in his body," This extraordinary 
theory which has no natural foundation of a journeying 
about- in the body during dreams, finds its explanation 
as an attempt to reconcile the different conceptions of 
rise fundamental passage above quoted. The comparison 
also with the great king and great Brahman seems to 
be based on the succeeding words of Bph. 4. 3. *20, which 
describes as follows the transition from the dreaming 
consciousness of being this or that to the deep sleep 
consciousness of being anotherWhen now (in a 
dream) it is as though he were slain, as though he were 
ikyed, as though he were trampled upon by an elephant 
(vierhayayafi), or plunged into a pit,—everything of 
which he was afraid in his waking hours, that very 

1 urYiivacam ti nccotdLng to Ffrf h- 4, & J3 irrV'di^cr’rt^ 

l^iTUtU 2i ai B 
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thing in his ignorance he regards as real; or, on the other 
hand, when it is as though lie were a god or a king, 
on becoming conscious f alone am this universe,—this 
is his highest state/ That is to say, as [lie paragraph 
goes on to state, it is the condition of deep sleep, in 
which a man knows himself to be one with the universe, 
and Is therefore without objects to contemplate, and 
consequently without individual consciousness. 1 Am i 
when in Gh&nd. 8. 10. 2 it is said of the dreamer:—“It 
is still however as though he were slain, as though 
he were trampled upon ( vieehayayanti }, as though he 
experienced hardship, as though he lamented,” the con¬ 
nection with the passage quoted from Brih. 4. 3. 20 is. 
obvious. The meaningless vfccldidaymii of CkiUid. 
8* 10. 2 was changed by M, Muller* into vice 1 hayay cmtL 
An almost inevitable consequence of this change, bearing 
in mind the great rarity of this expression, is that Chami 
8, 10. 2 is immediately dependent on lhih_ 4. 3. 20. 
The converse supposition, or even the idea of an inter¬ 
polation of Brih. 4. 3. 20 from Chand, 8. 10. 2,* Is 
scarcely probable in view of the general character of the 
two passages. 

Prasna 4, 5 is more certainly dependent on Brih 
4. 3. There, after it has been shown how in sleep iuanas 
absorbs into itself the ten indriyas, eo that only the 
prana fires keep watch in the city of the body, the 
dream is described as follows Then that god (viz. 
manas) enjoys greatness, inasmuch as he sees yet again 
that which was seen here and there, hears yet again 
things heard here and there, perceives again and again 
in detail that which was perceived in detail in its sur¬ 
roundings of plaee and circumstance ; the seen and the 
unseen, the heard and the unheard, the perceived and 

1 ^ r ‘h. 4. 3. 51 f. s Fallowed by itiilitliiiglc and mvarlL 

1 The possibility of which was still in my mind hi pj,. 4 fl 4 _ 470 , 
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die unperceived, die whole he views, as the whole he 
views it (samam paayati, sarvah pasyati):' The last 
words especially, when compared with Brih. 4. 3. 20 
(ahani eva idam sarvo ’srni, iti manyate), place the 
derivative character of this passage quite beyond doubt. 

Of later passages we cite only Maud- 4, where after 
the exposition of the waking state discussed above it 
is similarly said of dreaming:—"The Taijasn, existing 
in the dream-state, possessed of inner knowledge, with 
seven limbs and nineteen mouths, enjoying that which 
is excellent, is his second quarter." The expressions 
“seven-limbed/’ “nine teen-mouthed” are explained as 
above on waking. The dream-soul is said to be “ enjoying 
that which is excellent” (prawiviktabkuj) undoubtedly 
with reference to Brih. 4. 2. 3, where it is said of the 
individual soul that it in contrast to the body “has an 
excellent provision ” (pravii'ikta - ah drat&ra ,) 

A discussion of the illusion of dreams with a view to 
elucidate the illusion of waking is famished by fJuudapuda 
2, l £, 4. 33 fr, where the same thoughts already appear, 
w hich later ou Sankara, a pupil of his pupil, has further 
expanded. 1 

4, Deep Sleep 

Dream-sleep passes over into deep sleep, when by 
virtue of a nearer approach to the other work t the 
dreaming consciousness of being this or that, a n ,M l or 
king, etc., passes over, as is described in Brih. 4. 3. 20, 
into the consciousness of being the universe ; and this, 
since there are no longer any contrasted objects, is no 
consciousness in an empirical sense, hut a transient union 
with the prdjUa dtman, the eternal knowing subject, 
i.e. with Endtman. These thoughts are expanded in 
the most important test that treats of deep sleep, and 
1 «P- SvtL if, Vt4., p. 371, * Bjik. 4 . 3 . 0 . 

1 . % ' 
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which is probably also the oldest, Brill. 4. 3. 19-33 :— 
' l Just as then' howeve r in space a hawk or an eagle, after 
it lias circled round, folds its wings wearied, and drops 
to the ground, so also the spirit hastens to that state 
in which fallen asleep it no longer experiences any 
desires nor sees any dream image." Then after a 
reference to the veins hitdli, in which according to Brih. 
2. 1. 19, etc., the soul rests in deep sleep, and after the 
description of the transition from dreaming to deep sleep 
it is said ;—“ That is its real form, in which it is exalted 
above desire, free from evil and is fearless. For just as 
a man, embraced by a beloved wife, has no consciousness 
of outer or inner, so also the spirit embraced by the 
self consisting of knowledge (prdjkena dtmand, i.e w by 
Brahman) has no const: inusiicss of outer or inner. That 
is his real form, in which desire has been laid to rest, 
he is himself his own desire, is without desire and nee 
from pain. Then the father is no longer father, the 
mother no longer mother, the worlds no longer worlds, 
the gods no longer gods,” eta, all contrasts arc lost in 
the eternal One, “then is he unaffected by good and 
unaffected by evil, then has he overcome all the pangs 
of his heart If he then sees not, yet is he seeing, though 
he secs not; since for the seeing One there is no inter¬ 
ruption of seeing, because he is imperishable; there is 
moreover no second besides him, no other distinct from 
him for him to see.” It is in this prolongation of 
existence as pure objectless knowing subject that the 
bliss of this state consists ; an existence such as is seen 
in deep sleep, as is expounded later on in a continuation 
of the passage already discussed. 1 Brill. 2. I. 19 might 
perhaps be regarded as a brief summary of the thought 
of this section : — !| When however he is in deep sleep, 
when he is conscious of nothing, then the veins called 

1 p. 142 f- 
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h itah f seventy-two thousand of which branch out from 
the heart; into the pericardium, come into action ; into 
these he glides, and rests in the pericardium ; and just 
as a youth or a great king ora great Brahman is at rest 
enjoying an excess of bliss, 1 so he also is then at rest/' 

Union with the prdvia (which is identified with the 
prftjmtmmi} is the essential element of deep sleep in 
Krtnsh* 3- 3 also:—“When a man has fallen so sound 
asleep that he sees no dream-image, then he has attained 
union with this prana ; then Speech outers therein with 
all names, the eye with all forms, the ear with all sounds, 
the mamts with all thoughts.” RimsL 4. 19-20 is a 
combination of the two last-quoted passages. 

The passages of the Chand. Up. also which deal with 
deep sleep give throughout the impression of being of a 
derivative character. We quote them, referring as far as 
possible within parentheses to passages that have been 
employed as models. 

“ When a man has fallen so sound asleep, and has so 
completely and perfectly been lulled to rest, that he 
knows no dream-image, then he has glided into these 
veins (Bfili. 2. 1. 1&, 'into these he glides'); therefore 
no evil troubles him (Brih. 4. 3. 22, * then is he 
untouched by good and. untouched by evil'), for he has 
then become one with the hear" (Chanel. 6. 2. 3, 6. 8. G).^ 
ft When a man has fallen so sound asleep, and has so 
completely and perfectly been lulled to rest that he knows 
no dream-image, that Is the Self, so he spake, that is the 
immortal, the fearless, that is Brahman/' 3 The rejoinder 
is given :—" He has entered then into nothingness; 
herein I can discern nothing consolatory/* 4 and this is 

1 vfighniw dfUEiu&iJ^A ; thus expression combines the idof Brih. 4. 3. 33, 

iwjj. p, 142. 

1 (Mad. R. 6. 3. 5 ChinU. S IL L 

* ep. iliu iiijoiodar of Maitreji, BpK 2. 4. 13 T — 11 Therefore, mr T you have 
led me astray, in c Ti n - you *ay thus iULcr death there h no ®n«uoirtntwii, Ja 
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met a reference to wind and cloud, lightning and 
thunder, which emerge from the latent condition, and 
thereby reveal their true nature :— Ci so also this perfect 
tranquillity (^amprasada, in. Brill. 4, 3. la 1 deep sleep/ 
here and Chiind. 3. 3. 4 * the soul in deep sleep/ cp. Brih. 
4. 3. 7 .ft/ hi »rnpno bkQtV’l) emerges from this body 
(Brill. 4, 3. It — 1 easting away in sleep what pertains to 
the body'), enters into the purest light, and issues forth 
through it in its own form (Bph. 4. 3. 9:—‘when he thus 
sleeps, then this spirit serves for its own light ’); that is 
the supreme spirit, who wanders about there (Brill. 4. 3. 
12:—‘ Immortal he roves whither he pleases'), while he 
sports and plays and amuses himself, whether it be with 
women (Brih. 4. 3. 13:—-‘at one time as it were gaily 
sporting with women , ) J or with chariots (Brih. 4. 3. 10), or 
with friends, and gives no thought to this appendage of a 
body, to which the prana is yoked., like a team to the 
waggon (Brih, 4. 3, 35 :—■* Just as a cart, when it is 
heavily laden, goes creaking').” Il seems to be due to a 
misunderstanding of the verse Bril), 4. 3. 11-14 that here, 
as already ill Brih. 4. 3, 15, that which belongs solely to 
dream-sleep is ascribed to deep sleep. In Pras'im 4. 6 
also, as in Chiind. 8. 6. 3, deep sleep is conceived as u 
union with the heat (tejas) :—"When however that god 
is overcome by the heat, then he sees no dreams, mid then 
that joy rules in this body.” 

Finally the description of deep sleep in Maud. 5 is 
entirely composed of reminiscences of other passages:— 
'* The state in which he, fallen asleep, no longer ex¬ 
periences any desires, nor sees any dream-ini age (Brih. 4. 

3. 19), is deep sleep. The jyrdjiin that exists in the state 
of deep sleep, that has become cine (Brih. 4, 4. 2), that 
consists entirely through anil through of knowledge (Brih. 

4. 5. 13), consisting of bliss (Tuitt. 2. 5), enjoying bliss, 
having consciousness as its month (Brih. 4. 3, 21, 35), is 
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his third quarter. Ho is the lord of ail {Brih. 4. 4, 22), 
lie is the all-knowing (MuikI. 1. 1. 9). he is the Inner 
guide (1 hili. 3. 7), lie is the cradle of the universe (Mund. 
1- 1. ti), for lie is the creation and dissolution (Rath, U. 
11) of living beings,'* 

5. The Tnriya, 

Waking, dream-sleep and deep sleep are the only three 
states of the fttmnn which are found in the older 
Upamshads, According to their view, perfect union with 
Brahman, and therefore the highest attainable state, is 
reached in deep sleep, “This is his highest aim, this 
is his highest good fortune, this is his highest world, 
this is his highest bliss." 1 These words, which are 
used of deep sleep, exclude the thought of a yet higher 
state. 

It was first later on, with the rise of the Yoga system, 
that in the yoga n state of die soul gained recognition, 
which was exalted above deep sleep, inasmuch as that 
union with Brahman and the supreme bliss associated 
therewith, which manifests itself in deep sleep apart from 
continued individual consciousness retaining its memory 
even after waking, is realised in the yoga together with 
complete maintenance of the waking individual conscious¬ 
ness. This distinction between the yoga and deep sleep 
is very clearly described by G&udupadit 

A? eternal ehrmgtless kaywliidge, 

Not distinct frum that whidli is kimw^ 

Brmhumn is uver known,— 

By the eienml is the eternal known. 

This process ccnshrta in t kl^ 

The irreafotibk aupphif^iuri 
Of nil raoTCmmits di the spirit,— 

It ia otherwise in det-p fcleep. 


1 Bph, I. 3 3A 


* Mfinnlukvii-K. 3, H3 f. 
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Tht: spirit givts light in deep sleep, 
But when iuppmssfeij it gives na light, 
It UtiOmea BrsihniAii, tliu l-jjrle.-s, 

Thu Bale and tstim light of krn^wlolgn. 


Tbia suppression of consciousness of objects and union 
with the eternal knowing subject which is brought about 
bj the yoga and is coincident with absolute wakefulness, 
is designated as the '‘fourth" state of tile atman by the 
side of waking dreaming and deep sleep ; as caturlha* or, 
adopting the ancient Vedie and therefore more formal 
word for Catiurtha, as iurtya ;* and in the latter case lujth 
41 the turhja ” (sc. uima, mass.) and also '* the turtyam" (sc. 
sthanam, neut.) were employed. Since this state forma 
in fact a part of tlie yoga system, we shall learn more 
of it in detail in our discussion of the latter in a later 
connection, and here we propose merely to cite the 
passages in which the doctrine of the turfya makes its 
first appearance. This conception is undoubtedly antici¬ 
pated by the ancient doctrine of the four feet of Brahman 
in his character of Gayutrf• 8 but the oldest passages m 
which the iurtya is announced as a fourth distinct state of 
the at man arc Mind. 7 and Maitjfc 6. 19, 7. 11. Of these 
the passages from the Maitr. Up, (appendix) would seem 
to be the later, since they assume the turhja state as 
already known, which is not the case in Mfind. 7, In the 
latter also the technical term turhja is still missing, and 
in its place caturtha is once employed. This passage, of 
which later writers make much use, runs as follows 

“ Knowing neither within nor without nor yet on the 
two sides, nor again consisting throughout of knowledge, 
neither known nor unknown,—invisible, intangible, in¬ 
comprehensible, indescribable, unthinkable, inexpressible, 
founded solely on the certainty of its own self, effacing the 


' Hfijjd. 7 . 

» ChiVnil. a 12 , a IS, 4. 6-S, Briil. a. 14, where the 

if Binjadjf fa tihil. 


a Al&o fun^a. 

Very turfya 
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entire expanse of the universe, tranquil, blissful, timeless, 
—that is the fourth (caiurtha) quarter, that is the fttmun, 
that we must know." 

The best exposition is given by the pertinent strophes 
of Gaudapada : 1 — 

Neither of truth nor un truth, 

Neither of nor anotiacT 

la FirdjEt*. (dump Bleep) ever conBcioiiu, 

The fourth (fu^o) views everything etumnlly 

In the refi^al m recognise plurality 
Thu Fr&jfui Mid thy fourth ure eqnul ; 

Yet FrdjMa lies in slumber like n germ, 

The fourth knows no gl amber. 

Bruanis and sleep belong so the two finst, 

A iLreatnT^.-iH sleep ia the possession nf the Frdjnfl, 

Neither Jrv^ms nor sleup doe* he who known It 
Ascribe to the fourth. 

The dimmer':* knowledge is felie* 

The alee per knowH nothing at all, 

Both go ufuray, where all this vanishe. 1 : 

There the fourth state is reached. 

In the worlds illusion tbtt has no beginning 
Thu soul sleeps; when it awakes 
Then there awakes in it the eternal. 

Timulesa and free from dreams and Bleep. 

Assuming tliis doctrine of the turtya in its description 
of the yoga. the passage Maitr. 6. 19 urges the “ keeping 
under of the individual soul called prana in that which 
is called turyttm" m , and in 7. 11 assigns the four states 
ot the iitman to the four feet of puruaha (one of which is 
composed oi all living beings, while three are immortal in 
heaven),’ in such a way that waking, dreaming and deep 
sleep form the one foot, the tarty a the three others:— 

Ho who la in the tyt, b who is in the Jr<.-Ani f 
llm who is in dtup f l^ep ? and he who is supreme!— 

TIksc nru his four varieriBS, 

Yet the greatest is the fourth- 


1 L If-lfl, 


; Rigv% 5K) r 3, 
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A ^uartdp i>f lirnlmtaH is in Lhrec.. 

itre in the ^ 

In ^Knltr to taald inuh und delLm-juti 
Tliti great &uU Lc^ime L^foM* 


From Liter passages on the tur'iya 1 we propose to 
mention only thu amplificfttnons of Nririmhottsiatfip. Up 2 
iind S, where the conception is further refined, and four 
degrees «J turijaalso are distinguished, viz,—old,anujnatH 

T aVthdft< fP*• universe,enlightening 
the mind, spirituality, in difference) } of which the three 
first are fiftdl constantly affected by "deep sleep, dreamt 
and siioer dj^idn." and only avitalpa, the entire oLHte° 
ration of all distinction. purified from every taint of the 
world is, as turlya-ivrtya, the fourth of the fourth " 
pure, absolute thought 

1 cp, UraEnuu Up. s', SarvflptniahiUa. 6, Haaiiift Up. a. 


FOURTH PART OF THE SYSTEM OF THE 
U1M NISH ADS 


ESCHATOLOGY, OR THE DOCTRINE OF TRANSMIGRA 
i ins AND EMANCIPATION, INC 1.1 DING THK U AY 
J HITHER (PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY) 

NI\, TraMjji&Ration of the Soi'L 

1. Philosophical Significance of the Doctrine of 
Trm&miff ration 

What becomes of men after death ? This question loads 
ils t0 t,iai doctrine which, if not the most significant in 
the Indian conception of the universe, is yet certainly the 
most original and influential, the doctrine of the trans¬ 
migration of the soul, which from Upauishad time? down 
to the present has held a foremost position in Indian 
thought, and exercises still the greatest practical influence.* 
Mankind, as Sankara somewhere expresses it/ is like a 
plant. Like this it springs up, develops, and returns 
Anally to the earth. Not entirely, however. But as the 
seed of the plant survives, so also at death the works of a 
roan remain as n seed which, sown afresh in the realm of 

’ Its ■ If “P IJr 1 “• December 16&2 an old Pandit almost naked. who 

apiinmched me groping his wav, Thay told me Unit Iiu was comijlstulr 
MHf , rwt kumvinjd that he bad betii bliqd frvsuj IdriFtp I with 

iisrn, imd asked by whm luifortuitiitc ^cidsnt tlii= W M iij-ht hud o*m& u.pai\ 
JiLin. [mimed lately jim] Avitlioiit ihuming any s i fit whatever of 
t jl fin h w lt wnA ready to la is tlpcf :—id apn:d\ i , „-4. janfimni 

f. ii-j-, ■■ by nomt iTiiiit (Committed bi n funner birub , 11 
* On litiiL [imcLLi :L 2 . l r 3-1, AIR 411 lrct|tiQuUy. 
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ignorance, gives rise to u new existence in exact correspon¬ 
dence with his character. Each life with all its actions 
and suffering is on the one hand the inevitable conse¬ 
quence of the actions of a former birth, and conditions 
on the other hand by the actions commit ted in it the 
next succeeding life. This conviction begets not only a 
real consolation in the sufferings of existence, which are 
universally seen to be self-inflicted, but is also a powerful 
incentive to habitual right conduct, and the instances 
from Indian epic and dramatic poetry are numerous in 
which a sufferer propounds the question, What crime 
most I have committed in u former birth ? and adds 
immediately the reflection, I will sin no more to bring 
upon myself grievous suffering in a future existence. 

This conception, mythical as it is, nevertheless contains 
a germ of philosophical truth, which it is yet difficult to 
draw out in detail. For, properly speaking, the entire 
question “ What becomes of us after death if " is in¬ 
admissible, and if anyone could give us the full and 
correct answer we should be quite unable to understand 
it For it would presuppose an intuition of things apart 
from space, time and causality, to which, us forms of 
perception, our knowledge is for ever limited. If we 
determine, however, to do violence to truth, and to con¬ 
ceive in terras of space that which is without space, the 
timeless to terms of rime, the causeless from the point 
of dew of causality, then we may to the question, 
“What becomes of us after death?' 1 {which is ft3 it 
stands incorrectly put, because it assumes the forms of 
time) give three answers, inasmuch as we have only the 
choice lie tween (1) annihilation, (2) eternal retribution 
in heaven and hell, and (3) transmigration. The first 
supposition is in conflict not only with a man’s self-love, 
but with the innate certainty more deeply rooted than all 
knowledge of our metaphysical lieing as subject to no 
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birth or dissolution. The second supposition, which 
opens up the prospect of eternal reward nr punishment 
for am existence so brief and liable to error, so exposed to 
nil the accidents of upbringing and environment, is con¬ 
demned at once by the unpant 1 bled disproportion in 
which cause turd effect here stand to one another. And 
for the empirical solution of the problem (itself strictly 
speaking inadmissible) only the third supposition remains, 
that our existence is continued after death in other forms, 
other conditions of space and time, that it is therefore in 
a certain sense a transmigration. The well-know ti argu¬ 
ment of Kant also, which bases immortality on the realisa¬ 
tion of the moral law implanted in us, a result only 
attainable by an infinite process of approximation, tells 
not for immortality in the usual sense, but for trans¬ 
migration. 

Although therefore the doctrine of the soul's migration 
is not absolute philosophical truth, it is nevertheless a 
myth which represents a truth for ever inconceivable for 
us, and is accordingly a valuable substitute for the latter. 
Could we abstract from it the mental framework of space, 
rime and causality, we should have the complete truth. 
We should then discern that the unceasing return of the 
soul is realised not in the future and in other regions, hut 
here already, and in the present, hut that this “ here” is 
everywhere, and this “present” is eternal. 

These views agree essentially with those of the later 
Vedanta, which clings to belief in transmigration. This 
belief however, is valid only for the exoteric apanl 
vidija ; for the esoteric pard vidyd, the reality of the 
soul’s migration bills to the ground with the reality of tlie 
universe. 

We propose now to endeavour to trace the origin of 
this remarkable doctrine in the light of the Vedic texts. 
We must first, however, guard against a misunderstanding. 
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When it ig said occaafonaUy of the fathers that they 
“move along, adopting the external form of birds"; or 
when the soul of the Buddhist mother at death enters 
into a female jackal iu order to warn her sou on his 
journey of the unhealthy forest; when the dead pass into 
an insect that buzzes round the last resting-place of the 
hones; or when the father's creep into the roots of plants ; l 
these are popular representations, which are on a level 
with the entrance of the Vet&la into the corpse, or the 
yogi ns animating of several bodies, but have nothing to 
do with belief in transmigration. They have as little 
to do with any such doctrine as the undent Egyptian 
idea that the dead can return and assume any form at 
pleasure (which Herodotus in ii. 1*23 seems to interpret 
erroneously of the soul’s migration), or the seven women 
in Goethe's poem, who appear by night as seven were¬ 
wolves. Superstitious ideas like these have existed 
amongst all peoples and at all times, but do not imply 
belief in transmigration, nor have they given rise to 
such teaching, least of all in India. Indeed, they have 
exercised scarcely any influence upon it; since, as we 
shall show, the theory of transmigration rests on the con¬ 
viction of due recompense awarded to good and evil 
works, and this was at first conceived as future. Only 
later, for reasons which the texts disclose to us, was it 
transferred from an imaginary future into the present 
life. If therefore this recompense involves at times exist¬ 
ence as un animal or plant, this is merely an incidental 
consequence on which do stress ia laid from first to last: 
though it is true that this circumstance appeared to the 
opponents of the doctrine from the very beginning to be¬ 
lts especial characteristic, and has called forth their derision 
since the limes of Xenophanes.* 

1 Ohluulwig, Bdigim 4a 1'ViE*, pp. 5IS3. &81 f. 

* Lriog. L, S. 38. 
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2. Ancient Yedic Eschatology 

In ho Vedlc text curlier than the Upanishads can the 
doctrine of the soul’s transmigration be certainly traced, 
although the Upamshads themselves ascribe it even to 
the Rigveda. The artificial manner however in which 
this is done is in favour of the view that we have to do 
with a doctrine of recent origin, for which a confirmation 
was sought (ii the musicut sacred texts. Three passages 
have tu be considered. 

Tn Brill. 1, 4, 10 it is said of Ymnadeva, the poet of 
Rigveda IV., that he (by virtue of a xd&tra-drishti, an 
inspired conception, as B&dnrayana says, 1 quoting this 
instance) recognised himself as Brahman; and as a proof 
of his knowledge of Brahman alleged Ilia acquaintance 
with his former births as Marin and Surya :—Knowing 
this, Yamadeva the rishi began : s — 

l was gnee Mann, I wua onre the &unj* 

More clearly in Ait. 2, 4 the authority of Vamadeva 
is invoked in order to prove that a third birth after death 
follows on the first birth (as a child), and the second 
birth (by spiritual education) :—“ After lie has completed 
what he hits to do, and has become old, he departs hence ; 
departing hence, he is once more born; this is his third 
birth. Therefore &tys the rishi: *— 

While yet faming in my nintber's wbiuli, 

1 have i^aritti ill cJei± biitlis uf ; 

llul a hmidrtil iron lotirt^ca held me kick* 

Yai like 1% hawk of swift iltght I Lad tscajHMl awny. 

So Vrimadeva spake though he still Jay thus in his 
mother's womb.' 1 The quotation from the hymn of 
\ amadeva admits of interpretation here only if we under- 
1 L X, 30. s 5ig V . IV. SB. T- 1 fiSjjT. IV. 27.1. 
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stand by the hawk the soul, and by the iron fortresses 
the bodies through which it wanders. 1 

That neither quotation of Vamavedi has anything to 
do with the doctrine of the souls transmigration, needs no 
elaborate proof In the first Indra glorifies his magical 
power, which enables him to assume all manner of forms." 
In the second is depicted the cunning hawk of Indra 
already in his mothers womb, os ho leaves his fortified 
dwelling-place, in order to fetch the soma from heaven ; 
or perhaps the wise soma Itself relates how it, borne away 
by the hawk from Its lion strongholds, "as a hawk” {i,e, 
carried by it) comes down to earth. 

At first sight the doctrine in question appears to he 
more closely related to a third quotation. In the great 
transmigration test It is said in a reference to the way of 
the gods : 11 And thou hast indeed, failed to comprehend 
the word of the seer, who speaks thus :■—- 

Ttte way*, I heard, there are. for nH'ii h 

Thi: vf*>- uf the fntliura flu'! the way of the gwis; 

Oii tbe latter evErytlibg 

ThM moves buLwetTi fjithur and EdothHr. 311 

This translation is correct in the sense of the Upiuii- 
shnd, but not in the sense of the original, which is found 
j fl 83. 15 (overlooked by all former translators) 

in a hymu celebrating Agni in his twofold character as 
sun by day and fire by night. Tn view of this connection, 
it can hardly be doubtful that by the two ways that 
unite all that moves between earth and heaven day and 
night are to be understood, and thus the passage is to lie 
rendered " I have heard from my forefathers dint there 
are tun ways alike for gods and men/' They are all 
subject to the laws of day and night, 

1 cp, BriTi. 2- 5. IS. 

S e P- b l fi T -11. JIS, Intho mdyiiLfiih pvrurivn’ Imie. 

3 UfiL. 6. g, 3, 
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The hymns of the Rigveda therefore know nothing yet 
ot a migration of the soul, but beach for the good a con¬ 
tinued existence with the gods under the control of Yama, 
for the evi] a journey only dimly indicated into the abyss. 
The standpoint of the Atharva hymns and of the 
Bivihmanas is the same; only that the conception of a 
recompense for works is carried out in detail This re¬ 
compense however lies always solely in the future, and in 
the Uponishads for the first time is transferred into the 
present. A brief glance at the ancient Vedic eschatology 
will confirm this. 

Immortal life with the gods is represented in many 
hymns of the Rigveda, especially the older, as a 
peculiar gift ot the grace of the gods, to confer which 
Agui/ the Manila,* M itra-Vanina, 3 Soma/ and other 
gods arc entreated, and which is offered in particular 
to the generous worshipper* Later on it is Yams, 
the first man, who has found the way for many descend¬ 
ants to that glorious height, and who there sits enthroned 
as the gatherer together of men/ In order to attain to 
him, the soul must successfully pass by the two spotted 
four-eyed broad-nosed dogs of Yania, 7 which apparently 
guard the entrance to the heavenly world and do not 
admit everyone. Here is probably to be found the first 
trace ol a judgement- of the dead, as it is put into practice 
by Yama in the late Indian eschatology. Elsewhere® 
to these dogs is assigned the office of wandering up and 
down amongst men, and drugging off those appointed to 
die. According to X, 165. 4 ihe dove [knpotd) is Yuma’s 
messenger of death. Mention it; made also 0 of the fetters 
or the catch-net {[Xidbiftam) of Yama, so that for the 

* J 31. 7 . * V. SS. 1 . * V. G3. 2 . *1. 91.1. 

* priadti «j An jpit-cAufi, etc., 1. 125. S-&. 

'' •>a%UHWw/arld,iwi™ p X. 14. I f. 

' X. 14. 10. * X. 14. 12. » X. 97. 1C. 
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singers of the Rigvedu lie already represents also ihe 
terrors of i loath. Usually however in these older times 
Yuma is conceived its lIic ruler in the kingdom of the 
blessed, as lie sits enthroned afar, 1 in the midst of heaven* 
in the bosom of the ruddy morning, 3 in the highest 
heaven,’ in eternal light* There lie sits, drinking with 
the gods, under a tree with fair foliage,® there the dead 
gather around him, in order to see Yam a, or Vanina; 7 
they leave imperfection behind them, and return to 
their true home * to the pasturage of whk h no one will 
again rob them,'' where the weak is no longer subject to 
the strong, 10 where in immortal life in association with 
Yuma they “delight themselves at the banquet” with the 
gods. 11 Stress has frequently been laid on the sensuous 
character which is thus borne by the ancient Vedic pictures 
of the future life. Rut on this point it may be remarked 
that a conception of the joy of heaven on the analogy 
of that of earth is natural to man and inevitable (so fur 
as he shrinks from an absolute denial of its existence); 
that even Jesus represents the kingdom of heaven as a 
festal gathering, where they sit down to table, 1 * and drink 
wine; 19 and that even a JJuute or a Milton could not 
choose but borrow all the colours for their pictures from 
this world of earth. In other respects great differences 
are shown in the ancient Vedic descriptions of the other 
world, varying indeed according to the individual 
character of the poet,—from the fancy of the poet of 
Atharvnv 4. 34, that runs riot in a vulgar sensuality 
(who indeed already sufficiently reveals his disposition by 

1 1. 38. ]& *X. 15.7, 

4 Yilj. SanAi. ]£- f>|. AthnrvQY. ]&, 2_ 4S r 

I IX, !I3, 7i * X m u 1 X. 14 7. 

* Mtpiy* arfl-iJyjcm pumir mtiim tJi i, X 10. fL 

9 X r 14 % in Aiharviir. 3. 2$. 3. 

II fodhawMam nadsnJi, Ri^v, X. 14 10, Aikin-hiv. 18. 4. U\ etci 
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the manner in which he praises his rice-pap and the 
gift of it to the Brahmans; the whole might almost be 
regarded as a parody} s to the more spiritual perception 
of the beautiful verses, Rigv. IX 113, 7—11, of which we 
give a rendering with the omission of the refrain :— 

7. The kingdom uf ingsh^uMible liytu, 

Whence is- derived ijjt rndtiucf of tk sun p 
To this Iciiigclqiii tta 4 jal>ort ute a 
Eternal, undying. 

S, There, where Yann wts enthroned as feitip. 

Among the holiest of the heavenly world. 

VV F liL A re ever living water streams* 

Tiiere suffer me to dwell immorLnl 

9. Where we may wuudbr LindiiturhecI at will,. 

Where the third loftiest heaven spreads lu vault, 

Where art* wfllmn Ailed with light, 

There suffer me to dwell iiuroartAL 

10, Wheto ia longing and tins wiunmAtum of lending, 

Where the other aide of the sun is eeen, 

Where is refreshment and satiety, 

There suffer me to dwell immortal 

11. Where bliss resides and felicity, 

Where joy beynud joy dwells* 

Whun Lhe ending of desire ia sLUled, 

Then? suffer me to dwell iumiartoL 

There also “the fathers” dwell in company with the 
gods, and like them are invoked to draw near and partake 
of the sacrifice. To the lathers as well as to the gods are 
ascribed, the wonders of creation, 1 the adornment- of the 
sky with stars/ the bringing forth of the sun/ etc. They 
therefore stand generally on an equality with the gods* 
and though occasionally there is found as early as the 
ljtigveda * tin indication of a different abode of the fathers, 
no distinction of different degrees of blessedness, such as a 


2 t 


1 RigT. viii. 4a 1 a 

* X, 107* L 
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later text assumes for the fathers, the unbegotten gods and 
the gods of creation, 1 is as yet recognise'!. 

Of the fate of the wicked obscure indications only are 
contained .u the Rigveda, They a re '‘predestined for that 
abyssmal place," - are hurled by Indra and Si nnn into the 
pit, 4 or into bottomless darkness, 4 into the grave, 6 or into 
the outer darkness." Perhaps also the expression should be 
quoted “ the blind darkness" (andham tmnita) frequently 
employed by the Upanishads," into which already, accord I tig 
to liigv. X. 89. 15, 103. 12, the demons are to be plunged. 
They however do not understand by the u joyless regions 
veiled in blind darkness " into which the ignorant pass after 
death an imaginary hell, but tins world in which we live. 

The eschatological views of the Kigveda meet us 
further developed in the hymns of the Atharvavcdn 
and in the Br/ihmenus. More exact accounts are given 
of the fate of the good and the wicked. Verses such as 
Atharvav. 5. 19, I}, 13 remind us already of the later 
descriptions of hell:— 

Thee* who ppit at Brahmans, 

Or crust on them tihfi mu-cug of the nose^ 

They .4 it tln^re in jhxjIs of blood, 

Chewing their hair for foot|. 

The tern flint rolled down from hfc ejes t 
Bewailing himself, tormentod* 

Which the guds sjjiiT ae ihcLr drink, 

Such mb appointed for thti^ torturur of EriJimjiuFc 

In greater detail the BrAlimanas describe “ tbe world 
of the pious 1 ’ h)l r a). 3 These rise again in 

1 Brill. 4 3. 33, Taitt, 2_ 81 

- idam padum ajmtaltM gqlrkirmn, R\gv< IV, 5 . 5, 

a rffer^ Vll 104 3. 4 uudrci^iWitiKtini \b. 

1 kart* i, J3£, 73. £. * X, 152. 4. 

f B r ik 4. 4 10 L* 3. a. Ifi; q>. KhtL L 3, 

* Tteexpm&iau occurs only um si in the Rjgroin, X. Iff. 4, but afUrwanH 
eluincLemticAlly, Income? mora ntid mor* common, Yiij* Smith. 18 , ■&£, 
Athaiw. 3 2g, ^ 0. 5 r l r II. L 17, I& 3. 71, eld. 
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ilie other world, their body complete with ail its limbs 
and joints fevrmtanii, mrraiuja, wwipartt*)} This 
new body is stronger, and in the other world in pro¬ 
portion to the faithfulness with which they have observed 
the rites of sacrifice, many of the pious need to take food 
onee only in fourteen days, in four, six or twelve months, 
or a hundred years, or fondly they are able altogether tn 
dispense with it." Fling they live in perpetual intercourse, 
in fellowship with the worlds and with living beings 
{fmtujyam. mlokatu, sar&^ttd), with the gods, wit'll 
Adifcya," with Agni, \ aruna and India, 4 or even with the 
impersonal Brahman. 5 In Satap. Br. 10. 5. 4, 15 indeed 
it is said already of the wise“ He himself is free 
troni desires, has gained all that he desires, no longer 
does desire (entice) him to anything. Concerning this 
is the verse :■— 


By they climb upwiml^ 

Thither* where desire is quendnit], 

No agcrificml gift readier £liUli«ir t 
Nor penADce of thy ignorant. 

For that world cannot be won by sacrificial gifts nor by 
asceticism by the man who does not know this; for only 
to him who knows this does that state belong.” Here 
already in place of works and asceticism knowledge makes 
its appearance, and in harmony with this emancipation 
instead of the glory of heaven. Transmigration therefore 
is not presupposed, 4 for there is no mention of trans- 
ttugmtion earlier than the Upanishads. Probably how¬ 
ever tlie germs of it are latent iUrcady in the Brrihmunas, 
as we propose now to show. 

1 Aihnivav. u. 3 . 3» 8’itap, Br. 4. a. 1, t, 11. 1. », fi r IS. S, 3 . 31. 

* Br - 1!} - 1- S- < 1 Ait. Br. 3. 44, TuiU, Br. 3. 10. 0. 11, 

* *«*». iJr. 3. Or - 1 . a. * S'atoji. Br. 11. 4. 4. 2. 

A.i Weber ossimiw. Xiituhr. tJ. 1). M. G-, is. 130. 
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3. The of the Doctrine of Tt vt nsniifp ation 

fhe chief aim m! the Brahman as i_s to prescribe the 
;iets of ritual, ami to offer for their accomplishment a 
manifold reward, and at the same time sufferings and 
punishment for their omission. While they defer rewards 
tia well as punishments partly to the other world, in place 
of the ancient Vedic conception of an indiscriminate 
felicity of the pious, the idea of recompense is formulated, 
involving the necessity of setting before the departed 
different degrees of compensation in the other world pro¬ 
portionate to their knowledge and actions. Since how¬ 
ever rite oldest form of punishment among all peopl.es in 
a natural state is revenge, this recompense also consists 
originally in the doing to us in the other world of the 
very same good and evil which we have done to anyone 
in this. I'his theory is realistically expressed in the 
words of Satap. Br. 12. 9. 1. 1;—“For ■whatever food 
a man cats in this world, by the very same is he eaten 
again {j>rctiy~atti) in the other.” A second proof is 
furnished by the narrative in Satap. Br. 11. 6. 1 of the 
vision of the punishment in the other world which wns per¬ 
mitted to Blirigu ; and we may entirely assent to the view 
of Weber, 1 who was the first to discuss this question, when 
be explains the liturgical interpretation of this vision as a 
subsequent addition of the Brahman author. Removing 
this there is left as the kernel, that Blirigu in the different 
regions sees men shrieking aloud, by whom other men 
shrieking arc hewn in pieces limb by limb, chopped up 
and consumed with the words :—“Thus have they done 
to us in yonder world, and so we do to them again in 
this world.” When the vision concludes with the black 
man with yellow ej’es and the judge's staff In his hand, 
at whose side stand beautiful and ugly women (good and 
1 ZtiUtL d, D. M. a. Is. 237 f. 
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evil worts), assuredly no doubt is left as to Its original 
meaning. 

From the primitive doctrine of retribution, as this 
extract preserved accidentally in a later Brahmann text 
exhibits it, the idea of an equalising justice may have 
been developed by degrees, os it appears in S'atap. 
Bi\ 11. 2. 7. 33 :—“ For they lay it (the good and evil) 
on the scales in yonder world ; and whichever of the two 
sinks down, that will he follow, whether it lie the good 
or the evil,” Not all, according to a somew hat different 
view, find the way to the heavenly world: 1 —'‘Many a 
man may fail to find his place when he departs hence, 
but bewildered by the fire (at, the corpse burning), and 
clouded by the smoke, he fails to find out Ms place,” 
Others are kept at a distance from the world of the 
fathers for a longer or shorter time by their misdeeds : 1 — 
“Whosoever threatens (a Brahman) he shall atone for it 
with a hundred (years); he who lays violent hands on 
him with a thousand; but he who sheds his blood shall 
not find the world of the fathers for as many years as 
the grains of dust number that are moistened by its 
streams. Therefore men should not threaten a Br&hman, 
or lay hands on him, or abed his blood, for there is 
involved in it so great an offence/' Here the “world of 
the fat here” seems still, as in the Kigveda, to present 
itself before the mind as the highest goal. In course of 
time however a distinction arose between the way of the 
gods and the way of the fathers, 3 and similarly between 
the world of the gods ns the abode of the blessed and 
the world of the fa there as the place of retribution. 
Precisely again as m the later doctrine of transmigration 
it is said that the entrance to the heavenly world lies in 
the north-east* and the entrance to the w r orkl of the 

“ Tain. Br. 3. 10. U. 1. * Tditt. Swnh- S. & 10. 2L 

3 AUmnaVr IS. I2 t etc, 4 S’&l&p, Bf, G r & & 4. 
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fathers in the south-west, 1 a distinction which is of all 
the more importance because it is found in two different 
passages, and is therefore not to he ascribed to an 
incidental process of systematising. Every man is born 
in the world fashioned by himself 2 We hear of an 
“immortality" which lasts only a hundred years; 3 and 
that he who sacrifices to the gods “ does not gain so great 
a world as he who sacrifices to the Utman/’ * In another 
text it is said that “ day and night (time) consume in 
yonder world tire worth (of good works) for him who does 
riot know this " ; 6 and Nue'iketas solicits as hia second 
wish the imperishableness (akdtUi) of good worts. 4 
W ith especial frequency do we meet with the fear that, in¬ 
stead of t he hoped for immortality [amritatram, the 11 not- 
dying-auy-more-ness") a renewed death (punartntfityu, 
death over again) may await man in the other world, 
and to avoid this all kinds of means are provided. “He 
who builds up or knows the Nac iketas fire, he escapes 
renewed death/' * “ He who celebrates the day of the 

equinox, be overcomes hunger and renewed death/' * " He 
therefore who knows this escape from death in the 
agnihotram is delivered from renewed death";* “The 
yn.jctmAna, who builds up the fire, becomes the divinity 
of the fire, and vanquishes thereby renewed death,” 19 
“He who knows how hunger flees before food, thirst 
before drink, misfortune before happiness, darkness before 
light, death before immortality, before him all these lice, 
aud lie escapes renewed death." 11 A like escape is his 
w r hu builds up the fire in the appointed way, 13 offers nn 
appointed sacrifice, ,a in the appointed wav studies the 


1 S-'afiji. Br, 13. F. 1, 3. 

I S'hEaji, Hr. 10. 1. b. 4. 

5 Tsiit, Hr, 3. 10. 11.5. 
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Veda. 1 Thus “escape from renewed death” 'becomes 
Hu ally a stereotyped formula, 1 which is occasionally 
employed even where it seems to give no meaning." We 
meet it even in the texts of the older UpanishadsHe 
escapes recurrent death who knows that death is his own 
self,lift t sacrifices to the at man avail," that there is a 
water to quench the fire of death," that the wind is the 
stun and substance of all 7 That this renewed death is 
to be understood of a repeated dying in the other world 
h taught especially by two passages:—“Accordingly lie 
brings his fathers, who are mortal, to a condition of 
immortality, and causes them who are mortal to rise 
again from out of the condition of immortality; in 
truth, he who knows this averts renewed death from his 
fathers/’" “They then who know this or do this work 
rise again after death, and when they rise again they rise 
to immortality ; but they who do not. know this or fail to 
do this work rise again after death, and become again and 
again its prey." 8 From the parallel which this passage 
draws between immortality and recurrent death it is clear 
that the hitter also is not to be understood as trans¬ 
migration, but only of a resurrection and repeated death 
in the other world. It was only necessary however to 
transfer that renewed death from an imaginary future 
world into the present in order to arrive at the doc- 
trine of transmigration. This takes place first in the 
Upanishads, ami the reasons that led to this last step 
will not evade ns. Ilcre it is only necessary to remark 
further that not all the Upanisliad texts know or recoguise 
a transmigration of souls, und when it is said in brih. 
1. 5. 16,—“The world of men is to he gained only 
through a son, not at all by works; by works the world 

* S'iitup. Br, 11.6. 6. 6. M0.6A.Jf. a 12. 0.3, II. 

* Brill. I* s. 7. * Bpli. i. ft. 2. * Brill, =*, *. ia 

f Bph. 3. 3, i. s S'jiLip. Br, 12. 0, 3.12. ’ Satnp. Br. 10. 1. 3, I 1 r. 
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of the fathers is gained, by knowledge the world of the 
gods, this test also knows nothing as yet of a trans¬ 
migration, unless it is to be considered as a protest 
against the new up-start dogma. Similarly passages like 
Brih. 1. 4. 15 (good works come at last to nought) and 
3. 8, 10 (sacrifice and asceticism win only finite reward) 
ftre still to be understood of an exhaustion of the value of 
works in the other world. 


4. Origin of the Doctrine oj Ti'cinsDiigra lion 

The chief text that sots forth the doctrine of 
transmigration, on which almost all subsequent texts arc 
dependent, is found in a twofold recension for the most 
part in verbal agreement with one another. These 
passages are CMnd. 5- 3-10 and Brill. 6- 2. 1 The Indian 
authorities call it the doctrine of the five fires {pa%c-dg~ 
nimdyd). It is a combination of two different parts,* the 
doctrine of the five fires (in a narrower sense)® and the 
doctrine of the twu ways. 4 While reserving these two 
names for the two parts, we propose here and in the 
sequel to term the combination of the two briefly the 
chief text, J 


It is remarkable in the first place that a text of such 
supreme importance For nil that follows is found in Brih. 
6. J only ui an appendix {kMlakawIam). and not in the 
two chief di visions of this Upaniskad, the madhulwtdam 6 
and the 1 qjh&valfchi/akixnclani . 8 When these two were 
collected, and later on combined with one another, it 
must surely have been still unknown ; for why otherwise 
should it have been passed over, when later on it ginned 
the admission which its importance demanded? This of 


1 cp. Satap. Br. 14. £ 1. 

| *P- DttLsen, Upin., f r 137 J. p where this has 
1 Chimi- ft 4. 1-5- 9, 6- ]_j 
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itself proves that the text is of late origin and a secondary 
product; still more so Jo its contents. 

This so-called chief text teaches a double retribution, 
once by reward and punishment in the other world, and 
again by rebirth upon earth, This feature is evidently 
primitive, and is nothing more than a combination of the 
traditional future recompense found in the Veda with the 
novel recompense of the transmigration doctrine. We 
must therefore look for the original doctrine where it 
appears by itself alone and apart from combination with 
the ancient Vedic recompense in the other world. This 
leads us again to the Yaj naval kliya sectio ns, 1 in which we 
have already ao often fount! the earliest form of 1'panishad 
doctrine. In them we can still observe the origin of the 
doctrine of the soul’s transmigration, together with the 
motives prompting it. According to a conception which 
is likewise already ancient Vedic, existing by the side of 
that usually current and hardly reconcilable with it, the 
eye of a man at death goes to the sun, his breath to the 
wind, his speech to the fire, his limbs to the different 
parts of the universe. With these thoughts already 
expressed in Rigv. X. 16, 3, and further expanded in 
S'atap. Br. 10. 3. 3, 8, is connected the passage which we 
here quote in fall, since it gives expression for the first 
time, as far as our knowledge goes, to the thought of the 
souls transmigration, which it regards as a great mystery ; 
find at the same time it enables us to recognise the motive 
which led to this transference of the retribution from the 
future world to the present. 

'i ajiiavalkhya/ so be (the son of Ritabhaga) spake, 
‘when after a man's death his speech enters into the fire, 
his breath into the wind, his eye into the sun, his mantis 
into the moon, his ear into the pole, his body into the 
earth, his at man into the aka*'a (space), the hair of his 

1 B[ik3-4. 
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body into herbs, the hair of his head into trees, his blood 
and seed into water,—where then does the man remain ? ' 
Yajnavjilkhya answered : —■ ‘ Take my hand, A it ablings, 
my good friend ; on this matter we must come to an 
understanding alone by ourselves, not here in the 
company.’ Then they two went aside, and conferred 
with one another] and what they said that was work, 
and what they commended that was work. In truth, a 
man becomes good by good works, evil by evil works.” 1 

In the last words the motive which lies at the basis 
of the doctrine of transmigration is dearly expressed. Jt 
is the great moral difference of character, existing from 
birth, upon which the singers of the fiigveda had a 1 ready 
pondered,® uud which the philosopher explains in our 
passage on the hypothesis that a man has already existed 
once before his birth, and that his inborn character is the 
fruit and consequence of Ins previous action. 

Yfijnavalkhya expresses himself more dearly still in 
another well-known passage. 3 Here immediately niter the 
departure of the soul from the body has been described it 
is said :■—“ Then his knowledge and works take him by 
the hand, and liis former experience (pdrvaprft?titi). As 
a caterpillar, after it has reached the tip of a leaf, makes a 
beginning upon another, and draws itself over towards it, 
so the soul also, after it has shaken off the body, and freed 
itself from ignorance {i.e, empirical existence), makes u 
beginning upon another, and draw's itself over towards 
it. As the goldsmith takes the material from a piece of 
carving, and from it chisels out another newer, fairer 
form, so also this soul, after it has shaken off the body 
and rid itself of ignorance, fashions for itself another 
newer, fairer form, whether it be of the fathers or the 
Gandimrvas, or the gods or Prajapati, or Brahman or other 
living beings, ... in proportion as a man consists now of 
1 Bfili. b. ± 13. 5 R£gy, x. 117, s, 1 Brit, i 4. s-e. 
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tliis or that, just as he acts, just as he behaves, so will he 
be bora. He who does good will be bom good, he who 
does evil will be bom evil; he becomes holy by holy 
deeds, evil by evil. Therefore, in truth, it is said: 1 — 
1 Man is altogether and throughout composed of desire 
(lama ); in proportion to his desire so is his discretion 
(kratu), in proportion, to his discretion so he performs nets 
(hirma), in proportion to his acts so does it result to 
him.' On tliis subject is the verse :— 

To tlaa& Lc clings after Lhut he striven with deed$, 

Bj which LJi! iirntr man Flint hsa holJ fast; 

lie who \ilu arrived at Llie final gwit 
Of the deed^ which he here cwuiniist 
He retitrr^ from jonder world again 
Back to this wurld vi work* 

This is the experience of those who feel desire 
(him ayamdna )," 

This passage does not yet recognise a twofold 
retribution, in a future world and again upon earth, 
but only one by transmigration. Immediately after 
death the soul enters into a new body, in accordance 
with its good or evil deeds. This is shown nut only by 
the illustration of the caterpillar, which as soon us it has 
eaten up one leaf transfers itself to another, but also by the 
fact that the sphere of transmigration Is extended through 
the worlds of men, fathers and gods up to PrajSpati and 
the personal Brail man, that- consequently the worlds of 
the fathers and the gods cannot be set apart, as according 
to the later theory, for a recompense by the side and inde¬ 
pendent of that by transmigration, ft would be otherwise 
it in the appended verse we were obliged with Sankara to 
understand jmfjiya antam as bhtihtm jJtalmn :—“After 
ihat he has enjoyed (in the other world) the fruit of his 
deeds, he returns from that world to this world of action.” 

! cp. S'awp. Hr. 10. 6. 3. 1, Chiod. 3. 14, 1. 
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In that case the verse {which under any circumstances 
is a later addition) would be in contra diction with the pre¬ 
ceding words. It may however very well mean :—“ After 
that he has finished with one life-course (like the cater¬ 
pillar with its leaf), he returns after death to a new life.” 

The eschatology therefore of Yajflavalkhya 1 does not 
yet recognise a twofold retribution, in a future world and 
again by a new life, but as is natural, only one by a re¬ 
birth in the sphere of empirical reality (the worlds of men, 
fathers and gods). In place of the ancient Vedic recom¬ 
pense in the other world, there is found the recompense 
by transmigration. It is no longer said of the man who 
obtains deliverance,—"He escapes recurrent death,” but 
“he does not return back again ." 1 

a. Further Development of the Doctrine of 
Trartsmigm ti on 

The ancient clement in religious faiths is wont, as we 
have often had occasion to emphasise,* to assert its 
traditionally consecrated right side by side with concep¬ 
tions of later origin. Accordingly we see here also how by 
the side of the belief in a return to earth the ancient ideas 
of a recompense of good and evil in the other world 
persist, and become united with the doctrine of trans¬ 
migration, so that now all good aud evil actions 
experience a twofold retribution, once in the other 
world and again by a renewed life upon earth. Aud 
thus that which has already received a full recompense is 
recompensed yet again, and strictly spsaking the entire 
conception of it recompense is destroyed. This is the case 
iu the chief text of the doctrine of transmigration . 4 We 

1 lint. 1 - 5 . 
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Lave however, as already remarked, 1 to distinguish two 
parts in this thief text, an older part/ which wc propose 
to i*rtll the doctrine of the five fires (in a narrower sense), 
and. a later, 3 to which we give the name of the doctrine 
of the two ways. Two of the questions proposed at the 
outset refer to the former, the three others to the hitter. 
The difference of the two parts is clearly shown by the 
fact that according to the doctrine of the two ways, faith, 
s'raddha, leads to Brahman without return, while accord¬ 
ing to the doctrine of the five fires it is this which above 
all constitutes the motive for the return to earth. 

The first and older part, the doctrine of the five fires, 
apparently assumes, like the expressions of Yajmivulkliya 
that have been already quoted, the absence of recompense 
in the other world ; hut depicts how the soul, after it has 
journeyed to heaven on the burning of the corpse *■ in 
radiant form,” * returns thence immediately, as it seems, 
through the tliree regions of the universe, heaven atmo¬ 
sphere and earth, and through the bodies of father ami 
mother, these being the five transit stations, to a new 
existence. This is the reply to the question proposed at 
the beginning :— 11 Do you know how at the fifth sacrifice 
the waters come to speak with human voice ? ” s .Just as 
with Yajfiuvulkhya the doctrine of transmigration makes 
its appearance as a great mystery,® so here also it comes 
before us veiled in secrecy as something new, not to be 
profaned. And just as to the Christians, who bury the 
body, the comparison of it to a seed buried in the earth 
suggested itself, 7 so in India, where the corpse is burnt, 
it is natural to conceive of tbis burning as a sacrifice. As 
the libation poured into the fire (soma, milk, etc.) ascends 

1 cp. Odums, Upan*, p, 137, where a fuller discussion of this point will 
be found. 
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in spiritual form to the gods, so the immortal part of man 
ascends to heaven from the funeral pyre. This immortal 
part is termed l>y Vajtuivalkhya kariactn, work, 1 and in 
our passage is described after the analogy of the sacrificial 
fluid as “ water” and later on as “faith.” These mysti- 
wdly veiled expressions cause the Vedanta theologians 
much trouble. 1 They signify however essentially the 
same, inasmuch as the peculiar essence and so to speak the 
sotd of the work (konaaii) that ascends as the sacrificial 
vapmir {upas) is the faith {sraddM) with which it is 
offered. This "work," in Ydjfiavalkhyn’E phrase, this 
^ faith/’ as our passage describes it, probably not inde¬ 
pendently of him, ascends to heaven as the immortal part 
of man, and is there five times in succession offered up by 
the gods in the sacrificial fires of the heaven, the atmo¬ 
sphere, the rarth, the man, and the woman. By this 
means it k changed successively from faith to soma, from 
soma to min, from nun to food, from food to seed, and 
from seed to the embryo; thus it is led to a renewed 
existence on earth. 

The second half of the chief text, which we propose 
to (Hill the doctrine of the two ways, marks a consider¬ 
able further advance, and combining the ancient Vedic 
eschatology with the doctrine of transmigration, teaches a 
twofold recompense (a recompense therefore of that which 
lias been already recompensed), on the one hand in the 
other world, and once again by u return to earth. To 
this end it represents the souls of the dead as ascending 
by two different ways, the Demydna (way of the gods) 
and the Pknydua (way of the fathers). These lead 
through se^ eral stations, that at times appear strange hut 
which yet admit of explanation, if we take into con¬ 
sideration the origin of the doctrine. As early as the 
Ftigvcda and the iMkmanns mention is frequently made 

1 SUy. p. 33a * ep, %*t. d. VtdSniA, Pj). 401, 409. 
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of the Dcvttyuna, which was originally in all probability 
the way by wiicb Agni bore the sacrificial gifts to tUe 
goik, or the latter descended to them. It was then also 
the way by which the pious dead ascended to the gods, 
in order to live in eternal felicity with them, or, as later 
times preferred to express it, with Brahman. A more 
detailed description of the way of the goda is given in 
Chimri 4. 15. 5. On the burning of the corpse the soul 
enters into the feme, thence into the day, thence into the 
bright, half of the month, thence into the bright- half of the 
year {the summer season), thence into the year, thence 
into the sun, thence into the moon, thence into the 
lightning, and so filially into Brahman. The use of 
periods of time here as divisions of space occurs elsewhere 
also, 1 and needs in India no further remark. The 
meaning of the whole is that the soul on the way of the 
gods reaches regions of ever-in creasing light, in which is 
concentrated all that is bright and radiant, as stations on 
the way to Brahman, who is himself the “light of lights” 
{Jyotisfidm jyot-is). 

The Pitrii/dna or way of the fathers was next explained 
after the analogy of this Devayana. As everything that 
was bright and radiant was directed to the latter, so to 
the former the counterpart of darkness and gloom. Tiie 
difficulty however arose here that it was impossible to 
omit die moon from the PitHi/dna* and that this already 
belonged to the DevaydniOL For* according to an old 
somewhat obscure conception, the moon was the abode of 
the departed * and thus later on 3 its waxing and waning 
were brought Into connection with the ascent and descent 
of the souk. Maintaining therefore the moon m the final 
goal, the Filrlycma was explained in other respw-ts in 
analogy with the Devay&na, the soul entering Into the 

1 S'jjtnp. By, 1. S. fi. ll t dtiud, * 10. 5. * Knmh. ± 8 + 
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smoke not the flume, the night not the day, the dark half 
ol the month not the bright, the months of winter not of 
summer, the world of the fathers not the year, the ftkas'a 1 not 
the sun, and finally as in the DevayfLna into the moon, not 
however ss a transit station, but in order to remain there 
“as long as a remnant {of good works) yet exists,® Oar 
text skilfully evades giving a description of the transitory 
blessedness in the moon. Jn its place the ancient idea of 
the soma cup of the gods makes its appearance, which, 
after they huve drained it, is each time refilled, 3 As far as 
this repletion is possible by means of the souls, 4 the latter 
are eujoj ed by the gods; and this is again interpreted in 
the later Vedanta of a mutual enjoyment of the gods and 
the pious dead in intercourse with one another. The 
felicity in the moon lasts ydvat sampdtam “ as long os 
a remnant exists,’ 1 In this it is implied that the retri¬ 
bution there is complete- Nevertheless there follows a 
second recompense upon earth. The descent is here not, 
as in the doctrine of the five fires, a passing tbrough the 
five sacrificial fires as faith, soma, min, food and seed^but a 
progressive materialisation of the substance of the souls 
into ether, wind, smoke, mist, cloud, rain, herbage, food and 
seed, to which succeeds the entrance into the womb of a 
new mother and the renewed birth. By the aide of the 
way of the gods, which for the wise and faitlifiil leads to 
an entrance into Brahman without return, and the way of 
the fathers, which in requital for sacrifice, works of piety, 
and asceticism guides to the moon and thence back to 
earth, our text originally but only obscurely pointed to the 
“ third place" as the fate of the wicked, who are bom 
again as lower animals. 


! 0n] V R 'v Gh ' iad - 1 Chtari. 6.10. fi. 
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The additions which are wanting in Bfih. 6, 2. 16, 
and inserted in Chand, 5, 10. 7 alone, take us a step 
further in the development of these ideas. In contrast 
with the origiual text of the doctrine of the two 
ways, a distinction is hero drawn among the souls 
returning from the moon between those of “pleasing 
conduct" and those of 11 abom in able conduct." The 
former are born again as Brahmans, Kshatriyas or 
Vais-yas, the latter as dogs, pigs or enndalas. By this 
means the “ third place 11 by the side of the ways of 
the gods and the fathers becomes now superfluous, and 
ought entirely to disappear, bat is nevertheless allowed 
to remain. 

This contradiction, like the above-mentioned incon¬ 
gruity involved in the position oi the moon oil the ways 
both of the goth and the fathers, seems to have been early 
noticed. Kaush. 1. 2 is to be regarded as an attempt to 
relieve both these disadvantages. Here it is emphatically 
declared, with the view of obviating the necessity for 
the “ third place,” that “ all who depart from this world 
go without exception to the moon.” There however their 
knowledge is put to the test, and according to the result 
they go either by the Dwaythi<i 1 which leads to Brahman 
without return, or (the name Pitriydna Is not used) they 
enter upon a new birth, “ whether as a worm or a fly or a 
fish or a bird or a lion or a boar or a serpent or a tiger or 
a man, or as something else,” This enumeration seems to 
be an imitation of that found in Chand, 6. 9. 3, 6. 10. _ ; 
for there it was justified by the context, while here it 
appears somewhat superfluous. 

Of later passages, which all to a greater or less 
extent depend upon that iilready discussed, we propose 
in conclusion to cite only the most important. In 
Katin 2, 10 the t ran shortness of the treasure of 

‘ KiiiUvh. 1. 3. 
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good works 1 is taught. In reference to the return it is 
further said : s — 

One into the womb of a mottuir, 

Becoming inivirinita in bodily form ; 

Anucher vnlera Into a plant, 

Each according to hh deed^ aeeordiog to hia fcn&wledgfc 

Muml, 1. 2. 10 exhibits more evidently its dependence 
on Chand. 5. 3-10 : — 


Having tasted joy on ihe summit of the heaven of works* 

They return hack into this world, and even lower. 

In a later passage also reference is made to the five 
files of the PafiC'dgnividyd : ‘— 

From it ortginaUia the fire* whose me! the @nn is, 4 
From ihbi soma tho rain up rings,* pknta from the earthj 
The husband pours out the stream upon the wife/ 

Many de=eendimta. are bom to the spirit. 

The ways of the fathers and of the gods are descried 
in Pros'na 1. 9-10 on the basis of Chand. o. 10 {mis¬ 
understanding however tlie expression “ s raddha tapa :| 
iti of Chand, 5. 10. 1). For confirmation reference is 
made to the verse Rigv. I. 184, 12, which nevertheless has 
nothing to do with the subject. 


XV. Emancipation 

1. Sign ificance of the Doc trine of Emancipation 

Love of life is the strongest of all the instincts 
implanted in human nature. In order to preserve life 
we make any sacrifice. We desire a long life for ourselves 
and our friends; we congratulate those who attain it, 

1 rtoa&i, aa in Taiti. Br. 3.10. 11. 2. 3 KiUii, 5. 7. 

* Mmut 2,1. 5; cp. Chand. 0. 4 L * Chin*l. S. 4. I. 
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and commiserate those who are colled away before their 
time. A lid the reason of our mourning for one so 
prematurely deceased is {when once we give to ourselves 
a clear account of it) not so much that he is wanting to 
us, as rather that we are wanting to him. We pity him 
because he has been so early deprived of existence, as 
though this were a supreme good. When we console 
ourselves over the death of a relative by recalling the 
sufferings, perils and hardships, from which he has escaped, 
this is the voice of reflection. A purely natural feeling 
expresses itself differently. It tells us that the loss of life 
is the most serious by which a man can ho overtaken; 
that the most severe punishment is always that of death. 
Indeed, so strong in us is the instinct for life, that our 
whole existence is nothing more than this desire unfolding 
itself in space ;is the body and in time as the life. 

How is it possible under these circumstances that in 
the course of development there could arise repeatedly 
amongst men and become established a disposition to 
regard that craving for life, upon which our entire 
empirical existence depends, as something which ought 
not properly to be? So that man's true duty is conceived 
to he not the satisfaction of the natural craving, but its 
suppression, and therefore the highest goal appears as 
a release (mofejAa), and that not- such a retease as death 
brings from a definite existence, but release from existence 
in general, which as our innate consciousness shows is not 
to be attained simply through death. 

This rarest of all changes of inclination may be traced 
nowhere more clearly than in India, where deliverance, 
unmodified by the play upon it of the accidental events 
of history, appears not os u ransom, au atonement, a 
propitiation, etc., but merely as a release from empirical 
existence with all its desires, these last being regarded 
os fetters (bandha, praha), as bonds (ijranthi), which 
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bind ibe spul to the objects of aeh&e. Even in India it 
was not always so, and a long period of development, a 
vast interval, separates rhe poets of the Rigveda, who, 
filled with si warm desire for life, shrink from death/ and 
wish for themselves and their posterity a life of a hundred 
years, from the words with which the greatest Indian poet 
closes his masterpiece:— 

May liEj got], wl]f-j Eashlont^ me Tjy hifl almighty power, 

H [i iLd-L-lf avert from mo nud dratrny my re-lvirth. 

Yet the philosophy of the future will often turn its 
glance to India in order to study the doctrine of 
emancipation in the hind of its birth. We propose now 
to do what we can to render intelligible this most 
remarkable of all doctrines. 

2. Origin of the Doctrine of Emancipation 

Albrecht Weber in one of his very remarkable exposi¬ 
tions* gave utterance to the conjecture that the doctrine 
of emancipation is necessitated by the dogma of trans¬ 
migration. The idea that for the deeds of this brief life 
either eternal reward or eternal punishment must follow 
in the other world would have jarred upon the gentle 
disposition and thoughtful mind of the Indian. From 
this dilemma he tried to save himself by the do g ma of 
transmigration. Tu reality however he only became 
deeper entangled, since on the eternal retribution a parte 
post is imposed yet another a, parte ante. He therefore 
6Ye ritually saved himself by "cutting the knot,” by 
representing the destruction of the entire individual 
existence ns effected in emancipation; so that now that 
which in the olden time was reckoned as the severest 
punishment appears as the supreme reward of all en¬ 
deavour. Apart however from the fact that the eman- 
1 Jtigv, VJL S9. * Zeits&T, d. D. M. 0., ir. 239. 
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dpation of pre-Buddhistic times was from beginning to 
end no annihilation, but rather the precise opposite, a 
transcending of that which was in itself worthless, this 
ingenious explanation fails to harmonise with the course 
of historical development, for the additional reason ibut T 
as we shall see, the doctrine of emancipation is older 
than that of transmigration, and can not therefore be a 
consequence of the latter. 

The attempt has often been made to understand man s 
longing for deliverance from another side as the result of 
the heavy pressure upon the Indian people of the 
Brahmanical system. Thereby, according to the view 
suggested, the ancient delight in existence hod been 
ruined and lost hi con sequence of the subservience oi the 
mind to the Brahmans, and the body to the Eshatriyas* 
But not to mention that the conditions of life hi the rich 
valley of the Ganges were in all probability hardly worse 
than formerly in the Banjsib, and that the idea ot eman¬ 
cipation had certainly arisen not in the circle of the 
oppressed but rather in that of the oppressors, a disposi¬ 
tion to pessimism, such as the theory assumes, was not at 
all peculiar to the times in which the doctrine of eman¬ 
cipation arose. 1 It is true that by emancipation suffering 
also with all its possibilities was removed; but Buddhism 
was the first to transform that which was a mere con- 
sequence into a motive p and by conceiving emancipation 
as an escape from the sufferings of existence, to make 
selfishness the ultimate mainspring of existence,—even 
if not to the extent that was done later by Islam, which 
is never weary of depicting to the people the glories of 

heaven and the terrors of hell. 

The doctrine in question cannot be derived from these 
or any other motives that have their seat in the will, for 
Lhe very reason that it is the abrogation of all desire 

1 pp* 
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(yofra kamah partiyat ah), and that certainly as early 
;i s Its very first appearance. Accordingly it remains to 
seek for its original motive in the sphere of the intellect; 
and here \vc shall find the doctrine of emancipation to 
be so entirely the necessary consequence and final con¬ 
summation of the doctrine of the Atman, that it is to be 
regarded only as a persona! and so to speak practical 
application of tho Upanishad view of the universe as a 
whole, which we have hitherto been engaged in ex¬ 
pounding, This we now propose to show. 

It is a natural idea that finds expression in all the 
systems of philosophy, when men regard that which for 
them is the first principle of things and the ultimate basis 
of the universe as at the same time the highest aim of 
personal endeavour. In olden times this was the gods, 
ami thus union with the gods after death was the supreme 
wish of the ancient Vedic fish is, in order to attain to 
fellowship {n&yujyam), companionship {mhkata}, com¬ 
munity of beiug (itar# patti) with Agni, Vanina, Indra, 
Adityu, etc. Later on the {ini personal) Era liman was 
exalted above the gods. This then became the final 
goal; and the gods were only the doors, through whom 
Brahman might be attained. “By Agni as the door of 
Brahman he enters in. When by Agni as the door of 
Brahman he enters in, he gains fellowship ($dyujyam) t 
and companionship (sahkata) with Brahman.” 1 In the 
final step the creative principle of the universe was 
conceived to be the Atman, the self, and as was to be 
expected union with the atman became now the aim of 
!l -l endeavour and longing. This took place before 
anything was yet known of transmigration, but only of 
a renewed death in the other world, as the follovvilitt 
passages prove. “ Only he who knows him (the purusim) 
escapes from the kingdom of death; by no other road 

* jj'iilujj. Hf. 11. 4. 4. i. 
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is it possible to go”; 1 “He who knows him, the wise 
long-emancipated youthful atman, no more leers death"; 2 
“Tiie self (drinan) is his pathfinder, he who finds him 
is no longer stained by action, that evil thing/’ s The last 
expression in particular shows that here the thought of 
emancipation is already present in all its entirety. So 
also in the following passage, which has been already 
quoted above for another purpose : — i: Himself (the atman) 
is free from desire, in possession of all that he desires, 
no desire for anything whatever (tempts) liiun With 
reference to this is the following verse : — 

By knowledge Lhey climb upwards 
Thither, where dt-dire is at rt^C; 

Neither samfitial gift reaches thither, 

Nor the penance of tlie ignorant. 

For yonder world cannot he attained by sacrificial gifts 
or by asceticism by the man who does not know this. 
For that state belongs only to him who has this know¬ 
ledge.” * The rejection of work und asceticism, the 
emphasising of knowledge, and the suppression of all 
desire, are proofs that this passage has in view emancipa¬ 
tion as a union with the &tman, But this union is still 
represented in harmony with traditional ideas as an ascent 
to heavenly regions,—as though the atman were to be 
sought elsewhere than in ourselves, Thus a few pages 
further on in the passage S'atap. Br. 10. 6, 3, already 
translated above, 5 which teaches that destiny in the other 
world is determined by the degree of insight (irerfu) 
which men have attained here below ; and which then ns 
the deepest insight imparts the knowledge of the atman, 
who, filling all space and pervading all the universe, is 
greater than heaven and earth, and yet smaller than a 

i V5j. Sariib. 31. IS. * AtJiarvav, 10. S. U. 

* Tsitt. Br. 3 r 13. ©. 8. Br, 10, G. 4. IS. 
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grain of rice or millet, dwells in the iuiicr .self. In 
conclusion it is said 11 He is my soul {<%trmn) ; thither 
to this soul on my departure hence shall I enter in. 1 ' 1 
Who does not feel the inner contradiction of these words, 
and that if the Atman is really my soul, no further entrance 
into it is needed! 

A alight barrier only remained to be thrown down in 
order to see that that which is ever being sought at an 
infinite distance is nearer to us than anything else, and 
that the emancipation desired as union with God, union 
with Brahman, union with the Atman, does not require 
to 1* attained for the first time in the future after death, 
hut is actually attained already here and now mid from the 
very beginning—by him "who knows this.” 

Id- is \ Ajfiavalkhya of the Iirihadarauyaka who meets 
us again as the man who drew this final consequence of 
the doctrine of the Atman, 

3. The Knowledge o f the Atman is Emancipa tion 

Emancipation is not to be regarded as a becoming 
something which previously had no existence. In the 
first place, because in the sphere of metaphysical phenomena 
to which emancipation belongs there is in general no 
becoming but only a being (as all metaphysical thinkers, 
not only in India hut in the West also, from Parmenides 
and I !ato down to Kant and Sell open hatter, have recog¬ 
nised). The law of causation rules without exception 
everything that is finite, but nothing that lies outside and 
beyond, or like emancipation lends beyond. But for a 
fun her reason also emancipation cannot be a coming into 
being of that which did not previously exist, since it could 
not then be mmmum bpnum. For everything that comes 
to be is transient; that which from nothingness became 
something may also return back from being something 

1 S P UI4p, Bl\ 10 . & & 
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into its nothingness. Wliat the wave threw up it may 
sweep away again ; to oi&i' piiret. 

If daHvcrantt I tad a beginning, 

Then it could nut but have :tu ^iud, 

os Gmidapada rightly says, 1 nor could it be mmmum 
loiiuni, or id quo mc$U$ cogituri nequit, for we might 
always think of as a higher good an emancipation which 
had not tome into lteing, and therefore was not exposed to 
(lie danger of vanishing away. 

Emancipation therefore (which we must not judge by 
our one-sided Western ideas which have been shujied fiotu 
historical and therefore narrow conditions) is not properly 
a new beginning, a *rk*> but only the perception of 
that which has existed from eternity, hut- has hitherto 
been concealed from us:— 

All souls are originally 

Ftm Ireni iJiitkness aJid without stain, 

•* Already awukemjd imd. detivtAd befoi** tbe world was, 

Tbcy rise up," siith the MjuteE* 9 

We are all emancipated already (how could we other¬ 
wise become so!), “ but just as be who does not know the 
place of a hidden treasure fails to find it T though be passes 
over it constantly, so all these creatures fail to find the 
world of Brahman, though they daily {in deep sleep) enter 
into it; tor by unreality ore they turned aside. This 
unreality is removed by the knowledge " I am Brahman,” 
am iu truth not an individual, but the Atman, the sum and 
substance of all reality, the first principle which tteates, 
upholds and preserves all worlds. “ And therefore to-day 
also he who knows this ‘ l am Brahman * becomes this 
universe ; and even the gods have no power to prevent 
Ids so becoming; for be is its soul (a/mem). lhis 

1 0.illi[up. 4. 9$. 

* Brill. ]. 4. 10. 
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thought is briefly and strikingly expressed in Muncl. 3- 2. 
® 11 ^ truth, he who knows that supreme Atman, he 

becomes Brahman/' or more correctly [i Lc is already 
Brail man ” yo ha veti tat jmramam brahma veda 
brahma era bhavati). For deliverance is not effected 
by the knowledge of the Atman, but it consists in this 
knowledge; it is not a consequence of the knowledge of 
the Atman, but this knowledge is itself already deliverance 
in all its fulness. He who knows himself as the atnian, the 
fii»t- piinciple of things, he is by that very knowledge free 
from all desires [akamciyaTtiayiG,}, for he knows everything 
in himself, and there is nothing outside of himself for him 
to continue to desire \—&ptahama*ya M spriM ? “ what 
(Mm he desire who has everything?'' 1 And further, he 
who knows himself as the Atman «is not in darned by 
wh«t he has done and left undone,” whether it be good or 
evil, 5 his works consume away like the reed-stalk in the 
fire, and future works Jo not cling to him, as water docs 
not remain on the leal of the lotus flower.* His indi¬ 
viduality, the basis of all works, he has seen to be an 
illusion, in that he has gained possession of the knowledge 
of the Atman, and therein of emancipation :_ 

He who beholds that Loftiest and Deepest, 

For him the fetters of the heart break sunder. 

For him oil doubt* are solved, 

And his works become noth ingn w * 


The Knowledge of the Atman does not effect 
Emancipation, it is Emancipation.—I f we seek for 
the origin of this thought that runs through the whole 
of the Upahishad literature, we are referred back to the 


1 Gaudap, 1 + y r 
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discourses of Yujnavalkhya that are presented in Brilt. :! 
and 4. 1 

We begin with Bfih. 4. 2. Yajfiavnlkhya Htldre^s 
King Janaka, whom we are to consider as occupying the 
foremost position among the sages of his time (somewhat 
as Narada in Oh find. 7. 1):—“Since then you are mow 
rich in attendants and goods, hast studied the Veda and 
hast listened to the mystical doctrine (art adhUmvda 
and p<r a ixft atket), tell me, whit lie r will you go when 

once you depart hence ? ” “I do not know, reverend sir, 
whither 1 shall go" (lie does not know, in spite of 
devaydna and devaloka, of which assuredly mention was 
made in his Vedas and Upanishads ; the king seems no 
longer to place absolute confidence in their revelations). 
Yajnavalkhya rejoins:—“ Then will 1 declare to you 
whither you will go/ 1 " Declare it, reverend sir,” What 
arc we to expect to hear? Something at any rate which 
could not be more forcibly indicated than by this intro¬ 
duction as absolutely new at that period. 

To begin with, YajiinvaJkhya describes the individual 
at man. how it dwells in the heart, Indra and Viraj like as 
it were its feelers reach to the two eyes, and together 
with them are nourished by the blood-clots of the 
heart. Suddenly while he is speaking in so gross and 
materialistic a fashion of the individual fitman, a mist as 
it were is removed from our eyes;—“ The anterior (eastern) 
regions of the heavens are his anterior organs, the right- 
hand (southern) regions of the heavens are his right-hand 
organs," etc,, “ all the regions of the heavens are all his 
organs. He however, the atinau, is not so, not-so. He is 
inapprehensible;, for he is not apprehended, indestructible, 
for he is not destroyed, unattacbable, for nothing attaches 
itself to him; lie is not fettered, he stirs not, he suffers 

1 It is from the circle of hh iliyught di.it ihe wwdff uf Bgib* I. 4 .10 nlro p 
ill ready rjitoiwJ alxTi'e p. 3Jft p nre derived ; c[>. Brih. 1- 4. 3. 
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no barm. 0 Jan aka, you have attained peace. Thu* 
Yuj fur va I kliy a spake, ” 

Hie last expression leaves no doubt on the point that 
herein the intention is to impart the highest instruction, 
in which we are to seek for the answer to the initial 
question, "W hitlier will you go when once you depart 
hence?" And the answer asserts that the soul after 
death goes nowhere where it has not ljoen from the 
very beginnlng, nor does It become other than that 
whir-1 1 it has always been, the one eternal onrni- 
present atman. 

The doubts which in view of the abrupt form of the 
paragraph might he felt as to the cometnees of this 
interpretation, are completely removed bv the unmistaka- 
abl^ teaching- which Y&jhavnlkhyu imparts to Jaitaka in 
Binli. 4. 3-4 P After that return to a new existence upon 
earth has been taught here as the fate of the fcamaya- 
•mctiMti consumed by desire " (one who therefore does not 
yet know himself as the Atman), there follow words than 
which deeper, truer, more noble were never uttered by 
human lips:— 

"* Now concerning the man free from desire (akdma^a- 
rn i 1 1 {iff ). He who without desire, tree from desire, desire 
being laid to rest, is ldmself his own desire, his vital 
spirits do not withdraw, but he is Brahman, and ascends 
to Brahman, On this subject is the following verse 

\\ ktjn every pardon vmiiaJiLts 

That Hilda a fruDtoe hi the liumjm heart, 

Tki-ii he Tvliti h mortal Income* inrnmrtnl, 
already he Iia* attained to Erahmm 

As i he skin of a snake lies cast oil and dead upon an 
;mtkap, so this body then lies. But the bodiless, the 
immortal, the life is pure Brahman, is pure light" 1 

^ c propose in the first place to use these passages to 

1 Bjih. 4. 4, e-7. 
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throw lit'llfc upon certain other expressions of Y&jfiavaUthya 
which in themselves are obscure. 

i( * Yfijnavftlkhya/ thus ho spake, ‘when a man dies, 
do the vital spirits wander forth from him or not ( * By 

no means/ said Yajnavalkhya, 1 hut they remain gathered 
together at the very same place; his body swells up, 
becomes inflated, and he lies there dead and in Hated. 

In this passage, as has been already remarked/- no restric¬ 
tion to those who arc already emancipated is implied, since 
inflation by the expanding gases maybe observed in every 
body without distinction. Yet we are compelled, as seems 
to "have been done already by the Mndhyamliuiis, to 
interpret the words only of the emancipated, it ne would 
not set ourselves in irreconcilable contradiction with the 
words of Yftjuavalkhya elsewhere:—“When the Hie 
departs, all the vital organs depart with it. 

Still more obscure is the following :— 111 Yajnftvalkhyii, 
thus he spake, * when a man dies, what is it that then does 
not leave him? 1 ‘The name/ he answered, for the name 
is infinite, infinite are the wVtx? ihv&h, und he gains vith 
It the infinite world.’ r> 4 Here we are compelled to under¬ 
stand by the name the infinite 11 objective w orld, as 
has been already shown? As long as this continues to 
subsist, the knowing subject also that sustains it preserves 
its existence. 

It is In harmony with this explanation that Yajria- 
valkhya asserts in Brih. 2. 4. 12* iu answer to Maitreyi: 
—“ After death there is no consciousness ” ; and explains 
[hk by saying that the imperishable indestructible atmuii 
(ai'indm, aii‘i!&c‘hittidJtarTnan J ) lias after death no further 
consciousness of objects, because as knowing subject lie 
bos everything in himself, nothing outside of himself, con- 

a See Denson, Up<m-, p. 431. 

* Brih. 3. 2. is. 1 Dwm*% t ’P d,i n P- 1 . 

T 4 5. 14. 


1 Utfh. 3. a. it. 

* Brlh. 4. 4. ± 

* =4. 5. 13 
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sequent^ “ has no longer any contact with matter ” (nuStrd- 
asamsarga* in asya bhawii \ 1 V 

TJie mystical declaration also of Brih. 3, 2. 10 con- 

r^T g t} rYT. { °\ knowled S e ). which is able to quench 
tht fire of death, is thus satisfactorily explained. 

ajnavaihliya has therefore entirely anticipated 
Schopenhauers definition of immortality as an "jqde- 
strnctibdity without continued eiriatence." 3 J llat as for 
the w! Se there ts no longer any reality in the universe or 
m transmigration, so immortality also as prolonged exist- 

ence after'death is a part of the great illusion, the hollow- 
ness of which. lie Iias proved. 

„ W S*T tiC n “ meroas in tic later Upanishmls, 

? sm "'; ,r “y to th = *p#iw of YijE. TO M 7 , 
iutberto deceased celebrate the knowledge of the atmen 
as emancipation, a few may here Le set down. 

Yet Tie who ban in thought conceived hisuaelf m the Scttf 
How am he *t>E[ w«h (o hind Kinibolf to the i![ s of the body* 

Hitu who in the profound dflfifominit Q f the body 

lias HWaxetaad lo a knowledge uf the Self 
Piin know u almighty, a* the worldi 1 creator! 

The rnmene * hie, for he himsslf fc the unive^ 

Tb^ man when hw behdd God 
A.i bis own self fa ce to face - 

Dird of that which **>' a „d fo fo be 
Hti icels no fear nor bide* himself in dreal 

At whose Icet rolling on by days and v«» time advance 

®- *»• t - »r il Sl'Sf ,hV™^r us “ te «“ *■“* 

Tte Baer sees not death, 
sick o cv-s nor fi L iyn-ii ^ 

1 El^ All alone the Seer sees, 

Tkc All he evefTn-hure pervades. 1 


; t ‘- 14 r r- p. , 

<-/ A/afapk^Hc*, § 349 
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Fly before whom words recoil 
And thought, failing tv find him, 

Who know* thus bli&i of Brahman, 

Ho no Joiner fears aught 1 

Only he who knows it not knows it, 

He who knew* it knows it not. 

Unknown by the wise, 

Known by the Ignorant. 

In whom it wakes lo life* 

lie kuowi it itid find-. immortality ; 

Because he b it, manhood is hb, 

Because he knows ii- T immortality.* 

The one Loni and inner self of all living beings. 

He his one form expands in many way4* 

He who, the wise* himself dwelling in himseli 
He alone, and no other, is eternally blessed* 

Not by speech) not by thought, 

Not by gight do we apprehend him: 

W H« m3* By this word h he approbcfltltd p 
And not in any other way. 

“ II-j [" tlnia nsay he he apprehended, 

E=o far as he b the reality of both ; 
o He is 3 n who ha* thus apprehended him p 
To him his essential nature becomes manife^U 

When all the suffdrfiiK vanblu??, 

Which Unda a home in tins human heart. 

Then he who is mortal becomes immortal. 

Here already ho attains to Brahman, 

When nil fetters Lurst asunder 

Th.it are woven around the human heart* 

Then he who is moruU becomes immortal. 

Thus far the doctrine extendi.* 


Yet he who here tteqgiujiea again 
All li ving being* in himself. 

And himself in everything that lives, 
lie no longer b vexed by ahy r 


1 TiiitL a* o. 


= Kern 11-12, 


* Ki|i 1. 3. !*,«■ U-1&. 
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Here where the knowing g*If 
Becomes all living beings :— 

How could ertor be, how pain, 

For him who thm beholds line unity I 1 

The tknkih-* vanlnhe.^ there is no longer dav nyr night; 
Xedther l^ing rmr not'beings—blessed alone is he] 

He is Lb^ syllable: Om, Savilar* beloved lights 
trosn Mm knowledge Ho wed forth in the Ijc-giiiiimg.® 

He who t hja spark purified by LViutmn plat ion, 

Mungo* into the what mea^urele^ blessedness lie feelfi l 

Thm for the expression of which words Fire of no avail 
Must he experienced within in the iamrat heart. 5 


Ha who sttll craves for Ills desires and clingy to them. 
Will through It la desire* In* born here and there; 
lie whose desires are laid to rest, whose soil h prepared, 
Froaii him all desires vanish hero below- 

He who beholds that Loftiest anil Deepest, 

1 r ’ r him the fetters of Lhe heart hrekk anUEtder s 
tor him all doubts are solved ( 

Ami his works become nathingn^, 

Like streams flow and disappear in the 
Abandoning name and form, 

S«i the wig*, freed from name and form, 
kilter into that supreme divine spirit, 4 

In the worlds Eulse show that has known no beginningi 
The soul dumbere; when it awakes, 

Then there wakes in it the Eternal, 

Beyond time and sleep and dreams.® 


(The emancipated sod speaks) : — 

Thui which aa enjoy mem* enjoyments object, 
.And unjoyer knows the three States, 

Dudinct tiivrefromi 0 Bpectntori 
Pure spirit I am ever blessed. 


I si me the universe had it^urigm 
hi rrn- ti \ono dyes the Ail iuhsist, 
la 2 l:c it Tanitihei’j this Brahman, 

The tiniffrfM, it Li I tnysalL 


1 Ui\ b-“_ a SVifL L J& 

4 3. tl m a, Sfc, ^ a ± ^ 


a IbiiEr. G. 3L 
* Mutiildkya-Kiriku L 1ft. 
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The eunallfirt erf tht irnall I am. and none the leas mra I gr^t, 

I am the mottny rieh mn7M* T 
I aw the AntiU&t, the spirit the lord. 

Altogether of gold I am, the blessed Ifiitilf^itian. 

Without Lands or feet mu 1 t yet inhultely powerful, 

[ stjy without uye? T hear without nun ; 

I J1EE! the i ivi>ti 3 :kml Wiide me 

Kone other is wi*e in adless yeais- 

Iit alt the Vedas I am to be knowm, 

I am the ful fillet of the Vedas, Wmed in the Vedsa, 

Fxwe from good and evil* unperfolmVft, 

Unbeaten am 1, without body or sensation ; 

For ms there is neither earth nor water* 

Nor fire, nor yet wind er ether 1 

Ou the basis of this and otter passages we propose 
finally to attempt here to give a brief characterisation of 
those who have gained release. 

The knowledge of the fttman does not effect emailcipa- 
tion, but it is emancipation; for he who possesses it has 
found the existence of the universe as well as Ms own 
bodily and individual existent to be an illusion (maijd). 
Everything else follows from this. 

(1) The wise man is akdmayamAna. Every wish, 
craving, desire, all hope end fear have for him been 
destroyed; for all this presupposes an object to which it 
is related. Such an object however no longer exists for 
Lhe wise man. “ In truth, after that they have become 
conscious of this soul, Br;ilimans abstain from desire foi 
children and possessions and the world, and wander about 
as beggars. For desire for, children is desire for posses¬ 
sions, and desire for possesions is desire for the world; 
for all together are vain desire." 1 This the men of old 
time knew, when they ceased to long for descendants and 
said, 1 What need have we of descendants, we whose soul 
this universe is. ’ 3 Gand&puda sums this up briefly aim! 

* KnivfJyn 1^3. 1 3- *■ * B » h - *■ *' «- 

* * 
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strikingly in the words : l —" What tan he desire who has 
all?" flie wise man therefore no longer experiences fear. 
“He who knows this bliss of Bmkiuau is not afraid 
either now or at any time "; * he is no longer vexed by 
anything";* “for wherefore should he fear? since fear 
assuredly is of u second /’ 1 

(2) The knowledge of the Atman transcends in¬ 
dividuality, and. therefore the possibility of pain. “lie 
who knows the at man overcomes sorrow/’ s “ He who is 
in the body is possessed by desire and pain, for because 
he is in the body no safeguard is possible against desire 
and pain. Tie however who is free from the bod}' is not 
affected by desire and pain/’ 9 “He therefore who has 
crossed this bridge is like a blind man who gains his sight, 
like a wounded in&n who is healed, like a sick man who 
becomes whole .” 1 

(3) “And his works become nothingness.” a All 
works, the good as well as the evil, become of no effect 
for him who bus attained knowledge, as is often affirmed. 1. 
For the individuality' which gave rise to them is for the 
wise only a part of that great universal illusion which 
he lias succeeded in penetrating. 

(4) For the same reason future works no longer cling 
to him, as the water does not cling to the leaf of the lotus 
flower.” For him to do evil is entirely excluded by his 
freedom from all desire. “ Therefore he who knows this 
is tranquil, subdued, resigned, patient and self-controlled. 
Ho sees the Self only in himself, he regards everything as 
the Self. Evil does not overcome him, he overcomes all 
evil . . . free from evil, free from suffering, and free from 
doubt, he becomes a Brahman, he whose universe Brahman 

1 Kiri Li 1. 9. * Taill, S. 4. * Kith. 4. 5, l± 

* Bfib. 1. 4. 2. * (Jlianil 7. 1. 3. * CMnd, f 12. ) 

* CMud. B. 4. 2. " Slu^d. 2. 2. 9. 

* up, the jJns^n^eF quoted above, p, 345 f. 
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is.” 1 “ Whereby does this Brahman live? By living ns 

chance tnuy determine.”' His future condition, as far as 
the bodily state is concerned, which he has cast uH' like 
the skin of it snake, is entirely without importance :— 

jnfctto* wiitllMr ft trtftU wujdl for Mlrifeelf 
A bLindrud yuiki^ purpling Ms work ; 

Barnaul Llitu + Cks ihm chon art B not ptharvia^ 

The stain uf work clioge itoi to £3iea. a 

(5) He who has readied this state in truth feds no 
doubt";* “for him all doubts ate solved"; 6 “free front 
doubt he becomes a Brahman.” * Because the knowledge 
of the Atman does not depend on reflection {tarka)*' but 
on immediate intuition iamibhava), therefore he can no 
longer be shaken by any doubt. The illusion, when once it 
has been penetrated, can no longer delude. The question 
of the possibility of a relapse is not and cannot be raised. 

4. The Doctrine of Emancipation in Empirical Form 

(1) The Atman is unknowable. 

(2) The Atman is the sole reality. 

(3) The intuitive knowledge of the atman is emanci¬ 
pation. 

In these three propositions is contained the meta¬ 
physical truth of the teaching of the Upimishads. Its 
further development consists in bringing down, though 
illegitimately, this metaphysical truth into the sphere 
where knowledge is possible (just as among the Greeks 
and in later philosophy), and clothing it in empirical form. 
(1) The Atman becomes an object of knowledge, which in 
truth iris not. (2) The reality of the universe is main¬ 
tained, and the consequent contradiction is adjusted by 
the oft-repeated assertion that the universe is identical 

1 Brill, 4. 4. S3, 1 Grill. 3. 5. 1 IVl 3. 1 Chit ml, 3. 14. 4. 

4 Mural 3. S. a * Gj ih. 4. 4, 23. 1 KS*h. S. 0. 
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with the Atman. (3) Emancipation appears finally mid 
wrongly in the phenomenal form of causality as a becoming 
something which previously had no existence, ami in the 
phenomenal forms of time and space as tire removal of a 
temporal and spiritual separation from the Atman, which 
never really existed and therefore does not need to be 
removed. 

This is the origin of the empirical and therefore 
mistaken view that deliverance (which act dally subsisted 
from the very beginning, and in the very instant of 
recognition becomes outs perfectly and consciously) is 
first attained fully with the dissolution of the body. 
“To him shall I enter in when I depart hence"; 1 “to 
this (worldly sphere) shall 1 belong only until ! am 
delivered; then shall 1 go home ”;' “ and when lie has 
been delivered from the body (or, after that he lias been 
delivered through knowledge), then (first ultimately in 
death) is he delivered,” vimuktas' ca vimveyate* The 
comparison (of life) to the potter's wheel which ceases 
turning when the vessel (deliverance) is finished belongs to 
a later period* like the distinction between those who are 
first delivered in the hour of death (videhamukti), and 
those who are already delivered during their life-time 
(Jivatimukli). This distinction and the above comparison 
have their origin primarily from the realistic age of the 
Vedanta that finds itself drifting towards the Sftiikhya. 
Neither of them meet us in the Opanishads (with quite 
late exceptions), and arc opposed to the original meaning 
of the doctrine of emancipation. According to it, every 
mem, us soon as he is in possession of the knowledge 
of the Atman, is jtmnmukta. The continuance or 
cessation of his bodily existence is to him, as everything 
else in the world, a matter of indifference. lie gains 

1 Ohflni 3. 11, 4. 1 Ch&nd. C. 14. 2. * Kith, fi, L 

1 S\j/t. if fV.L, p. ; Qsrbe, p. 
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nothing by death of which lie was not in possession 
already beforehand, and is released from nothing from 
which he hud uofc been already releaseri previously by 
knowledge. 

As the theory of the videkamtikU together with the 
passages of the Upanishads that anticipate it rests upon 
the false supposition that between us and the itman a 
temporal separation exists; so the hypothesis of a 
spatial separation between the two* so that a departure 
hence is necessary in order to reach the at mao, is not 
less mistaken and depends upon an unwarranted applica¬ 
tion of the methods of empirical knowledge. Nevertheless 
this mode of representation also is not rare in the 
Upanishads, under the influence of the ancient ideas of 
a departure to the gods, to Brahman, to the atman. 1 
That the ideas which thus emerge are far from being 
consistent lies in the nature of things. W e propose 
briefly to survey the most important passages, 

In Brill. 3. 3 we have an altogether mythical descrip¬ 
tion (though it is put into the mouth of Vujnavalkhyu) 
of the way by which the offerers of the as’vctmedJia, as 
the highest sacrifice are led hence, between the two 
shells of the egg of the universe, into the other world 
where the wind receives them. The averting also of re¬ 
newed death which is promised at the dose to him who 
knows the mind as particular and universal (individual 
and cQsinieul prana) proves that this chapter is still to 
lie ascribed to the age preceding the tlpanishad teaching. 
BriL.. o, 10 may bo regarded as a continuation of it. 
Here a description is given of the reception of the 
departed (without distinction) by the wind in the other 
"world, after which through the sun and moon they 
attain " the world that is free from heat and cold {ax okem 
ahimain, i.e, free from the contrasts of earthly existence), 

1 ittjQ. ]1. 3J3 f+ 
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in order to remain there " perpetual years.' 1 The dying 
man takes his way to the sun in Brill. 5. 15* also. 
There however be recognises himself as identical with 
the purusha in the sun, an idea that already contains 
a suggestion of the atiuan doctrine, although it is 
subordinated to traditional mythological conceptions. 
The same is true of Chand. 5, 13, where in the first 
instance the live pr&nas together with the five correspond¬ 
ing organs of sense and the five nature gods are called the 
five “openings of the gods" (devasitjhttyas), and are 
described as : ‘the five ministers of Brahman and door¬ 
keepers of the heavenly world ”; but then “ the light which 
shines there on yonder side of heaven ” which is to be 
reached through them, is identified with the light “ which 
is here within in men." The eschatology also of Chand. 
8. 1-6 exhibits this intermingling of mythological and 
philosophical ideas. Thus in Chand. 8. 6. 1-5 the way 
hence to the sun is described that leads by the veins and 
the sun's rays that join them, although previously in 8. 3 
the world of Brahmau had been shown to be not at an 
incalculable distance, but in the heart. That the fun da* 
mental view here is philosophical, and the mythical 
colouring a later embellishment, is proved quite un- 
mistafeeably by the fact that in 8- 5. 3 from tbe word 
aranyam, the “solitude,” into which he who seeks 
Brahman retires, are invented “two seas in the world 
of Brahman in the third heaven from here” with the 
names am. and nya. To this a later hand added further 
glories of the world of Brahman (the lake A irnmmaiItydm , 
the fig-tree Somftmvana, the mountain Aparajitd, and 
the palace Prabfmvimitam ). Perhaps the still more 
detailed description of the world of Brahman in Eaiuk 
l. 3 is already derived from this passage. Here among 
other things not only does the palace Apardjitam (in 

1 1 * 4 . 15 - 16 . 
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tins place neuter) recur, and it tree Uyu appear, but 
mention is made also oi “the sea Ara. This latter 
name might well be a secondary formation from the sea 
ara of CMnd 8. 5. 3; and it would then be evidence 
for the dependent character of this passage. A different 
view from Clutnd. 8. 6. 1-5 is represented in the appended 
verst*, Chfind. 8. 6. 6, which recurs in Kaih. 6. 1C. Here 
the separation of the emancipated as they ascend by the 
101st vein is made to take place not on entrance into 
the suu, but immediately on quitting the body. W itb 
this is connected the path of the emancipated by the 
crown of the head, by fire, wind and sun, up to Brahman, 
as is described in Taitt. 1. S. AD these parages are 
under the Influence of the thought of the TJpamshads, 
which they clothe in empirical forms, while blending it 
with the traditional mythological ideas. This becomes 
obtrusive in Ait. S. 4; VAmadcva having recognised 
himself as the Atman has “ascended from inU world, in 
yonder world of heaven attained aU his desires, and ha* 
become immortal, T> —very unnecessarily alter he hod 
already realised himself to be identical with the Atman, 
the first principle of all things. 

These conceptions are made clearer by the development 
of the theory of the Dewxy&na, as found in Grand. 1. to. 
5, and its connection with the analogous formation of 
the Pitriydna in the doctrine of the five fires, the 
principal test of the doctrine of transmigration, which 
has been already discussed. We saw 1 how the son s 
of the emancipated were represented as attaining to 
Bhilnmm through n series of bright stuiioi^ (ihime, thij, 
bright half of the mouth, bright half of the year, year, 
sun, moon and lightning), whence (i they no longer 
return on fbe downward path to tins human exlstenec- 
The Pitjiyana was then next explained after the analogy 

1 jiijfr. p, 335. 
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of the Devayina by means of the corresponding dark 
stations; 1 this however involved, as was shown, the 
making the moon common to both ways. This drawback 
the author of Kaush, 1. 2 endeavours to remove by 
omitting or ignoring the preliminary steps on either 
side that lead to the moon, and bringing all thither, 
whence the ignorant return back, and the wise tread the 
Deyayana, to which by way of compensation for the 
omitted stages a series of new stations are assigned (moon, 
the worlds of fire, wind, Varans, Indra, Prajapatl and 
Brahman). By the later Vediintiste these are simply 
placed side by side with the previous stations,* In other 
respects also the theory of the less authoritative Knushitaki 
has won a consideration not inferior to that of the 
Pancagnividij ft supported by the authority of Chand. 

5. 3-10 and Brih, 6. 2. On it depend almost all the 
later representations of the DevayAua, for example those 
especially that are found in Mund. 1. % 11, 3. 1 . 6, 
Pros na 1. 10. By its side the thought of YAjnavalkhya 
that the knowledge of the Atman is in itself emancipa¬ 
tion continues to hold its ground, and is often associated 
without any attempt at accommodation with the theory 
of the DevayAua* giving rise os a consequence to abrupt 
contradictious; compare for example Kath. 6. 14-15 with 

6. 16, or Mund. 3 . 2. 2 with 3. 1. 10, 

.:Vn adjustment of this contradiction was sought by 
the later theory of the kra^navwJcti or release by 
stages, according to which the souls that for their 
devotion ascend on the DevayAua to Brahman are not 
yet emancipated, since they still fall short of perfect 
knowledge ; nevertheless they do not return back to 
earth, (for it is said :—'‘For such there is no return”}, 8 
but attain perfect knowledge and therefore eternal 


1 p_ 335 f, 

J Exift. 6. 2, E5, CMtu3 T 4. 13. 5 h R 15, 
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deliverance in tbe world of Brahman before the end 
of the kalpa, when that world also is destroyed. 1 
In the Upnnishads the kmtnamuUi appears to be 
already advocated by the S vet. Lp. 1. 4, 1. 11, 5. 7- 
The verse in Mend. 3, 2. 6 may however be still 
older: s — 

Tbev vflio lintfa grasped the meaning of the Ytdfoita doctrine, 
Perfectly resigned, penitent, of unsullied pnrity, 

In the world of Brahman at the end of limn 
Will all be net free by (ho Indestructible, 


XVL Practical Philosophy 
1, Introduction 

Every theory of the universe includes judgements 
on the relative value or worthlessness of objects* and 
thereby securer an influence on our practical conduct. 
Every philosophical system therefore has an ethical side, 
whether it he matured or not into a special ethical system ; 
and it is precisely this side to which our feeling attaches 
so great importance that wo are inclined to estimate l he 
value of a philosophical theory of the universe by the 
ethical consequences which have resulted or may he 
derived from it, We allow ourselves to he guided in 
these matters by the old adage —" By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” 3 Even this saying however cannot be taken 
without limi tations. For to continue the illustration 
employed by Jesus* it may happen that a tree is good and 
yet bears no, or no good fruit,—possibly because its 
blossoms are prematurely touched by the cold breath of 

the knowledge of the truth- 

This may in fact have been the case m India. Eternal 

1 q*. Sifrf. (t Vtd&ul*, Pt- ^ 472 - 
1 cjp, MflhSiiiir, 10 . %'2 t Kiiivalya,, 3 —L 
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philosophical truth ,ha$ seldom found more derive and 
striking expression than in the doctrine of the emanci¬ 
pating knowledge of the Atman, And yet this knowledge 
may be compared to that icy-cold breath which cheeks 
every development and benumbs all life* He who knows 
himself as the Atman is, it- is true, for ever beyond the 
reach of ail desire, and therefore beyond the possibility of 
immoral conduct, but at the same time lie is deprived 
of every incitement to action or initiation of im y kind ; 
he is lifted out of the whole circle of illusory individual 
existence, liis body is no longer his, his works 110 longer 
his, everything which lie may henceforth dn or leave un¬ 
done belongs to the sphere of the great illusion, which lie 
has penetrated, and is therefore of no account. Accord¬ 
ingly he lives idri^a eva t 84 as it happens," 1 and though he 
wish for a hundred years of life and enjoyment, no action 
will defite him, or will defile you, evam tvai/% ** when you 
are thus/' Le. when the universe is for yon plunged In 
the abyss of the divine being* Only painfully and 
artificially Ikis the JBhagavad Gita the skill to derive 
from these premisses a demand for heroic action, as we 
shall see in a later part of our work. When the know¬ 
ledge of the liman has been gained, every action, and 
therefore every moral action also, has been deprived of 
meaning. 

Moreover moral conduct cannot contribute directly, 
but only indirectly, to the attainment of the know¬ 
ledge that brings emancipation. For this knowledge 
is not a becoming something which had no previous 
existence, and might bo brought about by appropriate 
menus, but it is the perception of that which previously 
existed* existed indcod froi 11 all eteraity. It is eompare* 1 

1 Bjih. 3. 5. 1 ; be 15 ^/cVc'Aifoi, M^Jakva-K* a. Pumtufiluititr.-L 
L>4. 

a Isil i + a. 
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(ns early the later Upamshatls) with awakening, 1 
and like that follows of itself* and not by design 

In the- infinite illuFioii of the ntoiwfffl 
The sotal deep: whm it .1 wakes 
Thun there wake* in it the Eternal* 

Free imm time and deep and 

Tt was first at a later period, when the method of 
empirical knowledge took entire possession of the doc trine 
of emancipation* anti conceived it as has been shown under 
the category of causality, that the knowledge through which 
deliverance is attained came to be regarded as a becoming 
something, as an effect of definite causes* which might 
therefore be brought about by promoting such causes. 
Thus emancipation was conceived* again empirically, in 
accordance with the external ^igus ’which it manifested. 
These signs w ere, principally two :— 

{ 1 ) The removal of all desire. 

(2) The removal of the consciousness of plurality. 

It was, worth while therefore to produce or at least to 
expedite emancipation by artificial means, and the result 
was two remarkable manifestations of the culture of India, 
which are contained in germ in the older Upunish ads, and 
in a aeries of later Upnnisbads pass through a complete 
development. 

(1) The Sannyfea. 

(2) The Toga. 

The former seeks by artificial measures to suppress 
desire* the latter the consciousness of plurality* and thus 
to secure the attainment of the knowledge through which 
deliverance is wrought, as far at least as its external signs 
a re cf n 1 ce v n cd. I *ruc ti * ■ ; 1 1 [ th i h iSO| ihy is com p ri s* hI i u these 

s 3jj-'jffiffl! ]l,Lij]- L n ITp, 1, ArmaprakrKlliA I, G'twlfip. 1. 1-1 T a, -I 11 , -S a2 s OB ; 
cjl praHhuthiha^ Bj-Ol 1 -k Katin 12 ; jthjrain, KAtL 3,14; 

tocfdftujn, KiiLSi. C. 4 ; niiyaJt t fruAMwA, JJfiKimhfllt E?, 

1 Ei^L 2, 23. 5 M^ilkjrii-Kjir. I. IS. 
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two manifestations of culture, which pursue their course 
on parallel lines, and often touch; and it has been 
developed out of the thoughts of the Upanishads (empiric¬ 
ally conceived). This we have yet briefly to treat, as 
far as the materials afforded by the Atharva Upanishads 
will allow us. First however we propose to gather to¬ 
gether here the most important ethical ideas which 
present themselves in the Upanishads, not so much a rising 
from the ittman doctrine as holding a place by its side. 

2. Ethics of the Upcmishads 

Europeans, practical and shrewd as they are, arc wont 
to estimate the merits of an action above all by Its objective 
w*orth, that is by the resultant profit for neighbours, for 
the multitude, or for all men. He who has obtained the 
greatest results by this standard passes for the greatest 
man of his time; and the widow's mite is never anything 
more than a mite. But this objective worth of a good 
action is too entirely dependent on the favourable or 
unfavourable character of environment, on mental endow¬ 
ment, on position in life, on the accessory forces of trade 
and other accidents, to be capable of serving as a standard 
of moral value. Such a standard must have regftix! rather 
to the subjective worth of an action, which consists in the 
greatness of the personal sacrifice which is involved, or 
more strictly speaking iu the actor's consciousness of the 
greatness of the sacrifice which he believes himself 
to be making, and consequently in the degree of selfr 
denial (tapas), and self-renunciation fiyuso^, which is 
exhibited in the action, whether in other respects it he oi 
great or little or absolutely no value for others. - 

This distinct ion may save us from being betrayed into 
an unjust judgement when we note, at first with sonic 
surprise, that amongst the ancient Indians, whose con¬ 
sciousness of human solidarity, of common needs and 
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interests, was but slightly developed, the sense of die 
objective worth of moral net ion (that is, the worth it 
possesses for others) is very inferior to ours, while their 
estimate of its subjective worth (that b, its significance for 
the actor himself) was advanced to a degree from which we 
may learn much. In this sense the ethical system of the 
Upanisha ls concerns itself especially with the subjective 
interpretation of moral action, and less with their external 
results; although this latter consideration is by no means 
absolutely wanting, but is merely subordinated to the first. 
This we propose to show' in the first place by a few examples, 
III Chinch 3. 17 life is regarded allegorically as a great 
soma festival. In this a miniature a ducal system in five 
words is incidentally interwoven, when us the reward of the 
sacrifice (dafahind), which is to be offered at rhe great sacri¬ 
ficial feast of life, are named :— (1) tapax, asceticism; (2) 
ddnam, liberality; (3) arjavam, right dealing; (4) ahimsa, 
no injury to life ; and (5) satyamcanam, truthfulness. 

In Taitt. I. 9 twelve duties are enumerated, by the 
side of each of which the “ learning and teaching of the 
Veda " are constantly enjoined These are :—Right dealing 
and truthfulness; asceticism, self-restraint, and tranquillity; 
and as duties of a householder—Maintenance of the 
sacred fire and the agnibot-ram, hospitality aud courtesy, 
duties to children wives and grandchildren. 

In India also, as in other countries, men believed that 
they heard the voice of the moral law-giver (Prujapati) in 
Lhe roll of the thunder, whose da! da ! da! is explained 
in the myth of Brill. 5. 2 as d&myata! dalta! daya- 
dhvain ! (be self-restrained, 1 literal, pitiful). 

The beneficent results of good actions are beautifully 
expressed in M&hhn&r. 9. 1 “As the scent is wafted afar from 
a tree laden with flowers, so also is wafted afar the scent 
of a good deed.’ 

1 In the Atham Rratuuion 8. 2 . 
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On the other hand, the wicked act is sternly 
condemned in the verse preserved in Chantl 5 | t> 
0 

'flu.* Iliiif of gold, anrl tlie spirit drinker, 

Th * inurdcrur of a ISriksn*,, tile defiler of kia taker’s kail. 

The** (bur polish, and lu> trho aasueialea with then* as tke lifth. 

The fact that only specif] cases arc cited here instead 
"i universal jitions of theft, drunkenness, murder 
.uni adultery, thus showing lack of generalisation, as well 
as tfj«- unity of such warnings in Dpanishad literature, 
pro\ es that offences of this character were not common, 
and that many an Indian chieftain might make in sub* 
siance his own the honourable testimony winch As’vapati 
taikeya bears to his subjects :■— 

In my kingdom there m thief, 

No Lihufl^ ho drmik&nij 

None wha neglect* the sacrifice or the aacnad lore, 

No adulterer or courtesan J 

J Jii^ in keeping with the gentle humane tone which 

see adopted in the Upankhads in the intercourse of 
huslmud and wife, father and son* teacher ami student, 
prince and subject, 

W here ethics found so little external work to do ? they 
canid give the more undivided attention to ike internal, 
in the spirit of the proverb s— 

lit thyself know ihy friend, 

In thyself know thy tnemy.* 

The strife with this internal foe is tapas (asceticism), 
the victory over it mfdsa (self-renunciation), and in these 
are contained the two fundamental idea.-,, arouud which 
the ethical thought of the Upanishuds me yea. Tupas has 
liccu already discussed hi detail; s and w? will only add 
1 Ckind. b. 11 , 6 , * Rkflg, Gttfi fl, S, f ^ w >. CS- 70 , 
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here tlmt in Muhiiufir. S fill virtues arc quite correctly 
explained its tapa.% while according to Muhaniir, 62. 11 
“all these lower mollifications ” 1 are surpassed by ntfdsa, 
self-renuiidiition. More importance than to isolated ex¬ 
pressions of this character attaches to Hie fact that in 
course of time the ancient traditional life-stages of the 
Isnthmac&rm and grihastka had a third and a fourth 
added to them, hi which these two supreme virtues were 
incorporated as it were, tapas as vanapraaOia, and nyasa 
ns sunny &sin. These four life-stages of the Brahman—as 
student, householder, anchorite and wandering beggar— 
in which according to a subsequent view the life of every 
Indian Brahman should be spent, were at a later time very 
significantly named eJ-s'ramcfs, Le. “places of mortifica¬ 
tion/’ a The whole life should be passed hi a series of 
gradually intensifying ascetic stages, through which a 
man, more and more purified from all earthly attachment, 
should become fitted for his “home” (as/am), as the other 
world is designated us early ns liigv. X. 14, 8 * The entire 
history of mankind does not produce much that approaches 
in grandeur to this thought. 

In ike older Upanishads the theory of the four 
fisramas is seen in course of formation, Chand. 8 . 15 
mentions only the Brahman-student and householder, 
and promises to these in return for study, the begetting 
of eliildren, the practice of yoga, abstinence from doing 
injury, and sacrifice, a departure hence without return. 
Chand. 2 . 23. 1 names the tapa-i (of the anchorite) side 
by side with these as a third “branch of duty." There is 
still no progressive series. Rather according to this 
passage the Brahman-students, in so far as they do not 

1 A List oi which is piv,:i liie the ttadlar ierieii of virtma. i:i TtiiU. 1, 9, 

■ !c>•-. 34i5 n ants Maliun^r. S. 

- Fsr^t p m far m our knotdedge goc-s in tlae tifyfommin of SVeL 0-2!, 
follow*! hv MjiLir. 4. 3 + cU\ 
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elect to remain permanently in the house of the teacher, 
appear to have devoted themselves partly to the house¬ 
holders state, partly to the life in the forest It is in 
harmony with this that in Chand. 5. 10 among the dying 
the anchorite in the forest and the sacrifice? in the village 
appear side by aide. Chhnd. 2. 23. 1 contrasts all three 
branches of duty with the position of the man who 
"stands fast in Brahman,” So tou in Bph. 4. 2. 22, 
those who practise (1) the study of the Veda, (2) sacrifice 
and almsgiving, (3) penance and fasting, are contrasted 
with the man who has learnt to know the Atman, and in 
consequence becomes a muni and pravrajin (pilgrim). 
Both have attained the knowledge of the atmnn, and 
therefore the supreme goaL In the cognate passage Brib. 
3* 5, on the contrary the Bralunnna is still distinguished 
from the muni ns a higher grade. In Brih. 3. 8. 10 also 
the knowledge of the Atman as the highest aim is 
differentiated both from the sacrifices and benefactions 
(of the householder), and from the practices of fyjpas (of 
the anchorite). All these passages assume only the three 
stages of Brahman-student, householder and anchorite, and 
contrast with them the men who know the atman. The 
host were originally “ exalted above the (three) asramas. 1,1 
This very position however of exaltation above the 
asTamas became in course of time a fourth and highest 
ftsrama, which was naturally assigned to the end of life, 
so that .studentship, and the positions of householder and 
anchorite (which stood side by side) preceded it as 
temporary grades in this successive order. Until a late 
period however the separation between the third and 
fourth ris'mmns, between the vunaprastha practising tapas, 
and the sanuyasin who has succeeded in attaining nvfisa, 
was not strictly Carried out. An intimation of the fourfold 
number of the Jbramaa b perhaps already afforded by the 

1 afjfcln-Tfljjitn, na it is Ktid in S-vci. ft sj, Kaiv. 24. 
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words of Muiid. 2, 1. 7 :—" mortification, truth, the life of 
a Brahman, instruct ion.” Otherwise the oldest passage, 
which j lames all four fis'ramas in the correct order, would 
be Jubida I p. 4 :—“ When the period of Brahman-student¬ 
ship is ended, a man becomes a householder; after he 
has been a householder, he becomes an anchorite; after 
he has been an anchorite, let him travel about on 

pilgTi lunge " 

The further development of the theory of the four 
Ss'nmvis belongs to the later period of the dharmasutras 
•uul dharmas&strns, Here we propose merely to take a 
brief survey of the substance of the teaching of the 
Upuniskuds oil this subject 

(1) The Bmhmacarin, “SVetuketu was the son of 
(UdcMlaka) Anini. To him said his father, * SVctaketti, 
go forth to study the Brahman, for none of utir family, my 
dear son, is wont to remain unlearned, and a (mere) 
hanger-on of the Brahman order.’ 1,1 From this remark it 
seems to follow that at that time entrance upon the life of 
a Brahman-student, while it was a commendable custom, 
was not yet universally enjoined upon JMlimans. The 
entrance also of Satyakama upon studentship appears to 
be his voluntary determination. 1 It was possible for a 
man to receive instruction from his father, as SVetaketu, 3 
or at the hards of other teachers, as the same SVetaketu. 4 
The request to be received must follow duly (tirthe na . 
cp. vidhi vat. Mu ml. t, I. 3), i.e. according to Brill. 6. 2. 7, 
with the words ,—tipaimi a ham hhavantam. The student 
takes the fuel in his hand as a token that he is willing to 
serve the teacher, and especially to maintain the sacred 
fires. 5 Before receiving him, the teacher makes inquiry 

1 Chiaid. 0.1.1. * Chfini. 4,4. j. 

5 llbind. 5. 3, 1, Bfiii. 0- B. 1, Kansk 1.1. 

1 Ch&nd. «. I, l f diffuiaj from the parages ju?L quoted. 

’ Kau-li. 1. ID, t’lifind. 4 . -1. e, 5 , 13 . 7 , & 7 . 2, ft, i!>. 3, ft u. v jjuad 1 «* 

IS; Pras'ui. 1 , 

34. 
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into Ills birth and family, 1 but yet, os this example shows, 
in a very indulgent manner. Sometimes instruction is 
given even without formal reception {anupaniya)} The 
duration of the period of instruction is twelve years, 1 or 
“a series of years.' 14 SYetaketu also begins to receive 
instruction at the age of twelve, 5 and continues his study 
for twelve years. During this time he I ms “ thoroughly 
studied all the Vedas” 11 namely the verses of the Rigveda, 
the formulas of the sacrifice, and the hymns of the S:ima,' 
apparently therefore only the samhitiis. 1 n other instances 
there appears to have been at first no mention of study. 
In one example Upakosala has tended the sacred fires for 
twelve years, and yet the teacher can never make up his 
mind to impart to him “the knowledge.”" Satyakama is 
sent at first with ihe teacher’s herds of cattle into a 
distant country, where he remains for a succession of 
years* A further act of service on the part of the 
bmhmae'flriu consists in his going to beg for the teacher. -0 
On festival occasions also we find him in the train of the 
teacher and awaiting his commands, 11 Together ivith 
and after these acts of service “in the time remaining 
over from work for the teacher ” {ffuvoh kttvflicc-citis'&thMift ) 
the study of the Veda is prosecuted. " The consequence 
was sometimes rather darkening of know’ledge than 
real enlightenment’* We further find the students 
wandering from place to place; “ they hasten from all 
sides” to famous teachers, like water down the hill; 1 * 
they roam as far as the land of the Madras (on the 
Kyphosis) “ in order to learn the sacrifice/ 15 As a rule 
however they live as antavdsins in the house of the 
teacher, and not a few found this maimer of life so 


* CL&nd. 4. -i. 4. 

* L’hitnd, 4 - 4 . S. 
I ChfwJ. C, 7. 3. 
i* CtfiJwL 4. 3. 5. 
w Clitajd. 6.1. 2. 


* Clifind, 5. 11. 7. 

* ChAnd. a. I. St 

* dilud. 4.10.1-3. 
» BriK 3 1 - 2 . 

11 TailL. 1. 4. 3, 


* Chftmt. 4. 10.1. 
a CliW- U 1 . 2 . 

» (ThAnd. 4. 4. 6* 
Cbtod, e. 15- 
11 Brill. 3. 7.1, s. 3- L 
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congeal that they 11 set tied permanently hi the teacher's 
house.’' 1 The o ther s were dismissed at the close of the 
period of studentship with advice® or admonitions:—- 
“ After lie has studied the Veda with him the teacher 
admonishes Ids pupil,—‘Speak the truth, do your duty, 
forsake not the study of the Veda ; after you have 
presented the appropriate gifts to the teacher, take care 
that the line of your rate be not broken.’” 9 Further 
admonitions follow, not to neglect health and possessions, 
to honour father, mother, teacher and guest, to be blame¬ 
less in act and life, to honour superiors, to bestow alms in 
the appropriate manner, and in all doubtful cases to order 
himself according to the judgement of approved authorities. 

(2) The Grific&tha, "He who returns home from the 
family of the teacher, after the prescribed study of the 
Veda in the time remaining over from work for the 
teacher, and pursues the private study of the Veda in (his 
own) household in a pure neighbourhood (where Brahmans 
arc permitted to live), trains np pious (sons and pupils), 
subdues all his organs in the atniau, and besides injures 
no living thing except on sacred ground (at- ihe sacrifice), 
he in truth, if he maintains this manner of life all his 
days, enters into the world of Brahman and does not 
return back." 1 According to this passage, the householder 
may remain in that state all his life long without doing 
injury to his soul According to Chaud. 5* 10, on the 
contrary, for those “who in rhe village observe the rites 
with the words—‘ Sacrifice and works of piety arc our 
service,' ” for those therefore who continue in the house¬ 
holder's state to the end of life, the transient- reward in 
the moon is appointed and a return to a new earthly 
existence. The most imperative duty of the householder 
is to establish a family and to beget a son to continue his 


1 CEukiicl. 2. 23. 1. 
. * Taitt. 1. 11. 


1 Bril*, 0, 4, 

4 ctuii'i a. is. 
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father^ works. This subject has been already con¬ 
sidered. 1 Several wives are permitted, its in fact Yajna- 
vidkhya himself bud two. 2 Further duties of tlie grihogtha 
are named,—sacrifice, study of the Veda, and almsgiving.® 
How far the obligation of sacrifice suffered prejudice 
through the ideas of the Upaniahads has been already 
discussed.* 

(8) The Vanaprastha and (4) the Satmythm (bhikslru, 
pariiT&jaka ). A distinction between these two periods 
of life was established at first gradually. Originally the 
solitary life in the forest existed as a special “ kind of 
vocation” {dkar^naskandlta) side by side with the position 
of householder.* Later it- may have become usual to 
retire into the solitude of the forest on the approach of old 
age, after the obligations of the householder had been 
satisfied. Yajiiavalkhya is an example, when lie addresses 
his wife M ait rev i: — “ I will now abandon this state (of 
householder), and will therefore make a division between 
thee and Katyayuni.’ 10 With Y&juavalkhya this step 
means the putting into practice of his teaching in Brih, 
3. 5. I ;■ — “In truth, after that Brahmans have gained 
rhe knowledge of this soul, they abstain from desire for 
children and desire for possessions and desire for the world, 
and wander about as beggars.” Here the third and the 
fourth states are not yet distinguished. The case is 
otherwise with the king Brihadnttha, who surrenders Ids 
kingdom, journeys into the forest, and gives himself up to 
the most painful mortifications, gazing fixedly at the sun 
and standing with anus crossed, and yqt is obliged to 
confess:—'* I am not acquainted with the fit man.”* Here 
the anchorite, who devotes himself to ascetic practices 

1 Mf. p. see ft * Brih. a, 4,4.$. 

»OhfcaiL 5 - S3. l, a a i-£, iifilL 4 .4. si, a. a. ia. 

* iMp. p. 61-SS. » L’Mnd. 2. 23. 1, S. lft 1-3, 

* Brih. % 4. I (4. 5, 1-5). i Maiir. L *i 
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with meditation, 1 has not yet attained the highest goal; 

if anyone without 1.wing the atman " practise* asceticism 

for a full thousand yeans, to him it kings only finite 
(reward).” - Asceticism leads only to the Pitriyami^ ami 
the case is different- only with those who can say :—“Faith 
is our asceticism.” 1 Penance and fasting are only the 
means by which Brahmans “seek to know" the Atman. 6 
According to some, tftpaa is indispensable ns a means to 
the knowledge of the at man;* according to others, it is 
superfluous as far as any fruits of the system are concerned/ 
For as long as the goal was future the hope might he 
cherished of approaching near to it by severing by means 
of asceticism the tie that binds to this life. If however 
emancipation is the discovery of oneself as the Atman, and 
therefore something that only needs to Le recognised as 
already existing, not to be brought about as though it were 
future, the asceticism of tire vautiprostha becomes as super¬ 
fluous as the grihastEa’s sacrifice and study of the Veda." 
Ho who knows the atnnin is alydl&ramiu, “exalted above 
the (three) as'rannns.” a He has attained that which the 
ascetic only strives after, complete release from his 
individuality and from all that pertains to it, as family, 
possessions and the world,™ He is called iannydatn , 
because he “easts off everything from himself” (mm-ni- 
' r s}, because he “wanders around" homeless ( parivr&j, 
{larivrdjaka), because without possessions lie live* only us 
a “beggar ” (bhiMm). 


3, 'J7ie Sannydsa 

The Sannycisa, which is originally only the rejection 
of the entire Bn'dima ideal mode of life with its three 

1 Chlnd. 2. 23.1. 3 Bj iii. 3, 8. 10, * Bfih. 8, 2. 1C. 

4 CL4<t<i. 6.10. 1. i vicidiittittiHy Brill. 4. 4. 22, 

1 itaitr. 4. 3, uti alajuu^atj/a uOriiywdjia ’iilittfamaJj, 

1 JfikUii Up. 4. * Bpk 3. 6, 4.4L 21. 

111 Bril*. 3. S, 4. 4. 22. 
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fisramas, assumed in course of time the position of a 
fourth and highest ifframs, which as u rule, though not 
necessarily, would first be entered upon towards the dose 
of life alter passing through the stages of bnihmae'srin, 
grihasthu and vsinaprustha. It thus, however, gained a 
further meaning* If it was originally an apparent conse¬ 
quence of the knowledge of the Atman, it became non a 
final and most certain means by which it Was hoped to 
attain that knowledge. The Sannyfisa accordingly is 
represented as such a means to the knowledge of the 
Atman and Co emancipation in a series of later l punish ads 
(the most important are Brahma, Samujd^a, Arwuya, 
A a,?}{hu*‘ru ti,P<tramah tvmsa-, Jd billa, A drama ); and from 
these we propose to endeavour to sketch a picture of this 
most characteristic feature of Indian religious life. Re¬ 
membering however the slight regard which the Samt- 
yrisins, following the example of Yajiiavalkhya, 1 entertain 
for the \ edic tradition, and the lack of other authority, it 
is intelligible that the rules and formulas out of which the 
SannySoa Lipanishnds have been compiled are in details 
full of contradictions, 

(I) Pfeltminawf conditicna of the Sannyaaa. A clear 
distinction between these four ns ramus Ls found only in Jab. 
4 and Asr. 1-4. The latter 1 paid shad distinguishes the 
third and fourth stages by the fact that all four varieties 
of the vauaprastha continue to observe the sacrifice in 
the forest, while the four varieties of the sanoyasin are 
absolved from it. Jab. 4 enjoins entrance into the 
saunyasa only after passing through the stages of 
bmkmac'iirin, grihastha and yftnaprastha, but permits the 
transition direct from any stage. Similarly in Kantli. 1 
the injunction is given to renounce the world " in the 
right order,’ while in Kanth. 2 a deviation from it is 
alluwed. In Sanny. 1 renunciation is defined os ait 

* Efili. 3, 5, 4. 4. 21. 
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“advance beyond the stages of life'" (therefore still not a 
fourth stage). According to the descriptions of Saucy. 2 
tmd Kanth. 4 the transition is direct from the position of 
householder to renunciation ; and the reason for this may 
i io either that gjihastha and vanaprustha arc .still placed 
side by side as preliminary stages of renunciation, 1 or 
that vamp cast ha and snnnyiisiu are not yet definitely 
separated.* 

(2) Departure from life. The S&nnyfisa demands a sur¬ 
render of all possessions, a resigning the seven upper and 
seven lower worlds, which on this occasion are enumerated, 9 
an abandonment of sons, brothers, relatives,* of father, son 
and wife, 6 of teachers and relatives,'* of children, Mends, 
wife and relatives, 7 a leaving behind of family. 3 In one 
passage only 0 is permission given for him who renounces 
the world to be accompanied by his wife. The Sannytisa 
is accordingly a complete separation from life; and there¬ 
fore in this instance also, as at death, a purification 
[semskara,) by sacred text and ceremonies has to be 
observed. 1 ® In particular the candidate for renunciation 
has still to offer a sacrifice for the last time, in the de¬ 
scription of which the texts greatly differ. In Satiny. 1 
an offering is prescribed to the deceased and a sacrifice to 
Brahman {Jbr&hmeshti) w , henceforth the man who has re¬ 
nounced the world lives without offerings to the deceased 
and sacrifices. 11 Kanth. 4 requires that in the first place 
for twelve successive days an agnihotram with milk shall 
l>e proffered, during which time the sacrifieer himself 
shall live only on milk ; then after selecting once again 
as Wore all the hitherto recognised sacrificial priests, 12 
lie b to offer a vai&pdwtra sacrifice (t.e. to Agni Vais r v&- 

1 Aa ill ChUtid, 2. S3. 1, * As in Am. 3-», and later. 

* At. 1. <Ar.]. 4 Ar. S. *Kapth. 4. 

‘ Par. 1. * Ar. 2. * Sonny, 2. 7. 19 Saimj-, 1. 

1 ‘ I'(ur l. IS Kaijth. t. 
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nfira, probably to be understood as in CliAnd. 5. lfJ-24), 1 
accompanied by a mouse to Prajfipafci (perhaps as ransom 
from the duty of begetting), and a cate of three layers 
to Vishnu. - In Jftb. 4, on the contrary, the sacrifice to 
Piaj&pati is disapproved of, and only that to Agni as 
Prana is demanded (probably there fu re the Ds^'ninant, 
sacrifice), but siibsecjnently direction is given for a 
Tmidhdtaviya offering to the three elements, mttvam, 
ra/cut and tamos. Thus too in Jab. 4, in harmony with 
the separation of all four stages here carried out, lie who 
enters upon the SannySsa is thought of as a v&naprastha ; 
and this is. the ground of the immediately following 
prescription, that rare priests shall cause the fire to be 
brought from the village; if no fire is to be had, the 
offering shall be made in water, "for water is all the 
deities." a This offering is made with the words, * s Om ! 
] offer to iill the deities, sv&ha” where the word om im- 
plies all three Vedas; 4 and thereupon the saerifiecr shall 
unite the fat and savoury moats of the sacrifice. Accord¬ 
ing to -Kanth, 1 he is to stretch his limbs symbolically 
over the sacrificial utensils, thereby signifying his renun¬ 
ciation of them. Kantli. 4 commands him to throw Jiis 
wooden vessels into the fire, the earthen into water, and to 
give the metal ones to his teacher; elsewhere he is to throw 
the broken wood into the fire* Thereby be symbolically 
Likes the file, which henceforth he will no longer maintain, 
into himself, or into his body, 7 The sacrificial fire tie 
takes up into the fire of his belly,* the Gfiyatri u into the 
fire of his speech. 10 ft is probably this taking up of the 
sacrificial fire into his own body which Is symbolically 
intended when he who has renounced the world' mldressing 

’ K 1 \ 4. * ep. tup. p. I90f. * Jfllj. 4 . 

; .Sonny, 1, Km.nL 4, * Sumy. 1. ’ Sunn v. -2. 4 , 

* In which for the future he nffiira the pHina-^ihotram, wv. n 134 f. 
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the fire, tins to consume a handful of ashen from the 
embers, 1 or to smell the fire.* Besides this ceremony, 
mentioD is made of a special initiation (dUosha), s which 
most be completed by means of the hymn Atharvav. II, 
8 :—■“ When Mnnyu chose himself it wife from out of the 
sankalpa,” etc. Since this hymn expresses itself in 
depreciatory style of the origin of the body, 1 this appli¬ 
cation of it perhaps meant that a mail thereby declared 
himself free from his own body. After thus separating 
himself from sacrificial duties, a highly significant act 
followed, upon whirh accordingly stress is laid by all the 
texts, namely the laying aside of the sacred thread, the 
token that he belongs to the Brahmimical chi!—, 5 and the 
lock of hair which indicates his family descent. 0 Hence¬ 
forth meditation alone is to serve as the sacrificial cord, 7 
and knowledge as the lock of hair, 8 the timeless At man is 
to be both sacred thread and lock of hair for him who has 
renounced the world.* According to Kanth. 4 the sacred 
thread, according to J&b. 6 this and the Jock of hair, are 
offered in water with the words “ svdhd to the earth 11 ; 
according to Ar. 2 the sacred thread and lock of hah- 
arc to be buried in the earth or sunk in water. The later 
systematising of Ast. 4, which distinguishes four grades of 
Sanny&sing, insists on the retention of the lock of hair and 
the sacred thread by the Bahhdaka, the lock of hair without 
thread by the Humsa, and allows only the Paramahanisn 
as the highest grade to dispense with lork of hair ami 
sacred thread, or even to shave the head. On this point 
also difference of opinion exists. Kanth. 2, 3, 4 demands 
removal of the hair of the head, Jab. 5 complete baldness, 

1 K:hi»tk 4, - J/ib, 4. 5 Simiiy. Kaglk £L 

* cp. Ltic trtiiLf]iition + Einlciiun^ pp r iT(i" 277 - 
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Kanth, 5 only a lesser tonsure. Satiny. 3 and Kanth. 5 re¬ 
moval of the hair on the privy parts and armpits. Last of 
id), the separation from the non takes place, who accompanies 
I Lis father for a certain distance, after which with festive 
greetings both turn right round and go their way without 
looking kick ; and the son is not permitted to shed tears, 1 
(3) Dress and Equipment. On these also great 
differences of opinion exist. The robe should according 
to Sunny. 3, Kanth. 5 be dark red, according to Jab, 5 
colourless, according to Kanth. 2 tom or made of bark, 
according to Sunny. 4 patched, Ast. 4 permits the 
Bnhiidaka to wear a loin-cloth and dark red robe, the 
Paramaharhsa only rags and a loin-cloth. Par. 4 requires 
of the latter that space be his clothing, Jab. 6 that he 
should live “naked as he was bom." Together with the 
coat, girdle and thread, the staves also of palas'a, bilva or 
as vattha wood, which serve to distinguish the castes, must 
belaid aside. 5 In their place the triple staff, composed of 
t hree staves twisted together (tridandam, probably as a 
token of the reconciliation of caste differences), makes its 
appearance* but even this is sometimes forbidden.’ 1 "We 
have instead the single staff ( token of complete reconcilia¬ 
tion), 4 or the staff of bamboo. 6 Even this however is pro¬ 
hibited J with the remark that he who carries knowledge 
alone as his staff is rightly named a man with a single staff 
Asr. 4 introduces system again here by permitting the triple 
staff to the Bahudnka, to the Hafhsa the single stall', and 
allows no staff to the Parain&hamsa, Similarly in Sunny. 
3 a sieve, in Kanth. 5 a ragged cloth is allowed for the 
Straining of liquid, to prevent the destruction of any living 
tiring; on the contrary, in Jab, 6 and the verses of Kanth, 
5 even cloth-strainers are forbidden. A covering is per¬ 
mitted by Par. 1, but Par. 2 prohibits this for the highest 

1 Kurith, 2 had 3. ^ * Ar. S, * Stonily. 4. 
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grade. A summary in verse is given of the objects which 
a less strict observance allows to the Sunny fa in :— 


Put, drinking-cup jmd flask, 

Thu ihrcu supports, n pair of aliuu^ 
A pa [died nalie giving protection 
In beat and L-ultl, a kin-dotli, 
Bathing drawers and atmiuiug doth, 
Triple staff and coverlet. 1 


These same objects, the very verse being repeated, are else- 
where forbidden to the Sannyasin/ and with this the enum¬ 
eration in the prose of Jfib. G agrees. Another passage* 
allows them to the Bahudaka, and forbids them on!) to the 
Paramuhuihsa. The direction of Ax. a, that he who has 
renounced the world shall bear the syllable om on liis 
limits, is unique. 

(4) Food. The Sail eyas in must live by begging,* only 
bread given in charity and broken fruits are to be his 
food, 1 or water, air and fruits. 0 Food should be asked of 
all four castes/ the distinctions of which have no longer 
any existence for the Sannyft.dm Ast. 4 distinguishes here 
also four grades; the Kntienras are to beg in the houses 
of their children, the Bahhdakas of well-to-do Brahman 
families, and the Paramahamsas alone of till four castes. 
In legging the Sannyasm is to employ a clay or wooden 
vessel, or a gourd, 3 hut elsewhere the rule is laid down that 
his belly should form his vessel, 9 his hand/ 0 or hi> belly 
or hand. 11 lie who lias renounced the world "shall eat 
the bread of charity, but give no alma” [bhikuhdsi net 
dctdifdt, for which might be read with a very slight change 
hhihshds'i f skad adydt, “living on the bread of charity he 
shall eat little ,T )/' This would be in harmony with other 
passages, according to which be who has renounced the 
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world should use his food only ns madidne,* should avoid 
eming sufficient to put on lat, hut should remain thin.- 
Nevertheless, should he feel weak, he should urn pursue 
these and other abstinences so far as to give rise to dis¬ 
order:' 1 if he k ill, he should practise self-niortillcarioit 
wily lu the spirit or by means of words. 1 Elsewhere it 
is said, extending the theory of the Praiiignibotm :*— 

Phat which he eats in the evening is his evening 
sacrifice, in the morning his morning sacrifice, at the 
new month his new moon sacrifice, that at the full moon 
his full moon sacrifice, and when he cuts (afresh) in the 
spring the hair of his head, his beard, the hnir of his Indy, 
and his nails, that is his ugnishtonm (a hind of Soma 
sacrifice ”).* 

(5) Place of abode. The essentia! characteristics of 
the man who has renounced the world are already implied 
in the three chief names which lie bears. As sannyasin 
he must " cast everything from him.” as bhtlshu live only 
ns a ” beggar, 1 and us parivraj, pnrivrdjaka must wander 
about homeless as a “ pilgrim ( vagrant).” lie ia no longer 
lic f i to any locality. He has no further interest in dying 
in Avi'ftiukta>n (n place at- Benares that ensures immediate 
salvation for those who die there), for he bears always with 
him the Varans! and tin- A A (two streams, between winch 
Benares lies, arid from which it derives its name Vtirdnatf), 
as the arches (varana) of Ms eyebrows and his nostrils 
{rtAsd}, 1 As a rule he Is to make his home by the 
side of water* on sand-banks in a river or before the 
doors of a temple,* or to sit or lie on the bare earth. 1 * 
According to J-ib. 6, he should «remain homeless in a 
deserted house, or a temple of the gods, on a heap of grass, 
or ail an cheap, or among the roots of a tree, in a potter's 

1 KiUfth, 2. Ar, 3. * K.iijth, 2, * Kopfh. 2. 
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shed, by a sacrificial fire, on an island in ft river, in & 
cave in the mountains, a glen, or a hollow tree, by a water¬ 
fall, or on the bare earth. 1 ' He may tarry only one night 
in a village, only five nights in a town. 1 An exception is 
allowed in the rainy season.' During the four months of 
rain he may remain in a village or it town; 3 in the re¬ 
maining eight lie is to wander about either alone or in the 
company of another.* 

(6) Occupation. The Sannyasin, as we have seen, no 
longer offers sacrifices, the place of these being taken by 
the nourishing of his own body / and similarly he continues 
to live without study of the Veda. 6 without the Yedic 
texts; 7 hut he is to “ reeite the Araiiyaknm and the 
Upanishads from all the Vedas."* All the texts require 
of him “bathing, meditation, and purification by sacred 
waters," * washings at intervals of three days, 10 washings 
and rinsing of the mouth “ with water as the vessel ” (i.e. 
without a vessel). 11 In particular there is also enjoined 
upon him silence, 33 meditation 3 and the practice of yoga} 1 
His chief virtues are described as “ chastity, abstinence 
from doing injury, poverty and truthfulness." ** He says: 
—“ All living creatures are at peace with me, for by me 
everything has been created." 14 He must not accept gold, 
or touch it, not even once look at it. 17 He has abandoned 
all desire, knowledge is his staff, therefore is lie rightly 
named “with a single staff"; he however who takes the 
wooden staff, because it gives him freedom “to eat of any¬ 
thing/' is a false sanny;lsm, and goes to hell. 1 * He on the 

1 S; according so A&t. 4 , this rule first bwH binding nl the 
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contrary wlio lias truly renounced the world “should Lid 
fnitswell to lust, anger,desire,iuiiit nation, deceit, pride,envy, 
self-will, presumption find falsehood. 11 He is “ free from 
the six surges (of samsura :■—hunger, thirst, vexation, error, 
old age and death), and leaves behind him censure, pride, 
jealousy, deceit, haughtiness, longing, hatred, pleasure, 
pain, desire, anger, greed, error, joy, disappointment, self- 
will and everything of the hind; and because his own 
body is regarded by him merely as a carcase he turns 
away for ever from this decaying body, which is the cause 
of doul.it, perversity and error, and diverts his mind stead¬ 
fastly to that (Brahman), makes his home in him, and 
knows of him, who is tranquil, immutable,—* I am that 
timeless one, consisting wholly of bliss and knowledge, it is 
I myself, he is my highest state, my lock of hair, my sacred 
thread/ " a He is not elated by praise, does not curse when 
he is reviled.* *' He does not attract and he does not cast 
off; for him there are no longer Vedie texts, or meditation, 
or worship, or visible and invisible, or joined and disjoined, 
or 1 and thou and the world, . . . steadfast in pain, in 
pleasure without desire, in longing self-restrained, in all 
things dependent neither on beauty nor ugliness, free from 
hatred and free from joy. The motions of every impulse 
have l>een stilled, he abides only in knowledge, firmly 
founded in the atmaii.” * “ Then he may enter upon the 

great journey, by abstaining from nourishment, throwing 
himself into the water or the fire, or choosing a hero’s death ; 
or he tnay betake himself to a hermitage of the aged- 1 51 

4. The Yoga 

Emancipation consists in the consciousness of unity 
with the iitman ns first principle of all tilings, h b 
essentially on the one hand an annihilation of all desire, 

i At. A * Par. 2. * Kmjtfa. 5. 
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and on the other an annihilation of the illusion of a 
manifold universe. The first, ns we saw, is the aim of the 
nannyasa ; to effect the latter by preparatory artificial 
means is the function of the yoga. Ft is therefore, apart 
from excrescences and exaggerations, a perfectly intelligible 
eon sequence of the doctrine of the Upunishads. For if 
the highest end is contained in the knowledge of self- 
identity with the Strnan, why should we not attempt 
to reach it. hy purposely dissolving the ties that bind 
to the illusory world of phenomena, and by sclf- 
eoneeii tint ion? That the external world derives little or 
no advantage from the practices of the Yoga does not 
enter into consideration for a truer ethical judgement, 1 
The only real consideration that may he urged against the 
practices of yoga, which have always been highly esteemed 
in India, and are to this day widely spread (precisely as 
they may be urged against the self-imposed acts of 
penance among the Pietists of the West), consists in this, 
that they aim at bringing about in an artificial way that 
which is only thoroughly genuine when it originates 
naturally and without the assistance of our will. Tout ce 
qui next- natural ext impar/mt, as Napoleon would have 
said. In other respects the phenomena of yoga are akin 
not only, as has often been asserted, to certain diseased 
conditions that exist also among ourselves (hypnotism, 
catalepsy, etc., upon which we do not enter since the 
material to hand in the Upauishads does not suggest it), 
but also with the entirely healthy and joyous phenomenon 
of festhetic contemplation. The more than earthly joy 
which we experience at the sight of the beautiful in nature 
or in art depends upon a forgetfulness of one's own 
individuality, and a union of subject and object, similar 
to that which the yoga endeavours to secure by artificial 
means. These means we propose now to consider, 

1 tup. p. 3£>-). 
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Iri poet-Vedic times the practice of yoga was developed 
into a formal system with its irn text-hook (the sutras of 
PataftjaJi). The rise of this system, as its first beginnings 
in K/ulk 3 and 6, S'vet. 2 ttud Maitr. f! show, takings So 
the time when the orig inal idealism of the Upanishad 
teaching began already to harden into the realistic 
philosophy of the Sfmkhyn. On this foundation, which 
was far from being adapted to its original conception, the 
later yoga system was raised. This system therefore lays 
tlic chief stress on external means (addhana), and the 
external results thereby attained (vibhfiti ); and regards 
the union with the only real Atman, winch was the 
original aim of the yoga, us ,1 separation {ka 'tmhjam) of 
the purnaha from the prakriti, dismissing entirely into 
the background that which was properly its chief concern, 
the meditation on the Atman by means of the syllable on 1 . 
Only the theism was preserved over from the later 
UpnnUhads, in contrast to the chosen basis of the Sfthkhya; 
and thus external support was secured for the system, 
although no retd life could ever be fostered on this un¬ 
congenial ground 1 A remarkable testimony to this 
theistic modification of the Sankhya system in the service 
of the doctrine of the yoga is given by the Culika Upani- 
sharl, which, starting from the twenty-five principles of the 
Sftiikhya, ranks the Is vara with them on purely external 
grounds “ as the twenty-sixth" (or probably by the inser¬ 
tion of Atman as twenty-seventh), 5 and recognises its 
difference from the purushas only in the freedom with 
which it drinks from the breasts “ of its foster-mother 
MAyA” 

Tlid eMIJraa indeed iuts tmmberleWj 

That drink there of ihn world of sense, 

Vet one oluiie drinks qi it ^ 

Freely following his own wlLL , 3 
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In the sequel we limit ourselves to the yoga, ns far as 
" e nf B able to follow it up through the Upanislisds, and 
jiiIopt from the post-Veche system merely as the frame 
work of our picture the if eight members” (anga), into 
which the yoga is divided on the practical side, and of 
which the five last (with tarka as a sixth) are already 
enumerated in two passages of the Upuniskads, though 
not yet in the regular order, 1 The later eight anga* 
are as follows:—(1) yama, discipline (consisting in 
wljstinenee from doing injury, truthfulness, honesty, 
chastity, poverty); (2) niyama, self-restraint (purity, 
contentment, asceticism, study, devotion); (3) amnam, 
sitting (in the right place and in the correct bodily 
attitude); (4) prdi}&ydma, regulation of the breaLh; 
( 0 ) praty&h&ra, suppression (of the organs of sense); 
(6) dh&mnu, concentration (of the attention); (7) 
dkynnam, meditation ; (8) xam^dhi, absorption (complete 
uiiioii with the object of meditation). 

These requirements we see already presented separately 
in the older Opanishads. Thus we have p'rutyahdiXt in 
the direction of Chand. S. 15, u to bring all his organs to 
rest in the atman," and pmwlyama, when Brih, 1. 5, 23 
enjoins as the “sole vow" to inhale and exhale. Here 
and in other passages 1 the regulated breath takes the 
place of the sacrifice, and seems thenceforward to have 
been adopted into the yoga as a symbolic act The word 
yof/u in a technical sense first occurs, exclusive of Taitt 
2, 4, in Rath. 2. 12 (adkydinut-goija), 6. 11, 18, S'vet. 
2. II, G. 13, Maitr. 6. 18, etc. The true explanation of it 
“harnessing, arranging” is evident from the expression 
dimity-in yunjita occurring in Mah&nfir. 63. 21 and Maitr, 
fj - ■’ ; while in Maitr. 6. 25 the yoga seems to have been 
conceived as a “ union " (between prana and the syllable 
om )‘ The Upanishads quoted coutnin also the earliest 

1 ilftitr. a 18, AlUfiLab. a * sap. p. 134 . 
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theory of the yoga practice. Ka^b, 3 . 13 , recalling 
Sfinthyan ideas, requires that speech and rnanas “ahull 
be restrained (yac'c'het) in the buddhi, the buddhi m 
the nmhfm which is still distinguished from it, and the 
latter again in the avyafetam. Keith. 6. 10-11 enjoins a 
fettering {dhdrana) of the organs (senses, manas, buddhi), 
whereby the phrtisha thus separated from them all may be 
drawn forth from the body, as the stalk from the bulrush. 1 
SYct. 2. 8—15 discusses already the choice of pljwe, 1 the 
maimer of sitting,* the regulation of the breath, 1 the 
control of the senses and. man as in the heart,'' and 
mentions the phenomena that accompany nnd follow 
yoga* To this is attached the recommendation of the 
syllable cm, which occurs as a symbol of Brahman as 
early asCMnd. 1.1, Taut. 1. 8, as a vehicle {dlamhanant) 
of meditation/ as fuel,® as bow,* or as arrow, 10 in older to 
pierce the darkness, and to hit the mark in Brahman, 
The three morae (a, u, m), of which the syllable om consists, 
are mentioned first in Prasna 5, Maitr. G. 3, while the 
third and a half mora first occurs as the “moraless" part 
of the word in Mand. 12, as the “ head of the syllable om 
in Maitr. G. 23. Tn these anticipations are attached 
descriptions of the practice of yoga, which are found in 
Maitr. 6. 18-30 and in the Yoga Upanishads of the 
Atbarva-Yeda. The most important are,—Brnbmavidya, 
Kshurika, Culika ; Nadabindu, Bralimabindu.Amptabiadu, 
Dhv:\uabindu, Tejobindu; Yogas'ikhfr, Yogntattva, and 
Hamsa; upon these we base our description, following 
the later order of the eight members (ya/ma, niyama, 
manam, pr&y/lydma, praty&hdra, dharayd, dhydn/xm, 
sam&dhi). 
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(1) Yuma, restraint, and (2) niyama t self-restraint. 
These two divisions do not yet occur in the enumerations 
of Miiitr. 6. 18 and Amritab. 6, possibly because they are 
tacitly assumed to be universal duties (objective and 
subjective). The remark of Yogat. 15 might be quoted 
here with many others to prove that the yogin affords 
protection to all beings, since he knows them to be his 
own self; and admonitions like the following: — 

From fear, fivrti ajigi-r, it ®m lisdolenc^ 

From elective wakeruinc^ -^p. 

From too much food| and from tfatviiHimi 
Thii yogin should consLantlv protect oj , 1 

(3) A&annm, sitting. Stress is laid in the first place on 
the choice of the right locality. As early as 8Vet. 2. 10 
it is prescribed for the practice of yoga :— 

Let the plnce pii», mid free alw> from boulders and Band* 

Freni from ftra* amuke, and pools of wnter* 

HorE where nothing dietm^us thu or offends Lht eye. 

In tk hollow protected from tin: wind a coon ohould compose b i 

Elsewhere “ a pure region,” -a" level surface of the ground, 
pleasant and free from faults, 11 a are required. According 
to Yogat. 15 yoga should be practised “in a lawful place, 
quiet, remote, and free from distractions,” Ksliur, 2, 21 
ordains that “a noiseless place ” should he chosen. In 
legat'd to the mode of sitting, the Upanishads are still free 
from the extravagant definition* of the litter Yoga, which 
betray external influence. So less than eighty-four 
modes of sitting are there distinguished. S'vet. 2. 8 
prescribes only a triple holding erect (of breast, neck and 
head), and symmetry of sitting posture. Amrituh. 18 
lays stress upon facing the north (the region of the way 
of the gods), and enjoins only three modes of sitting, 
via,—the lotus seat (jtadmasajtam, i,e, sitting with the 
1 Araritat). 27. * Muitr. e. 30. * Amritah 17. 
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legs bent underneath, the usual method of sitting in 
India), tlie cruciform -out {sva&tika/m), and the auspicious 
seat fihadmmnrtm)■ the two Inst differ only slightly 
from the Gist. Yogas'. 2 directs the choice of the lotus 
posture “or otherwise as seems good to him," with 
attention concentrated on the tip of the nose, hands and 
feet closely joined, Amritab, 22 commands the yogin to 
sit firm and motionless, Si from every side .above and below 
ills gaze turned fixedly on himself.” Kshur. 2 lays stress 
only on “ the right mode of sitting." Kshur. 4 speaks of 
a correct inclination of the breast, hips, face and neck 
tow aids the heart. A special kind of bodily pasture is 
described in the concluding verse of Sunny. 4. Ananctm, 
like yama and niyama, is nob yet reckoned iu the Upani- 
shads as an anga of the yoga, and the latter has therefore * 
only six divisions {skadaiigo yoga' ucyote)? not eight us 
later on. They arc enumerated in Maitr. 6. 18, viz, — 
pr&ndy&ina, praty&h&ra, dhy&nam, dharaiyt, tarka, 
mmfidhi Tte same list, but with the transfer of 
prilndydma to the third place, recurs in Amritab. 6. 
It is strange that both lists place dhdrand not before, 
but after dhydnam ; tins may be due to some other 
conception of these ideas than that which later became 
usual. Both lists name tarka, reflection, in the fifth 
place, and this in Amritab. 16 is defined as "meditation, 
which is not contrary to the teaching,” and explained by 
the commentator in one place " as control of the dhydnnm, 
but elsewhere as the knowledge free from doubt which 
proceeds from the dhydnam. 

(4) Prdiidydma, regulation of the breath. This is dis¬ 
tinguished into reeraJta , p&rctka, humbhaha* In harmony 

1 Amritftb* 6 Makr_ 6. 18. 

= Qri Maitr. 6. l$ r 

* They are mentwmit algo in the Yoga. g&lrna 2. 5G fc a Caict wliifgi Garhe 
contest*, Htni5H only other Hamms arc choa&n, nftor a tmjincr that the sAtma 
allec^ on ciii'i ini-a&A i/n N naJtt JAa- vrittu 
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with the chief passage, 1 {l) retrain is expiration, which 
might to be prolonged; 1 (2) pfiraka is inspiration, 
described in Yogflfc. 12 , effected either through one 
nostril, the other being dosed with the finger. 3 or through 
the mouth pointed like the stalk of a lotus;* (3) 
fombhahtt retention of the breath in the lungs/ whence 
apparently it pervades all the limbs of the body bv means 
nt meditation," Rec'ixka should be accompanied with the 
thought of S'iva, purahs with that of Vishnu, himbluika 
with that of brahman/ Prmptymna effects the destruc¬ 
tion of all sins/ 

( 5 ) Pratyuhtim, suppression of the organs of sense, is 
mentioned as early ns Chain cl. 8. 15 . As the tortoise 
draws in its limbs/ so are all the senses withdrawn into 
the man together with the active maims, for these are 
only emanations of the atman, 10 are cheeked/ 1 are shut up 
in the heart, 13 and are reduced thereby to tranquillity. 13 
The objects of sense in him arc thus brought to rest, 14 atjtl 
the senses are restrained as in sleep. 1 * 

{<;} Bhaiawl, concentration, affects the man as, which 
as the organ of the will hinders emancipation, unless it 
is checked, locked up in the heart, reduced to ineffective¬ 
ness, and so deliverance from the maims is attained. 10 
The nurnas should therefore be subjected to external 
restraint, 17 enrbed in every direction, 13 immersed in the 
sdf t lLl until it is entirely dissolved therein.® The im¬ 
prisonment of the manas in the heart is taught also in 
Kshur + 3; in other respects also this Up&nishad derives 
its name from the fact that it teacher a kshwrifca 

1 AniptaK JO f. * Katutt. 5. 1 Ampta' h* 19. 

4 Amptab. 13j tUtyjmeJb. 11+ * Am n tab, 12, Yogo.% IS. 

H Kshur. 4, 8 f. 7 DhyinaK 11—13. B Amritab. 7-S. 

v Kshur. S h Yoyat, 12. lfl Ampt^ K 5, n i££tk+ 3k 13. 

lt SVeL 2.3. ]5 Kfith. 6. 30 r m Makt, 6. 19. 

73 Miiitr* 8, 25. lfl HraSimnk I-5 f Mnitr. B r 34. 

1: Maitr. 0. 19 ; a higher kind tiF dMrun# is fteijcrilud iu what follows, 6L 50, 
1s Yuga*. 3. l * AmritaR Ifi » Nftdak 1A 
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dh&rctna, a concentration of the attention of the man as 
on the several limbs and veins of the body, whereby they 
are in turn cut oil from it by the knife of man as, and thus 
freedom from desire Ls attained. 

(7) Dhydnam, meditation. Although even svadkydya 
is found among the niyamas, 1 yet as a rule the study of 
the Veda is very lightly esteemed by the yogin. He is 
not proud of brfthimuica] descent, or of knowledge of 
the Scriptures,® he has in the search for true knowledge 
thoroughly examined the books, and found in them only 
chaff instead of wheat. 3 Therefore he throws the books 
away, as though they burned him. 4 The sole wisdom is 
that which teaches how to reduce the mauas to impotence 
in the heart, “ the other is learned trash." 5 The place 
of knowledge of the Veda is takeu by meditation on tlmt 
word, which “ all the Yedas proclaim to ns," * the prmy.tvu, 
i.e. tlie sacred syllable cm It is the best support/ the 
how off which the soul as the arrow dies to Brahman/ 
the arrow which is shot from the body as how in order to 
pierce the darkness/ the upper fuel which with the body 
as the lower fuel Is kindled by the fire of the vision of 
( rod, 1 * the net with which the fish of prana is drawn out, 
and sacrificed In the fue of the at clan, 11 the ship oil which 
a man voyages over the ether of the heart, 1 ' the chariot 
which bears him to the world of Brahman. 13 Its three 
morae a u m are fire, sun and wind, 14 they are the essence 
of all things. 15 He who meditates on them by one mora 
gains the world of men, by two the pitriyfma, by three 
the devayaua. 1 - Besides the three morae the word has a 
fourth “ mora less" part, 17 which forms the crown of the 


1 flip. j). 3B5. 

4 Amptabr L 

f KJlih. i?* 
^S'vist, 1. 14. 
u AlnfitJlto. 3. 
14 Fnunui X 


“Tejok 13. 

* Ltrabmalj. X 
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11 Maitr. 6. 20. 
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syllabic om, 1 find which later on is described as the third 
and a half morn* It is this half rnora which leads to 
the supreme goal ; 4 it is represented by the point (bindu) 
of the anusvtiTa, the point of strength, wliicrh hears the 
deepest meaning/ and sounds in the echo (nada), the 
toneless ^syllable (asvara makdm), 1 which in one 
passage is described as completely silent, without noise, 
tone, consonant or vowel/but in another sounds like the 
echo of n tin vessel when struck, or of a bell/ or like the 
prolonged dripping of oil, or the after tones of the notes 
of a bell/ or again may be produced in ten different 
ways, of which the last is recommended, sounding like & 
peal of thunder/ Compare also on the mention of the 
echo Alharvasikha 1. With increasing exaggeration 
there are ascribed to the syllable om five morae” three 
morae and three echoes, 11 three morac with a half inora 
annsvara and an echo/- three morae and four half morae, 13 
and finally in a different sense twelve component parts/ 4 
The Upanishads arc never weary of offering interpret’ 
tions of the three or three and a half morae in allegorical 
style as Agni, Vayu, the Sun, and Vanina/ 6 as the three 
worlds, three Vedas, three fires, three gods, three daily 
periods, three measures, or three gunas; 14 so that medita¬ 
tion on the half mom {the point or the echo) was valued 
far nljove all these things. 

Essentially it was the unknowable ness of the first 
principle of the universe, the Brahman, thus early 
entering into consciousness, and the impossibility of 


1 ildiir. fi. S3. 
5 Yogat. 7, 
a AmplflL 24. 
* 4. 
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expiring it by word, conception or iJ lustra Hon (nni. 
neti), which had compelled the choice of somethin^ so 
entirely meaningless jib the syllable om ; but it "was 
precisely on that account especially fitted to be the 
symbol ot Brahman. The same consideration however 
led to a further advance beyond even the syllable, first 
to the half mom, and then even beyond this 

Higher tiuwi the nrjgjnal &y Ikblc 

In: die pobu, th& thpli<j higher tltfia ilii&j 

The aylklik tuiifh&f with the sound. 

The hightst stale in siknt. 1 

Hiii highest. statG T which. is not- expressed by uny word 
or combination of words, 1 cannot be meditated "on by 
means of om, but only in absolute silence. By the syllable 
or ‘< e man may only i! enter upon ” [he yoga* It is the 
chariot, which is abandoned where the highway ends 
arid the footpath begins/ Om is never more than the 
“ Brahman word/’ beyond which lies still the Supreme.* 
“Hera the word signifies the sound om; ascending by 
thi^ man attains to nothingness in that which is not u 
wnid,’ like the sap of the flowers in the liquid honey/ 
I bus the eighth and highest stage of yoga is reached, 

(S) Sumcttlhi, absorption. .Meditation becomes absorp¬ 
tion when subject and object, the soul and God, are 
so completely blended into one that the consciousness 
of the separate subject- altogether disappears, and there 
succeeds that which in Maitr. 6* 20-21 is described 
os vam (selflessness). The empirical and 

particularising view, with reminiscence of ideas like 
those in Chand. 8. 6. 5-6, TaitL L 6, looks upon this 
union as an ascent of the soul that meditates from the 
heari through the vein mshumriA and the Brakmmam 


1 Dhyitjub. 4. 
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dhram to union with the Brahman who fills the universe. 
Numerous descriptions of this progress are given, not 
aluiiys mutually consistent The heart Ls represented as 
a lotus flower, a view already prevalent from the time of 
Ghtind. 8 . I, I . 1 “It hangs down, encompassed by the 
veins, 4 idte («) like the calyx of a flower," a hot Are limns 
in it, and from its midst a tongue of flame rises mounting 
upwards . 2 More detailed descriptions of this lotus flower 
<>f the heart are found in DbyAnab. I 4 - 1 G, Ilaiiisii 8 and 
frequently. At the meditation on the ft the lotus flower 
becomes bright, opens at the «, rings gently at the tn, and 
with the half mom ceases to mom 3 In the body (in the 
heart) there is a sun, in this a fire, and in this a tongue of 
tWic which is the supreme god.* This Inst in the meditation 
of the yoga pushes its way through the sun of the heart 

Then it winds tipwaidi 

Through tlim gleaming gate ®.f die tuAhumnd j 

Bruiking through the arth oI the skull. 

It gazed finally on the Supfnine. 

According to Maifav G. 3$, there is in the heart a sun. 
in the Litter a moon, in this a fire, in this again the 
xattvam, and iu this the sou), which forces its way 
through all the coverings named, bursts through the 
fourfold woven sheaths of Brahman (ftnhamt/ya, prfhyt- 
maya, rnammiuya, vijndnamaya ),* voyages with the 
boat om over the ether of the heart/ and so finally 
attains to the vision of the Supreme, Compare also the 
description of the ether of the heart, and its penetration 
of it.’ We should thus have to understand in Binhina- 
vidyii 8-10 also by saiilcha not as the scholiast does the 
valves of the brain but of the heart. In them, according 
to this passage, the ft shines as sun, in the latter the n 

' tup, P . 2S7. 1 Mnhtoir. 11. 8-12. 4 Ywt. &_] j. 

* Yngar. 4-7. s TaitL 2, Alnitr. e, 26, 38. 4 Maitr. e. is. 

r Mahr. G* 'H, ^7. 
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its moon, in this again the m as fire, while above this is 
the half mom as a tongue of flame. 

With regard also to the ascent of the soul from the 
heart very numerous representations are given. Ac¬ 
cording to Maitr. 7. II, by meditation on cm, the tejm, 
i.e. rhe individual soul (ep. the second of the verses 
quoted 1:«low) bursts forth, ascends on high like smoke 
risiiiL: in a single column, and spreads itseli abroad like 
Olio branch after another (unceasingly). Anaritab, 2G 
represents the prana as ascending by means of the silent 
om “ through the gates of the heart and of the wind, 
the gates which lead upward, and the portals of emanci¬ 
pation.” According to Dhyunab. £2, the half rnora like a 
rope draws the man as upwards from the fountain of the 
lotus of the heart by the path of the veins until between 
the eyebrows it is lost- in the Supreme, Brahmavidyii 
11-12 describes how by means of om the sun of the 
heart and the 72000 veins 1 are penetrated, the journey 
upwards is made on the wshunuta (the carntis), and the 
head is broken through, and the mim continues to exist 
us the giver of health to all beings, pervading the 
universe. The conception of Kshur. 8 f. is similar, 
according to which the prana climbs up from the navel 
to the heart on the sushumnd, like the spider on its 
thread (the same illustration as in Maitr. I>. 22), and so 
further still from the heart upwards; whereupon with 
the knife of the power of yoga it cuts through all the 
limbs, divides the 72000 and the 101 veins with the 
exception of the (101st) xuskumnd, leaves behind there 
its good and evil states, and ascends upon it to its 
termination in Brahman. Thus the yogiu according to 
Maitr. 0, 19 strips off from himself all ideas, all con¬ 
sciousness, the entire psychical framework which is 
already separated from the external world (the lvngOtJn 

1 Brili. a. l is. 
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nirforayam, cp. S&khya-K. 41) and "is merged in 
the supreme, indescribable, ineffable Brahman”: 1 —' 

Vet Lbe joy* which with tha jjT&dmd ducai- 
Of ihi2 ntind la eo&ltiit with iu own wittier to 
I# Brahjnati pure and ctariuL 
The true way, die true wadi* 

He who “ in this way at all times dnly prosecutes the 
yoga ” after three mouths attains to knowledge, after four 
to the vision of the gods, after five to their strength, and 
after six their absolute nature.* After six months he 
"gains a part in the perfect might of yoga."* Bv con¬ 
tinued meditation on the mam* bis body by a process of 
gradual refinement becomes composed in turn of earth, 
water, fire, air and ether, until finally he thinks only in 
and through himself [eintayed dtmand titmetni)* 

H» know# jwtiribg further of deltifcas, old op, or suffering. 

Who gains a body out of tlie firo of yoga. 

Activity, health, freedom from darire, 

A fair coutnenamce, beauty of voice, 

A pleasant odour* fewness qf secretions, 

Thurein at first the yoga displaya its power. 1 

The thought of Yoga delivers from all sim 7 though the 
sins were “ like mountains rising many miles high ” : * 6 — 

Ho who through thouaaiieLi o( births 
Ihws not s^ilumst the guik of his ein^ 

Stfi!- finally by the yoga 

The rlastmction of iha aaiLufarj*. tven Here** 


1 Mutr + e. 22. a ^raitT. 2i. » Am^tab* 2B L 

1 Maitr. 0 . 2 a. 5 Amricab* 30-31. c Svcl 2 . J5-13 
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XV! J. Retrospect of the Upantshaos and 
their Teaching 

1. Introduction, 

The Upani shads {apart from the later and less 
important tiooks) have been' handed down to us as 
Vedanta, i,c. as the concluding port of the Rnilmiunits and 
Aranyakas, which teach and espound allegorically tlie 
ritual ot sacrifice. They are nevertheless radically opposed 
to the entire V edic sacrificial cult, and the older they are 
the more markedly does this opposition declare itself, 
“lie who worships another deity {than the dtraan, the 
self) and says * It is one, and I am another," is not wise. 
But he is like a house-dog of the gods. Just, then, as nuuiy 
house-dogs are of use to men, so each individual man is 
useful to the gods. If one house-dog only is stolen it is 
disagreeable, how much more if many l Therefore it is not 
pleasing to them that men should know this." 1 

This antagonism of the Atman doctrine to the sacrificial 
cult leads us t!> anticipate that at the first it would he 
greeted with opposition by the Brahmans. An instance of 
this h preserved to us in Yfijfiavalkhya, who in Bri.li. 3 - ! 
meets with jealousy and contradiction at the hands of the 
Bra Inn fms, hut with enthusiastic assent from King Jannka. 
This antagonism may have been the reason why the 
doctrine of the Atman, although originally proceeding from 
Brahmans like Ynj&avalkhya, received its earliest foster¬ 
ing and development in the more liberal-minded circles 
of the Kshatriyas; while among the Brahmans it was on 
the contrary shunned for a longer period as a mystery 
{upaui&had), and continued therefore to be withheld from 
them. The Brahman Bulaki does not know i hat the 
aim mi is Brahman, uud is instructed oil the point by king 

1 Bph. l. -i-10L 
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Ajfttasatru. 1 Six Brahmans “ of great learningfirst 
gain from king As'vapafci the knowledge that they must 
seek the stman vaiaTfinara before all else in themselves.* 
Similarly the Brahman Nhradii is instraeted by Sanat- 
kumAra the god of war,® and three Brahmans by kin" 
1 ravAiianu,* While the same king Pravfihana en¬ 
lightens the Brahman UddfUnki Aruni on the subject 
of the transmigration of souls with the remark“ This 
knowledge has never up to the present time been in the 
possession of a Brahman." 6 

According to these testimonies, which carry all the 
greater weight because they have reached us through the 
Brahmans themselves, the Brahmans had received the 
most important- elements of the science of the Atman first 
fiotu the Kshstriyns, and then in course of time had 
attached them to their own Vedie curriculum, so that the 
U pan i shads became what they now are, the Vedanta. 
The hostility towards the sacrificial cult was then by 
means of allegorical interpretations, in which each school 
struck out its own path, 9 concealed rather than laid to rest. 
That the Brahmans later on asserted a claim to the 
doctrine of the atm an as their peculiar heritage seems to 
be asserted by the verse Only he who knows the Veda 
com prehe n ds t h e grea t om 11 ippaen t Atman. * 1 In any case 
the progress and regular development of the Atman 
doctrine was in their hands: And the oldest Upanishada 
are to be regarded as the latest fruits of this activity, 
to which were added in course of time other works pro¬ 
duced in the same spirit, which with more or less right 
Imre the names of Upatdshad and Ved&nta. Probably 
only at a considerably later period did they assume a 
written form. It seems a fair inference from h tilth. A. 7-9: 

1 Ibib. 2,1 fKauj-h. 4). * Cbinrl & ] i-is, * Chflnd 7 

• t-hiind. I. S - 9 . ‘ ChtaiL 5, 3-10 (Bph. 6. 2); Brih. ft 2 a 

‘ «Hj>- p. ISO!. 1 Taitt Br. 3.12. a. 7. 
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—“Without :t teacher there is no access here,"—that the 
older Upaniahads were at that lime not yet committed to 
writing. 

No satisfactory chronology of tin? Cp;inkhud,s can Ih_- 
framed, since each of the principal Upanishtids eon tiling 
earlier and later texts side by side with one another. On 
the whole and generally, however, the classification and 
oidev here adopted 1 may be expected to correspond also 
to the historical succession. A more precise confirmation 
of this is to he inferred from the general course of our 
exposition. Of especial weight in our view is the proof 
advanced that Brill, 1-4 {not the appendix 5-6) together 
with S'atap, Br. 10. 6 is older than all other texts of 
importance, especially older than the Ghandogya Upaiit- 
shad. The last confessedly is dependent not only on 
S'atap. Br. 10, S but also on the Yajfiavalkhyii texts/ as is 
proved by the fact that often thoughts of the latter arc 
reproduced by the Chand. Up., and at the same time 
misunderstood.* Thus we shall have to look for the 
earliest form of the doctrine of the Upanishads above all 
in the Yajfmviilkhya discourses of the Brihadiiranyaka. 

Idealism as the Funelamental Conception of the 
Upanishads 

In the eonception of unity as it. is expressed in the 
words of ftigv. 1, 164. 46 :— e&tmi sad ripfd hahtedhd 
vaddnti, “ the poets give many names to that which is 
one only, —Ike fundamental thought of the whole teach¬ 
ing of the I_ panishads lay already hidden In germ. For 
this verse, strictly understood, really asserts that all 
plurality, consequently all proximity in space, all succession 
in time, all relation of cause and effect, all interdependence 
of subject and object, rests only upon words ( vadanti) or, 

1 tap. pp. 33-26. « OUinJ, 3. 14, 4. 3, 5, 11-18, 

* Bfili. 3-1 compared wit'll 1. 4, 3.1. * cp. jhjjl pp. 205 L, 233 £, 1G5 f. 
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as was said later. is “ n mere matter of words (vdc&rtm- 
Ihaya), 1 and that only unity is in the full sense real. An 
attempt was made in the first instance to conceive this 
unity in the mythological idea of Pmjipati, then in the 
ritualistic idea of Brahman, and finally without allowing 
the latter to drop, and by a mere strengthening of the 
subjective element already contained in it, in the phili> 
soph Seal idea of the Atman. But even the Atman idea is 
not at first free from definitions (of the gods, PrajApati, 
and Brahman) that it has inherited from "the mythology. 
Tims for example in S'atup. Br. 10. 6. 3, after the Atman 
has been described as pervading all worlds, and at the 
same time, inconceivably small, dwelling at the centre of a 
man's being, it is said in conclusion :—“ lie is my soul, to 
him on my departure hence, to this soul shall I enter in," 
Everyone feds the contradiction in these words, and that 
there is no need of entering in after death if the Atman 
really « is my soul.” The first to recognise this, and to 
grasp the conception of the Atman in its complete subjec¬ 
tive precision, who therefore laid the foundation of the 
TJpanishad doctrine proper, is the YAjflavalkhya (himself 
mythical throughout) of the Bphadaranyaka UpanLshad. 

The teaching of Y&jfiavalfchya (whatever may lie con¬ 
cealed behind this name) is a daring, uncompromising 
eccentric idealism (comparable to that of Parmenides), 
which is summed up in three propositions:— 

(1) The diWifin vi the li'Hou'Diij S’ub^ect icithin na. 

“ In trnth, 0 GArgi, this imperishable one sees but is not 
seen, hears but is not heard, comprehends but is not com¬ 
prehended, knows but is not known. There is beside him 
none that sees, there is none that hears beside him, there 
is none that comprehends beside him, there is none that 
knows beside him. In truth, in this imperishable one is 
space inwoven and interwoven.” ‘ Here the above funda- 

* CllnntL fi. I . 4, I Brih. 3. 8, 11. 
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mental proposition is dearly expressed. At the same 
time two further propositions are inferred from it, which 
oilier passages abundantly confirm. 

(2) The at man, as the knowing subject, U itself un¬ 
knowable. “ Thou eanst not see the seer of seeing, thou 
eanst not hear the hearer of hearing," etc, 1 How could 
he know him through whom all this is known, how could 
he know the knower ? " * 

(3) The at man is the sole reality. In it, ns the above 
passage declares, space with all that it contains is in woven 
ami interwoven. “ He who has seen, heard, comprehended 
and known the rieman, by him this entire uui verse is 
known/ 3 “The universe is given up to him who knows 
the universe apart from the atman/'* Only 4! where there 
is ns it. were duality docs one see another/' 4 etc. “ There 
is however no second outside of him, no other distinct 
from him for him to see ” : *— 

lik Llit mind should tliis he perceived. 

Ram tliur? U ikj plumlUj- anywhere; 

Fjnom dqnth to dnth is he led blLnd3}- s 

Who here gazea oia a plnmUty . 7 

TTieso three thoughts are the kernel of the Upanishml 
teaching, and with it became permanently the innermost 
kernel of the entire religions and philosophical belief of 
India, This kernel however was eventually surrounded 
by a husk which, growing ever thicker as time advanced, 
concealed it Lu many ways, until finally on the one 

hand the kernel utterly perished and only the husk re¬ 

mained (the Saiikhya), whiles on the other (the Vedanta) an 
attempt was made to separate absolutely the two elements 
by distinguishing between a higher esoteric knowledge 
(prim vidyA) and a low# exoteric (apard mdyd). This 

1 Unb. 3. 4, 2. * Bi lk. 5, 4. u. * BriL 2 ± &. * B r ih, * 4, f l 
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process is quite intelligi Me. For the id eas of Yftj ft a valkl ly a, 
which depend upon immediate intuition, though they won 
a hearing in the consciousness of his contemporaries and 
of posterity, yet did not find this consciousness unoccupied, 
but already iu the [Kjasession of two elements, to which 
they had to accommodate themselves. The first was the 
tradition bequeathed by the past, the second was the em¬ 
pirical view of the universe and its orderly constitution 
in space, time and causal relations, which is natural to 
us alb The entire subsequent development with its 
phenomena often apparently inconsistent is completely 
explained by a gradually increasing accommodation to 
these two elements. This we propose to show* briefly in 
the following pages for the different parts of the teaching 
of the Upanishads. 

3. Theology {Doct rine of Brahman or the Atman), 
The atman is the knowing subject within ns. This 
knowing subject is “ the loftiest height of all that can be 
described as at man ” (sarvasya dtmannh pardyarozm}? 
To this height, attained in the teaching of Y&j&avalkhya, 
Indian thought has climbed, with a gradual intensifying 
of the subjective element, through conceptions of puruska. 
(man), praivz (life), diman (self), to which were attached 
the more symbolical representations of the first principle 
of the universe as dkm'a (space), mane t*- (will), ddif.t/a 
(sun), etc. In these conceptions the thought of the times 
preceding the Upanishads, and in part also of these times 
themselves, moves. Perhaps, therefore, it may be possible 
in the future to distinguish successfully those portions 
which belong to u period before the recognition of the 
fitnxiu as knowing subject from those which, like all that 
succeeds, have come under the Influence of the thought of 
Yajnavnlkhya, In the older? tests the ultimate principle 

1 Bill], 3.». to. 
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is still the purusha-pr6na t ‘ the 'pr&na; Mitya* the 
—“ It is the akas'a from which all these living 
lieings proceed, and into which they again return, the 
nkiisfl is older thun they all, the &kh#a is tlie ultimate 
.starting-point. 1 4 Combinations also occur. For example, 
when the atman (still Iran see nden tally conceived) is de¬ 
scribed as the “ prdrittei/a dtmu i,” and as mano-maija, 
prdqOrsarim, hhd-rflpt t, dkd^u-dtr/utn ; 6 or when it is 
ssid : — “ Brahman is I lie (pm&a), Brahman is joy (hittn = 
dntnula), Brahman is extension {kham = dMsa)” * 

It is otherwise in the later texts. Now it is no longer 
the pm’mha that is the first principle, but the famnn that 
draws it from the primeval waters; T no longer the dliha, 
but that which is in it; 8 no longer the prdtia, but the 
bhitwutn, the “ unlimited," reached by prolonged and 
deepening insight into the nature of the prana, Le. the 
knowing subject which comprehends everything in itself, 
nothing outside of itself“ When iu> other (outside of 
self) is seen, no other is heard, no other is known, that 
is the infinite; when he sees, hears or knows another, 
that is the finite." “ The revolution is very clearly seen 
when in Ait. 1 it is no longer the praipi-'purusha , 10 that 
in tikes its appearance as the ultimate principle, but the 
isbtnan, anti the latter is their explained as the conscious¬ 
ness that comprehends all things in itself {prajftMP Still 
more clearly does it appear in Kaush. 3-4, where the 
equation “ prdqa^prajM:' which is only intelligible us 
arising from a compromise bet ween series of heterogeneous 
conceptions, is repeatedly emphasised. Ail these changes 
seem to have been carried out under the influence of the 

1 Ait_ At. A 1-3. 3 Brill. 1. 1-3, L'iwntl. 1. C-3, 4. 3, Katuk A 

■ CtlmL 3. 4 CtiAod. 1. a. 1, 

4 S'utap. lir. 10, 0, 3 (Cliitul. 3, U), 

c Chiml. 4. 10. 5. T Ait. 1,1. 

* fwwwyarf cirjJiir, Ohflnd, 6, I ; u i>ifc£ anlarfi, 6. 14, 

» CLind. “. 15-24. ls As formerly in Ait Ar. A 1-3, 11 Ait. 3. 
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thought, in its first original freshness in the discourses 
ot YSjfiaviiiKhva, that the fifcman is the knowing subject 
which, itself unknowable, is conceived as sustaining all 
tilings in itself. How entirely this thought dominated 
the whole succeeding development of Tndian theology, a 
few examples may show. 

(1) The atmem is the knowing subject. I Je is “the spirit, 
consisting of knowledge, vijMitamaya, shining within in 
the heart,” 1 the light that enlightens when sun, moon, stars 
and fire are extinguished* the “light of lights,” 1 the light 
“which is here within in men,” and at the same time 
shines on yonder side of heaven in the highest, the highest 
of all worlds,* the “ supreme light,” into which th/soul 
enters in deep sleep, and “issues forth in its own form.”* 
And of this light of consciousness, which first invests all 
with intelligibility, we are to think when it is said 

There no ?un aMnes, not moon, nor glimmer of stara^ 

Nor yonder lightning, earthly fire is gttenoliHl; 

All other light U inferior to him who ulone gives light* 

The whole Lixlivtin&t with hm hrightne^* 


This light that alone Is self-shin iii£ is the “seer” 
(vijwsat), who, according to Kath. 2. Ig, neither is born 
nor dies, the “ all-1 wholder ” (paridrank tar), 1 the “spec¬ 
tator ” (A/tin), as tile iitman is so frequently called in 
the later Upanishads. 0 

(2) The&tman as the knowing subject ean never become 
an object for u.% and is therefore itself unknowable. 
“ Thou canat not see the seer of seeing,” etc. 0 Whatever 

conception we may form of it, it is always said :_ neti 

neti, “ it is not so, it is not so." 10 It. k that “ before which 


1 Bfih. 4. a 5 f. 

* Chilud. 3.13. 7. 


5 Erih. 4. 3. 2-6.. * 0 r ilL 4, A. Hi, Jiund, 2 S 0 

* Clidttd. 8, 3. 4, S. U. 3. 


* Kilth. 5. IS, S'veL 6. 14, Mund. 2. 2.10. J l’rjwns, 6. 5. 

’ From S'vtu 6. 14 ajid wiwirft. * ttrih. 3. j 2 

’* B|ik -1- - 4, 4. 4. 32, 4. ft, 15, 3. 3. 2C r S. 3. 0 . 
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words nud thought recoil, not finding It;” 1 “ not known 
by the wise, known by the ignorant”* 

Not by speech, not by (bought, 

N<H by eight is he comprehended ; 

* l Hu is," by ihbi woni alone 

Ami in no other way ia he campi^hmiiteL 4 

The it email therefore can only lie defined negatively. 
He is " not big and not slender, not short and not long, 
not red and not fluid, not cloudy and not dark, not wind 
and not ether, not adhesive, without taste or smell, with¬ 
out eye or ear, without speech, without understanding, 
without vital force and without breath, without moutli ami 
without size, without inner or outer;* invisible, incom¬ 
prehensible, without pedigree, colourless, without eyes or 
ears, without hands or feet.” 5 The threefold definition 
also as “ being thought and bliss ” (aac-e id-ana n * la ), by 
which a later age characterised the &tman, and to the 
separate elements of which reference is frequently made 
even in the older Upanishuds,* is essentially onlv negative. 
For the “ being " of the at-mau is no being as revealed in 
experience, and in an empirical sense is rather a net- 
being ; and similarly the “ thought” is only the negation 
of idl objective being, and the “bliss" the negation of all 
suffering, as this exists in deep dreamless sleep. On the 
observation of which last state, as w t hs shown, 7 this de¬ 
scription was originally based. 

(3) The dtman is the sole reality (satyam, settyasya 
sottyam); for it is the metaphysical unity which is 
manifested in all empirical plurality. This unity 
however is not to be found elsewhere than in our¬ 
selves, in our consciousness, in which, as with splendid 
elaboration Brih. 3. 8 shows, the whole of space with ail 
that it contains, w T ith earth atmosphere and heaven, Is 

1 Taitt. i_ 4. 1 Kewi 11. * Kith, 6.12, * Erik 3. 8. 8, 

* Mttpp 1. 1. G. s tup. pp. l^S-146, 7 tup. p. 142 f. 
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“iuwoven and interwoven/’ Therefore with the know¬ 
ledge of the Stmfln (the reference here is not to knowledge 
in an empirical sense) all is known, 1 as with the compre¬ 
hension of the instrument all its notes are comprehended. 
He is abandoned by men, gods and all worlds, who knows 
a universe outside of the atman.* All besides him exists 
only “as It were” (iw). There is really no plurality/ 
and no becoming, “ change is a mere matter of words, a 
simple name.” 5 The later Upanishada breathe the same | 
spirit; the entire universe should be immersed in God 1 
(t'e, the atman);* nature is a mere mdyd (illusion); 7 
and the striking remark is added that no demonstration 
of the existence of a duality is ever possible, and that 
only the timeless atman (the knowing subject) admits of 
proof. 8 

4. Cosmology and Psychology 

Pantheism. — M etaphysical knowledge impugns the 
existence of any reality outside of the atman, i.e. the 
consciousness. The empirical view on the contrary 
teaches that a manifold universe exists external to us. 
From it combination of these nut agonistic propositions 
originated the doctrine which in all the Upiinishnds 
occupies the largest space, and which may conveniently 
be described os pantheism (though in its origin very 
different from the pantheism of Europe},—the universe is 
ted, and yet the atman remains the sole reality, for the 
atman is the universe. This identity of universe and 
atman is already taught by YAjiiavalkhya (who is as little 
able as Parmenides to avoid placing himself again 
temporarily at the empirical standpoint), when he 

1 Brit- S. -1 B, CLiuJ. ft. l. S, llwjtj. l 1.3. 

* Brik 2. i 7-A ■ i Brill. 2. 4,6. 

* Brill. 4. 4 , 10, Kith. iKML * CMnd. 6. 1. 4 f. t cp . 8. 1. A 

* I** 1. 1 SVei, 4 . 10. » Nrisimhotc. 0. 
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celebrates the lit man as the ardaryamin ; 1 or when he 
describes how the atman upholds and rutin tains sun and 
moon, heaven and earth, the entire universe and its 
frame;* or when the knowing subject in us is made 
suddenly to expand into the universe around us on 
every side. 3 The later passages are numerous and do 
not need to be repeated here, which identify the fit man as 
the infinitely small within us with the infinitely great 
outside of us; and in this way the identity of the 
two, the &tman and the universe, is incessantly em¬ 
phasised, as though it were a matter which stood greatly 
in need of emphasis, 

Cosmogojtv.— None the less the equation " atman = 
universe" remained very obscure. The one frtman and 
the manifold universe, often ns they were brought 
together, always fell asunder again. A natural step 
therefore was taken, when more and more as time went 
on instead of this unintelligible identity the familiar 
empirical category of causality made its appearance, by 
virtue of which the lit man was represented as the cause 
chronologically antecedent, and the universe ns its effect, 
its creation ; and thus a connection with the ancient Vedie 
cosmogony became possible. Such a connection is not yet 
to be traced in Byih. 1. 4, where the cosmological form 
merely serves to explain the dependence of all the 
phenomena of the universe on the atmnn. It is present 
however in all probability in Clfftnd. 3. 19, G, 2, Taitt. 2. 
G, Ait. 1. 1, etc. It is characteristic at this point that 
the at man, after having evolved the universe from himself, 
enters himself into it as soul. “ Tintt deity resolved :— 
‘Verily Into these three deities (heat, water, food) i will 
enter with this living self 7 ”; 4 “ After he had created the 
universe he entered into it"; 5 “He reflected 1 ‘How 

1 Brit. 3. 7. a Bj-ib. 3. 8. 9. 3 BplL 4. % 4, 

* CTiAuil. G. 3, 2. * Taitt. 2. 6. 
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could this subsist without me?' . . . accordiugly he cleft 
litre the crowu of the head! and entered in through this 
gate. ' 1 The individual soul maintains even at this stage 
its identity with the St man. It is not, like everything 
else, a created work of the atm an ■ but it is the atm an 
himself, as he enters into the world that he bus created. 
A distinction between the supreme and the individual soul 
does not even yet exist. 

Theism. —Theism is a further and chronologically later 
stage of development, which first arises at the point at 
which the supreme and individual souls appear contrasted 
with one another. This was early anticipated ; 4 but later 
on the individual soul became more and more definitely 
opposed to the supreme soul as “another.”’ At the SAUie 
time a theory of predestination was established, as an 
inevitable consequence of theism ;— 

Onlv by liiiii whom hr*, chooses is he comprehended; 

To him tlia iktnsn meate hh nature/ 

The chief monument of this theism is the S'vetirs vatara 
Upantakad. It must be remembered however that here 
all the earlier stages of development, the idealistic, 
pantheistic and cosmogonistic, continue to exist side by 
side; as indeed generally in the religions sphere the old is 
accustomed to assert its time-honoured right by the side 
of the new, the fruits of which are readily seen in far- 
reaching inner contradictions. 

Atheism and Deism (Sfmkhya and Yoga Systems).— 
With the recognition of a real universe external to the 
a email, and the division of the latter into the supreme 
soul and a multitude of individual souls, the preliminary 
conditions of the later Siukliya system were satisfied. 

1 AIL I. S. II. 1 By passages like Brill. 4 , - 1 , 22, Kibsfa. a S [mljli,.). 

* First in K1(1 l 1, a, theft S'vet. 4. 6-7, 5.8, uio. 

4 Kihh. 2, £3 {Mlu.mJ. 3, 2. 3). 
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For that division awessarily led to the detraction of the 
one branch, via*—the supreme soul, rinee from the very 
beginning this had in reality derived its vitality from the 
existing fact of individual souls. When powers of creation 
and movement, were assigned to matter itself God became 
superfluous, and there were left only praknli and the 
multitude of individual pUrus —the precise assump¬ 
tions of the SzLiikhya system, which admits probably of 
philosophical explanation in no other way than that we 
have followed. A reconstruction of theism was attempted 
in the Y oga system; which in harmony with its later 
origin builds upon the basis of the S&hkhya system, very 
little ft 1 .ted as that wi\s for the purpose, a yoga practice 
which depends upon the teaching of the Upainshads, 
While then it certainly reintroduces the idea of God, it 
finds it impossible to give to the conception any real 
vitality on such a basis as this. So that this theory 
I practically, if not on the ground of its Origin) may !>e 
5% placed in a line with the Deism of later philosophy* 

5. Eschatology (Transmigration mid Evmneipati&n) 

In proportion as Brahman usurped the place of 
the ancient Yedic gods, and was Interpreted in harmony 
ttitli the idea of the Jitmirn, the hope also which finds 
expression in the Rigvedn of entering in after death to 
the gods was transformed in course of time Into a hope 
of attaining “community of world/’ "community of 
life with Brahman, or later on with the atm an. At 
the same time the idea of the Atman also, by virtue of 
the continued influence of that which it had displaced, 
was at first still conceived in a transcendental way, and 
It k said Eh He is my soul (Atman); to him, to this 
soul, shall 1 departing hence enter in/’ 1 If however the 
atman is really my soul, my self, no entering in is 
3 S7it*p. Br. 10. c. a, 2. 
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necessary, but. only die knowledge of this feet, in order 
to become partaker of a full and complete deliverance. 
He who has recognised that aham brahma asnd, “ I am 
Brahman," he already is, not will be delivered; he sees 
through the illusion of plurality, knows himself as the 
sole real, as the substance of all that exists, and is thereby 
exalted above all desire {harm}, for “what can he desire 
who possesses all? 1 ' 1 This also Yajhavalkkya is the first 
to teach in the words: —“He who without desire, free 
from desire, his desire laid to rest, is himself his own 
desire, his vital spirits do not journey forth. But he is 
Brahman, and to Brahman he ascends.” 5 

Deliverance is not effected by the knowledge of the 
atmtiu, but this knowledge is itself already deliverance. 
He who knows himself as the Atman has thereby recog* 
nised the world of plurality and the desire occasioned by 
plurality to be an illusion, which can no longer lead him 
astray. His body is no longer his body, his actions no 

I longer his actions; whether he still continues to live 
and to act or not is, like everything else, a mutter of 
indifference. 8 But the semblance of empirical knowledge 
persists, and it is a consequence of this that deliverance 
appears to lie first attained in all its completeness after 
the dissolution of the hotly. And a still more far-reaching 
iiifiueuce of the empirical mode of thought combined with 
the traditions of the past caused this internal deliverance 
from the world, the fruit of the emancipating knowledge 
of the Atman, to be represented as an ascent from the 
world to a transcendent distance, in order there for the 
first time to become united with Brahman, with the 
at man. The theory therefore was formed of the way 
of the gods (<hvay&nr.i), on which the emancipated were 
led after death through a series of bright stages to 
union with Brahman, whence “there is no return. 111 

1 Gaiujap. 1.9. * BriL 4 4. 6. * Li 2. * (jtind. 4 , IB. 5 . 
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Wm becomes However of those who die without 
fmv i rjg known themselves as tile ntmnn ? The Briihmanas 
set before them for their good or evil deeds a recompense 
of joy or suffering in the other world. To the evildoers 
was assigned also - recurrent death” (pinwnnrkmA In 
contrast with the immortality (aniritatvam, literally the 

no more being able to die”) of the perfected'there 
remained for others the prospect of enduring in the other 
wor d together with other misfortune a "renewed necessity 
- • eat , and t-his, since ic has to do with those who 
have already died, is not to be thought of as experienced 
in the body, but indefinitely as a state of sufferings, 
which are in store in the other world as a recompense 
for evil-doing. It is the Upanishads first—and a^ain 
for the first time by the mouth of Tajhavdkhya-that 
transfer this retribution with its threat of recurrent death 
from an imagumry future into the present, since they 
pkee before it a renewed earthly existence. This is the 
ovigm of the theory of the Indian doctrine of trnnsmigm- 
tion (tfwhsa; a) \\ hicb does not rest on superstitious ideas 
of the return of the dead in other forms, such ns are found 
amongst other peoples and even in India itself, but as the 
texts prove on observation of the variety of the character 
aud fate of individual men, which were explained as 
i^u ting from the actions of a previous existence. "In 

m;lu lieuon,ea 3°°^ by good works, evil by evil” 1 
■ Verily according as he acts, according as he lives, so is 
lie born ; ho who does good is born good, he who does 
is >01 n evi f becomes righteous by righteous works, 

, e ™ ■; ■ ‘^^ding to the work which he does, so is 
ho reward ed. * 

These words of Yajfiavidkhya (the oldest in which a 
doctrine of transmigration is found) substitute a recoin- 
penre m this world for one in the other, and this takes 
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place by means of a re-birth on earth, apparently immedi¬ 
ately after death, 1 While this theory met with accept¬ 
ance, the ancient Valia conception of a recompense for all 
alike, good and evil, in the other world held its ground 
by its side; and finally the two were combined in the 
doctrine of a double retribution, the first in the other 
world, lasting ythx.it samp&tam “as long as a remnant 
(of works) remains," - after which everything is once again 
recompensed by means of a renewed existence upon earth. 
This recompense of those already recompensed contradicts 
so entirely the whole conception of recompense, that it 
is impossible to understand it otherwise than ns a com¬ 
bination of ideas derived from various sources. This Is 
the point of view of the “doctrine of the five fires" 
( pawz'd.fp 1 ividtfd } t s which constructs, on the analogy of 
the way of the gods (c?et;ay<2«a) that leads to Brahman 
without return, a way of the fathers {pitriy&na) that 
leads to the moon and then back again to earth; and this 
was subsequently still further modified,* and has become 
the permanent basis of the whole of the later development. 

The clothing of the doctrine of emancipation in 
empirical forms involved as a consequence the conceiving 
of emancipation, as though it were an event in an empirical 
sense, from the point of view of causality, as an effect 
which might be brought about or accelerated by appro¬ 
priate means. Now emancipation consisted on its external 
phenomenal side :— 

(1) Tvi rSie removal of the consciousness of plurality. 

(2) In the removal of all desire, the necessary con¬ 
sequence and accompaniment of that consciousness. 

To produce these two states artificially was the aim 
of two characteristic manifestations of Indian culture. 

1 cp. file iilaslrutjun of tlifi caterpillar, Bpiln 4. 4. 3. 

* Ohand. 5.10. 5. * Chlnd. 5. 3-10 {BgL G. Z). 
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(1) Of the gogn, which by withdrawing the organs 
from the objects of sense and concentrating them on the 
inner self endeavoured to shake itself free from the world 
of plurality and to secure union with the Minim. 

(2) Of the sannydsa, which by the “casting off 
from oneself" of home, possessions, family and all that 
stimulates desire seeks laboriously to realise that freedom 
from all the ties of earth, in which a deeper conception 
of life in other ages and countries also has recognised the 
supreme task of earthly existence, and will probably con¬ 
tinue to recognise throughout all future time. 
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IfiJIebnmd^ 140, 
f JimiLlnya, £14. 

hira^Lvaggrlihji, 157, ISO, 19? ff_ S29 
247. 250, 

isi^ti, 2158 ff, 303. abo a^bumul. 
Homer, 71 . 


Idealism, 07, 160, 162, 172, 229 f, 237, 
257, 309 f. 

agnomina, 74-8*, 130. 

illu*=oi] f 48, 254, 362 f. &* aha mdr«. 

immprtalitv, 45 f., 326. 

Individual souk, SBS If. 

Indra, 13,941, 173, 
indi'iy.Ls, £41 ff. r 246, 2C3, 270ff. 

Indus, 214. 

inorganic nature, 186 ff, 

Islam, 341. 

iarram, 150, 173 f, 175, £60, 364, 


Jivu Atman, £58, 


KaJjjn, 220 . 

Knul, .*0 II.. 45 f., 75, 134. 208 f., 
315. 

Kiljiik, £ 00 , £ 30 . 
kanufl, 263, 334. 
karmakjbjda, 47 . 
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knowledge in relation to Emhniiiti, 
70-65. 

ko**, 97, 283, 

KabntriyEu, IT If., 120, 340 f, 396 f. 


Ltiigani, 241 fF.jSSS, 


Mudlivaiidiiiaf, 349, 
nmn^ 89, 99 L, 241 fL, S4B, 261 h 263 f., 
370 fL* 291, SfiStt 48 J ■ 43 lymbol 
of Brahman, lilt. 1 IBS f. 
manum&ya atiiiau, 53, 97 f.* 144, £7 1+ 
283. T 

Hinu, 317, 

mAy=S 12, 40, 74, 178, *2Gfc* 384, 405. 

.iS-Vn aha llliusion- 
nicinythLriiin, 175„ 

phxjji, 318 , S 5 A 388 if., 359 L, 393 ^ 

411. 

rnora, mow, 387 , 300 f_, 393 lL 
^tutlikLi, Canon of thft, 33, 38. 
nnwi, ti6f.,30& 


Nlmb, 57, 92. 

Nilrayajja, 33 ff. 

rijfli tjdc s 82.119, 147, 149 L, 156, 392, 
403. 

New T est a men t, -lOf., 49. 

NjagrodliA, £02 L 


Otcitp^iionj of the Sunny Sain, 33J f. 
Old Testament, 47* 50, ICO. 
tf i71, 59,100 r, 110, 376. 379, 384 f., 

390 ff. f 394- 

p artTfci |mtenefa ul' lIil- llESHHU, 205. 
Gmmppswnaa of the iltman, 204. 
organic Brittle, 195 fL 
organ Httip* 291 ff. 
organs of tbo soul, 263 fL \ of the 
285 JL 

Onpnifklfeat, 33, 36 f. 


Panthaiam* 180, 237,, 245, 257 f. r 405 f. 

Pitr ikti ir i. li-ftri na, 377, 379. 

Parmenides, 41, 74. 133, 227, 24 L, 403. 
Patrijjali, 3M. 
pessimism, HO. 
physiology, -^ 3 *l 

pitrsyiiLii, 334 iT a 359 a 373, 390 p 
411, 

planuts, 219. 

Plato, 41 f., 74,133 L, 1S9, 227, 293. 
plurality, 44, 156, 363. 

Frajapati, SSL* 36 f.* 182 6, I0i + 218, 
293, 331 T 375- 

pnljfuitm&n* 135, 13!l t 299, 307. 
prakjitL, I6l t 234 f., 238, 240 ff., 259 ff., 

408. 

pra^a, 75, 69, 92 f., 100 L, 124L, 139, 
218, 22l T 2461, £06, 276 ff., 291, 
385, 394, 401 f*; as symbol gf 
Brali mim r 101 ff-, 118, 144, 
pdfcpGt 87, ISO* 263, 269 f.:; T&rietfea 
of, 284, 274 If. 

prln&gmhotrun, 63, 124 f., 380. 
pnl^amayfl iitrtum, 97 r., 144, 283. 
p^lytma, 3851., 365 f. 
pmikain, 99 L 
pratyfikiffl 1 3a5L s m 
predestination, 210. 

Providence* Brahman a& r S11 ff- 
pay etiology, 52, 258!F. T 405 If. 
puruaha, 139,161 + 188, 206* S35, 2S0ff., 
252, 286, 311 t 384 p 401 L* 485; 
puriuloa in the sun* 67* 114 L t 191, 
Pythagoras, 11, 


RajHi, 242, 246, 250, 252 L 
Rfinx&yapa* 214. 
rea l Lem* 160, 162, 172, 
reality, 157 ff, 355 f., 400. uko 

aatyam, 

recompense, retribution, 259,329,331 \, y 
336, 418 f. 


Sac'cSdiknanda* 126 tf H 146, 404. 
sacri'lice, 01 If. 
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SVikh^ 3,M. a 19, 21, £3, 33. 
stmuLdhi, 39& ff. 
sani&iM, £7S, 
aam-fc+ra, £59 T 1J CL 

S'jirikara, JO. 27, 2DfT_, 72, llV), IflR, 
1*>L I to, 221, 2^3, 250. 31 n, 
331. 

S* ft k\™, 1-J0, 193, 200 {., 335, 2333;, 
iSOff., £64, 384, 400, 407 f. 
Sannytsa, 363, 373 ff., 3B3, 412. 
Sxinyjisi Upanishada, 3 !., 374. 
sviunjiisui, i, 367, 3731, 375, 379 JT. 
anSal-TO, 121. 

aatt ISO; wti and ami, 128 If. 
eaUi-ikCD. 242, %4$ t 250, £52 f. 

®Lih :im F 75 a 1 (S£ t 404; tttiyani jjnd 
128 E a5w ffalily, 

SdvjiruL, 2 note, 7a% 19ft. 

ScboiMmliauer, 11, 40 r 71, 350. 

5lieatli f 303. aim tos ji. 

Sim U ptnikhado, 10. 
sleep, £48 t t 207 ff, 

Btaia qf tli e, 206 IT. Set aim Atman. 
space. See 
Spinoza, 98, 100. 

aubtle body, s^fa&i 7 ta?n rarfram, 203 | ri 
SSOff. 

Etm r SIS, 4DIj afl symbol of 

Brahman* 113 IT. 
wbuiDA^ee^ SflO, 302, 304 
Biwhupti, SOO ff. &u> oho deep Jeep, 
symbols of Brnhmm, m fT + 
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turlya, 1 ££ f, I 7 S f, * 97 T 399 f 
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tTO wjty^ doctrine of 1 ]jo p 328j 334 f. 
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394 
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aparuiyiitfua, 70, 
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tapos, 05-70, 217, 381 ff„ 37a. 
tui tvtmt, tui, 127, 148, 170. 
lluju-m, 78, 160, 175 if., 212 f., 338, 
407. 

thenlpgy, 52, 54 ff., _(0I IT. 
thrill, .svnsd, 377. 
time, J534 

tri emigration, 29£ r 313 ff. T 323ff 
410 f 
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'Yediata, I E, SI, 62 f., 50, 59, 72. 163, 
2l!)f, 239, 253, 2fllj, 315, 396f., 
400. 

■ Median UjauLsbadu, 9. 

215, VaJic twchatolugy, 317 ff. 
viJyfi, 315, 400. ’ 

vijiiiinamiiya Jiunnn, 82 ,85,97 f_, J-l 1 f., 

169,253, 403. 

Vif'bflu Ppiinishatts, Kb 
498, Vi i I tai ne, 296. 
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AN IMPO RTANT 

^ '= 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Messrs. T. A T. Clark have just published 
the FIRST VOLUME oi the great 

Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics. 

Et>lTET> BY 

Dr. JAMES HASTINGS, 

The ptrrpoee af this Encyclopadia ie to give a comply account of 
Religion uud Ethics so hr a* they cite known. It will contain mtietea 
on 4 ivotV separate feltgions belief and practice, and on every ethical 
or philosophical idea ami ciutem* Persons and places that have 
contributed to the history of religion and morals will Also he 
described. 

Tie EBcydoptpdiLi wilt cover fi distinct dejmtmeiit of knowledge. 
It i* Ora department which has »tmj‘ exercised ilia greatest 
influence ever men’s live*, iind its interest, at least, if not its 
influence, 1$ pr>'bably greater at the present time than ever, 1i\ ithin 
the scope of ‘Religion aad Ethics* come oil the questions that ere 
most keenly debated in Psychology ami in Social istn, while the 
title will be used to embrace the whole of Theology and Philosophy. 
Ethics and Morality will be handled as thoroughly aa Religion. 

The Work will be Completed in Ten Volumes of 
about 900 Pages each, Size ll\ *8'. 

Price in Cloth Binding, 28 - net per Volume, 
in Half-morocco Binding, 34 - net per Volume. 


Prospectus will be sent on application. 
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1 

Hesjbb. CLARK mw publishing a New Sarins entitled— 

THE S * 

LITERATURE AND RELIGION OF ISRAEL. 

Edited bt JAMES HASTINGS, D.D. 

The First Volume published is— 

By Professor W, H Bkkottt, Lifct.D,, ft.D,, London. 

The Religion of the Post-Exilic Prophets. 

Now rcudy. In post 8vo h net. 

'Or- BucmieU Lbj c11 1 '.-citeiL hli tajJt witb |il>LlPu^^ilC. auJ skill, and Ms Umj k ii in ei 
vilunbk pfuj.Je lath* kimwkrlgiHfllirew prepayia it* Jaler dvfsk]mientl/ 

—JftfifrJitfife? f;nn.rrj | c>^i, 

■liudii e*jtfiprebeisefve h iTgoraaalj writteB, m\A anUjraly raterfHt in 
Mcihtolisi Tiinrw, 

The other Volumes will he— 

By Professor Moms Jastrow* University of Pennsylvania. 

Foundations, 

By Professor A. R, S. Keskedy, IX lb, EdLnburgh. 

Institutions and Legislation. 

By Professor Hope W. Hoots* Manchester, 

History. 

By Professor Buciianak Gray, ALA*, D.D., Oxford. 

Psalms. 

By Professor I t, IT. Ke nneth M.A., KD., Cambridge. 

Pre-Ex it ic Prop hats. 

By Professor Jqhs SKixiffKft, D.D. t Cambridge. 

Wisdom Literature. 

By Jame& Mo efatt, M\A. t D.lJ. h Broughty-Feny. 

Historical Apologues. 

Ity Professor R LI. Cearlis, l_>.D #r Oxford. 

Apocalyptic Literature. Two Yds. 

A Pra&peetuA of thits &erks miff bo /ontvoretet post fr#e r to an^ urfdn-ss. 


The Early Traditions of Genesis, By Prof. A. R. Gosnos% 
Litt,D +l Presbyterian College, Montreal. Just Published. P^gt 
8 yo, price 15 a. mL 


npirntiiHli afntsh in ihe tight of Mtotsf n research' it aims, 
■•/. in object f (if. tchfitific /ajhi-an, tAtfr neat Character urid 


4 fl llfjtallWtfH bf the nuti/c of the narrctitM fl/i 

jff thf Jfmt tnm£im <, qf fljj aftBinitig* In object h.. .^__ rrr r . wl „„„ 

slfttijitahtt. The emphasis A as, hiiwrutr, 6 *«t laid tjn thti mitral totd rclinifux chasartff of thf 
narrate. flltf tt» Uitt*Or hits juirpfrff to da r?wj u &tfc* EJiior Is often ■taflrf (/mtfNarrj 

OJ the first bright rags that hfraided lit «*rr*j o f the JutlHifbtd tight of the wttHd. 

f fro l\ Gof-ili «ti V- tbrarita shr>w irttm, k'amkDg *sid kR^uttfl*. and Ltic whole l>so.k ii 
well w<mh ^MTtfTfcl jstndy,’— Spedcttui. 

■ Wis i-*n confidently rerooimflGd ibb l.Kwk kerb to «EqdtiuUf md f].« ^tneml rt*der, 
El eDibodJ^ i ranjint Hsd *i t b a Ijmo fbiiHra qglil j Bcientiitc recenihtnicrtpji of i'ho 

tradklteiu el:. d liL hE- orJL'ftt facie rstignlnid \n tlia £tirlE*r p^iiouA ol Llm Wok of ■C?pei«<E#, k — 
j 4 f/k.'S-e uin- 
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Publications of 

T. & T. CLARK, 

38 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 

Abbott (T, L, IkiL, D h Lit h j—E phesians and ColoeSeans* (/fito- 

tWipwf Cffffiiotffttaiy.J Prat tiro, ltis. dd T 

Adam (The late -fame®, M.A., LittD.)—T he UEUtnoL-s T^aiiikhs 

cF Li V. Ki:cr.. Edited, with :l Memoir* ljy lis- Wife* Dcrn V 3v&* 1G*. 6J, st't. 

Adams (FroL John, B.Sc,)-—F bjher OS Tk aching* with apedal 

r^ft-’ET'Bioo! to SmuJuy Work, iSd, 

Adams {Rew John, KB.) —Sermon* in Accents ; i>r* Studies in tlia 

Hebrew Text. Far lUuj^tiOJ^ and Stud tub:. Crown fivo, Ls, fid. wt. 

-— Seuaion* in Hkf-kew Syntax, Crown tfvn, i ? _ GlL n^t, 

Adamseti (Rev. R. M,, M.Aj—Tin- C&kibtian DchteiLNe of Lori's 

awPiiiL tmjierLAt Idtra? (5 ■-■ S), ^ tUl act, 

ALdfeld pjDr,), etc,—T hu Voice prom the Cross. Or, Svo p prise »>. 

Aitken (Kev. James. M,A) — The Hook of Jon. With futrixl action 

and NckIl>a. Cr^Th-ai &**>, 3d. £d. 

AJcock {Deborah* -The Seven Gkubote* of A#ia- Is. 

Allen i Prof, A. V. G. r D*D i —Christian InSTITUT toss, {Intermti&nat 

Thvtfttitti Libmryr) Post 12si. 

Allen (Willoughby G., Ml A. y— Sr, M att i t EW. (Lv/V. W OritM 

CmtimeiitaTtf)* 1±S, 

Andrews (8. J.)— 1 The Life of Oue Loud* Large post Svo p &s. 
Ante-Nicene Christian Library—A Collection of all the Works 
of niK FATiii;]L£i ijF the Cmrictiak Cruhch mimi to tui CoVKSQtL or 
^ N [C.SA. Twentr-faur YQ k. Evrt r SiiWrtjiTkn prke* M t Ael SdeBtkM 
Of Four Volumes at SuhfeirLjitjtfTi pries -of 21 <l K&Tnwc 1 , 

1 mJafatW MSS difriawTid m'juv £A* wmjjJWfr.'U ty/lki Stri^ 1 ^. (kf_ hpL 

Astley (H. J. B.)— Prehistoric Archaeology and the Old Tfkta- 

Fom 8to t fm. net, 

Augustine's Works—Ed i ted 1 tj MasCTSDods, D.D, ] 5t „u, gva, Snti,*fTin. 
& doe price* j;3 n IPs. net SiiledSen of Foot VulsLat SaUjrfiri^iicm jcHca uf 21 -l 

Bain (Rev. John A., M.A.) — TheNEWKefoeuation. r 0i ,t a™, t&, w, no (. 
Balfour (1. D.D.) -Central Truths and $h>e Issues. 3s. 6d. 

Ball (Wfc E,. LL,JJ. ,—St. Palx asp tiik Koit ak Law. p c *t ijid, j*. Cil, 
BalliinUFrank. M.A., D.D.j — T he MlRACLts of Unbelief. Sixth 
Edition, P**1 8vu r 2*, Hd. uai. 

Banuerman {B. B.. D.D.)—The Doctrine or the Chlhch. Svn, \2n. 
Bart let iProf. J, Vernon. M.A,)—The Apostolic Age: Its Like, 

Doctrtne, IToasuir, AND FoUtv- (^m.«V r CAnreA Ituioru .) Crown 6vu, 
Barton (Prof. G. A.)—Ecclesiastes. (IvtermztiMnl Critical 

j r s-w Svu. !^.u, e<S. 

Bayne rP., LL.B.)—The Free Church: of Scotland. Post Sva, 3 5 . Cd. 
Beck fDr,)—O ctlines of Bibucal Psychology, Crown 3vo. ) s . 
Bennett ('Prof. W. H.. D.Litt , DB.)— The Lei.ioion <’>f the Punt- 

Krioe Pjr.,[‘irF.Ta. First ml. of "Tilt- I.il i* rjituiy in.j Brl'jri-.-ti l^n'.l." 

Foat ^Vd r Eir[. 

BeveTidge (Her. John, B.B.i Tin; Coten a ntees, (AVw jSifi/e Clau 
/■‘n't-’iufi*,) pdjv-r covbi-a M, ; rlnth rawn, &iL 

Beveridge iEev. W„ M A r j—\ Hjjorr Hum jRY of the Wkstmlnsi ki? 

A-h--. KM utV* Cr^ftTk 5 yo ( Sa T tj-.S, u^t, 

-- Maker* of the Scottish Church, {BiM, eta** 

Prist 2s. 

Beyschlag (W + , D.D,}—N^v Tkstamxst Theol^btv. Two vok 

rlcmy P¥-o i Sf'ipihtl Eilitfon, 1 net. 


*_* IHili7ai Gdta2cxptt frts. Lm r fpphtaium* 
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Bible Glass Handbooks. Crown five. Fifty nne Vuliiiniis, Is. $d. to 
3su * .wh. Edit**! by FfUatijul Milter DhIh 1 D.D., md Al¥JL. W|4VtE, 
D r D, DiiaUui Lhrt/rtt tm npjilkttiwn. 

Bible Class Primers. Forty-six now j.<*tied in. tiie Series. Edited by 

Principal JL D. F. SALMON^ D.D. Pijwf flaw*, EkL e*tib ; ftc*} liy peat, 
Id. Indatli, £d*; fn** by pwl, Sd_ ItetaiUd Lid/Me &n 
Bible dictionary (A New), lu One Volume, Edited by Jas. 
Ei^nxsSj I). D. Cloth, 20*. iirt. 

Bible dictionary, Edited by JaS. Hast?nos, D.D. iVo^erriwe#i 

hi Five Yolunutf, imperial jirwe per Volume in dotb, 28*. ; 
in liftlf-monKCOp 34* Set* can also 'be hid in vmriQiii styles Qttatfc*vHftdfrk£L 
Bigg (Prof. H t E.LL)—Sr, Pktrr ani* St. Jt.'DK, 

Urftfeuf CWjw**? 7+]I Past gvo, 10*. &L 
Blaise (HiT plmnan, BIX ) —U OW TO REA 11 TH E PROPHETS, PlitE I , — I lit- 

Prc-Exili*ti Minor Proph tin (with J^ll. Seogud Edition, 4s. Put; [L— hwh 

feb. L-XiJtix.}. TMdo 2i. P*rt I 4*. P-m IV,— 

Ezakiel, 4s. Part V,—Iii*i*h (ah* zl.-Ixri.J, mil riis Past'fi£x Hina Prophet*. 
Th* fit™ fciny *wit* -Vfwrt CRtrf i#r Jfte Stl vf JYre Vtfuituafcr 1 &j. 

-- Joseph and Moses; Founders of Israel Crown fcvo T u~ 

Briggs (Prof C. A-. General Int^buction to -the Study 

of Holt SeatrrtniK Hi- -4irjfcoPt 1 Biblical Starfy/ 

rBUTT^^ip nai^i tjrmtfy tiifwjjftd)* Sva, 12*. tie(_ 

-COMMENTARY ON THE PfiAOlS. 2 vols* 21i. 

— -The Messiah of the Apostles. Post Svt> n 7a. CtL 

— -The Messiah of the Gospels. Post Svo p Gsl Gd. 

-- The Bblf„ the Church; and the Reason. Fuat 8 vg p 6s. 6d. 

Brockelmajm (C_)—Lexicon Syriac pit. With a Preface by Professor 
T. Xm,pEH^ Crown i to, 80a. n^r r 

BrockingtoD (Hoy* A* Allen, M.A.]— Old Testament Miracles in 
THE Lie Hr 4 if fii e GcwU .tl. u . Crown £ro r Is, net. 

Brown (Prof. W. Adams)—T he Essence of Christianity. Pant 

8ro + GA. p,rt 

- Christian Thjjology is Outlinj-:. Dtmv 8yo, 7s. 6,1. net 

Bruce fProf. A. B, D.D.) — The Training of the Twelve ; exhibiting 
the Tffttlrr Disciples niutar Df^iplinn far On- A p-ntlr^hip. tlth Pd T| 10s r 6d. 

- The Humiliation of Chelst. 5th Edition, 8vo, IQs, 6d. 

- The Kingdom of God ; or. Christ's Teaching according to the 

Synoptical llG5]'eld. P^Et £?vk> r 7a. d-L 

—— Apologetics ; or, Christianity Deyensiyely Stated, 

(IrtUrnaliirttal ‘7^sc^o^rlE!iI Library^) Th[n3 Editk^n, |ioait tSvo' h 10a. «'hL 

- St. Paul's Conception of Christianity. Post 8ro, 7s. 6c!. 

- The Epistle to the Hebrews,; The First Apology for 

Climticinily- Edition, |WFit Sv&, 7f- 51, 

Brncc (Bov. E.", D.D., Hon. €ri,oh of Durham Cathedral) — Apostolic 
O icO ku and Unity. Croti-u Svu, 2s. Oil. n<t. 

Bruce ( W, S,. D.D.)—The EtiIICs of the Old Testament. Cr. 8i o. 4s. 
- The Fqmcati&n of Ciimsi jan Charalter. Second Edition. 

Biirkltt (Prof P. 0. v H,A., D.D.}—The Compkl History and its 

rhAKiiKlffllOV. Ptot SYn h k bet 

CiiJ.decOtt and B, B, Mackintosh (Proffi.y -Selections from the 
LsTicitATirPF. oy 7*. twu 

€alvm F e IwrmrrasoFC HRisn an Relirton. fTnmektioi u) 2 vob, ft vo, 14s. 

- Commentaries. Forty-five Vols* Frfcs on application, 

€alvini lostitntlo ChristiaDPe Beligiomfi. Cumvlt A, Tholuce- 

Two rola. Sycj ± Sl2b»cri[itlon price, I4x. utit. 
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Caiidiish (Prof, J. S,, D.D.;,— THE Keksuox or God, Biblically and 

U!.‘ runtt A [_LV COKMkSKEO. fivo, Ido, 

- The Christian Salvation. Lectures on th<? Work of Christ. 

&i l d f 7b. t fc3. 

Garrick (Rev. J. C.. B.D.) — ' WYCUF and the Lollards. Crown 

&VA, 3& 

Cars f Principal A,, D.D.j—T he Schiituhal Doctrine of Sacrifice 
avIi Akisekf.st. 3te<wd Edition, Svtj, Id*, fid. 

- An Introduction to Theology, Second Edition, Svo, 12s. 

Chadwick (W, E.. D.D.)— The Pastoral TEACHING of St, Paul 
B it UinulErul Id;ilv Pcwt Svo, la, tld. lift 
Chapman (Principal C„ LL. D. ) — Phe-Oiu:anic Evolution am* the 
Biblical Tbka of Get*. Crown Svo, fia. 

Christ and the Gospels, A Dictionary of. (S& ;Wj~- 4.) 

Christ lieb (Prof. T„ D.D.)— Modern Dount and Christian Belief. 

£vd, &l uni . 

- Homiletic : Lectures on Preaching. 7 s. fid. 

Clark r Professor W, E., LL.D., D.C.L,}— The Anglican Keforju- 

ticiSb {Etas Ch*r& MMty) &*. t . 

- The Paraclete. The Person and Work of the Holy Spirit, 

CnCiiva Svo, 3&. fld. 

- Pascal AND th e Port RoVAU^th. Crown Svo n 8s* 

_ _ Witnesses to Christ. A Contribution to Christina Apolo¬ 
getic*. Crtian Svo> 4 e* 

Ckrke .Professor W H.. DJX)— An Outline ok Christian 
TaiauDGY. Fifteenth Edition* \mt Svo, 7± fliL 

- Tills Use of the Sentm T res in Theology. Post Svo, 4s. 

- WHAT SHALL WE THINK OF CHRISTIANITY t Cr. SVO, 2S. 6(1. 

Can I BELIEVE IN Got! T1IK Father T Crnwu Svo, 3s. 


Concordance to the Greek Testament —M oulton (\V, F., D.D.) and 
finuEEM { A. S.. M. A.). &bc-diu 3 Edition, fcfvwnn ibn> i0s- tiet. 

Cooper and Maclean.— T he TestaMk.nt uf ovk Lom With Ijics o- 
d action And Xotoj by Prof Goqfke, IMX, tail Bbhap Macleis, Svc, Ps. 
Cramer (Professor)—B ibuco-Theolocical LEXICON of New Tksta- 
um Gilkf.E. Third Edition h wiih SnpplBUjent,. d*my Ho, 3S*. 

Crippeo i Rev. T. G. i— A Popular Introduction tu tiik History 

OF CHniKTTA.V DcKTTftttffiL Sva r Gft. 

CunnirL^hain (Principal) —HISTORICAL T Htoion v. Two vols. Svo, 213 r 
Curtiss {7>v. S. I.i —F ranz DtumCH ; A Memorial Tribute, JVbvff. 

CrflVfEI >’vh>, ',5s. 

DA (Bishop) —Life after Death. Demy 8vo* IO*l Wd + 

Dalman i Prof. &.} —The WORM of Jesus. Demy Svo, 7s. Gd. net. 
Davidson (Prat A. D.H T LL.D.) — An Introductory Hebrew 
fifcAitM.it- With Progr^-ave EiiPTciBra ilk Reading and Writing. IS lb 
Edition b Sm, 7 b. Sd- 

-A Syntax df the Hebrew Language. Srd Kd.., Svo. 7s, 6d. 

—- Old Testament PBOruBCT. Edited by Prof. J. A. Pater- 

-w?£, D.D. Dcruy Svo a Ida. M. ntf- 

- —— The Theology of the Old Testament, (fuftrmii^nai 
The*F&rk*i L An t nj .} Ed L«d fc y Prinfi |).nl 5 a i mo s D. D. V1+* m 

- - The C-iLLEh of Cod. With Kographical IntrodHctaoti by 

A- Tatlojl Inmeis MhA.j AdviJCat^ imd For Uhl P^t Svg, Secnnd 
Kditklkp Gs. 

-- WjtTTTNft upon God. A Further anu Final Seiection of 

^rmoiii Post Svo. tfa r 

- The Epistle to THE HEBREWS# Crown Svo t '2s. Hd. 
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Davidson. Dr* Samuel. Autobiography tnid Iiinry. Edited by bis 

LMtNitirm:. S'-'o, 7-., 0tL 

Davidson {Prof- W. M.iL. IX.D,)—The ErulC Crjsm>, Post Svo r 

-SsL Gd. Btrt. 

Davies Principal D. C-;—Teh: A TON km ent anjj Intercession of 

CHlHriT, Crqwu S™, 4ft. 

Define iWuL* M Aa RSErfuBFutHATOA; The Bouts tvlakdi inAuem-i'd 
cut Lord ±iul thi? Ajk^iIlt;. Bust Svo, 7-jf* $il. 

T\p\ fifi TTiar.fi (Dr. AdoU)—BtBLB Stubies* Second Edition, Svo, $s, 

-New Lioiit on thi£ New Testament, Crown riro, ;te + eivi p 

DdiUsch {Prof j—S ystem of Biblical Psycho log v t Svo t Gs. iaee - 

NliW ConMZS'TAKT t»‘ (iKNEiilA, £ Tola. St*, l£s. Wt l & rflk r ISi. 

nut; Pao vCE.B-4, LE vok,, 12*. nut ; Sosfc OF SrneHQN anti Kr« [.fcHJA>r. - r 
net; liAlAHj Fourth lolitLon, retrritlen* 2 vij- 1 -., 12*. wet; Hebp-KWj^ 
STotiil^n^t. 

*,* A^y Four Vnlittii M uwy bfi luiiE at orrgmdE Subac-ril'lion price of 21a- n*c- 

B Eusseii f Frol F J—T EE E Ph i ij >sofh y ■ >f th k I * I 1 a N ISH a t ?s, r i r he 

llciiI PEtiEwdpby of hulk. Svck, J&.m tk!. 

Dictionary of the Bible, A- f fifes 2. i 

Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels. Edited b\ James II.istinhB, 
D*D. Ill T».> V(4uih£-h. Cloth, 23*. in ; ; jl. tuilf-hsuroecij, ^9>« ticL 
Dods i Principal Mkrenfi)—T bk Blind;: Its Origin AND N.nrar 

CfOWIi @Fi>, 4Si- 4Etl_ ntl. 

Dods (Marcus* 1LJL)—FORERUNNERS of UaNTK Crown Svo f 4fi, net. 
Bollinger *Er.) — D eclarations and Letters us the Vatican 

|)f.- I'.ffs 1S89-1S87. Authorised Tr^nslaiieD. Groma Sto p at, od. 

Corner (Professor)—H istory of the Deyelofh &nt of th e Doctrine 

OF Til K PK£H)N OF CHKS-HT. FiFG VE>K SqbscrijrtLOlJ | ■ K«Je„ 2rj^- 3L net* 

——— System of Christian Doctrine, -Snbs. r i pi i--n price, 31 5 . net, 
— —- System of Christian Ethics. Svo, Us r 
Driver 1 Prof. S. r h d.D. i—An IstnbDVcmoN to the Lm:itATOTjiB 
of the Old Testa*ent+ Jntcr. Tkrol. LiL) 7th Editfo» p p*al Sv* fc 12*. 

- -— DefTkiu'Nomy ; A Critical and Exfigetieal Commentary. 

f/hffrufl^wyNrtl Crttittd fomnuNtaryd Third Edition. po*i Sr.> r VSsl 
DTumniond «E. J., D.D.}—The RELATION of tee AfO&TOUC 
Txxcmxv t» til-^ Tfi*omso of Chiust. Skcocul Kditlon, five, tOs. Sd. 

Du lose {Prof. W* F., DJD t )—T he Fafmeni^al CouNtrLS- (Era* 

or Church IfiMtirtf,) 1 I 3 . 

Duff (Prof. Davitl D.D.)—Thk Early Chuhch. Bvo, ISa 

Duty ^The. of the Christian Cburches to their Memtera. The 

RHigitfflj! Dflinhtlpf Cemmoit Men* Ruing a Corrfesppu-Jfliee bclwe-un Tno 

LaytfLL'Ei, IViSit Svih, 2 a- fid. m?|_ 

Dyke {Paul Van)—T he Ac?e of tick BknaSCENCR. With an Intro- 
d \if.tiun Ur H rsuv Vas D v k k, (AVnj 0/ Ch h rtk Hut*™.) tla, 

Dykes iPrincipal Oswald, D,D.}—Tee CHRISTIAN MtNiOTEl ani> 

m;i PtrTlF^, ptfctt Sto. [jY.f-n riif rsurftt. 

Eadie 1 ProfessorE—-C ommentakh:s on St. Paul's Etistles to tHK 

EfHE^IANA, Pmuf7W COIJ5S45IANS, New and EcTuud Editions, Edlfcwl 
by SltT, Wll* Ygcno, M.A, Tln^ r&U 6v& a 10a. 6tl. e«;h t wit, ISir, mL 
Bbrard (Dr. J. H- A-V »APOU)fifirrir^ + Three yoIb, 8vo, net. 
EncydopEedia of Hellgion and Ethics. Efiti’d by .Tajiks HASTINGS, 
J>. D. Ii] Tiin Vuty„ 

Eras of the Christian Church —Nmr c&mpleti di T-n Volume #— 

Dc Bo^k (Frol U' P 1\, D,T>.)—TIl^ Ecuivonirnt Coamdlii, Ga, 

IVatf.rvan L. r D-D-V—The Post - A [HMtdhc A^tu 6 h. 

Dv*E (PaVj, Van}—T he due Rena'cmce. 6^. 
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Eras of the Christian Church— continued 

Locx e (C LISTON. D. D, )—The Age of the tirttt Western Schwa. &. 

LriW.w {J. M., D.D.J-TM -Me of the Craawta. ta. 

Viscest (Prof SI. £., D.D,}—The Age of aiWefcriknJ. m. 

ClAiut (Prof, W. E. ( LkD„ D.C.L.)—the Angtiean HeforwitWB. os. 

WELLS (Prof. 0, L.)—The Ago of Ciwrleniigue, «*. 

BvlrrLRT (Prof. J, VLB>' 0 !f, M- A.)~-The AjK*ttnhc Ai:-:, !j=- 

WALLEii (Ptt-f. Yr\ f Pli.D., D,D.)—Th®Protestimt fliferawttai. <3* 
Emesti—BlDt.lCAiilNTRKPRJJTATlOS OfNKW TESTA M ENT, Two vols,, OS, 
Ewald (Heinrich)—HKEEJiW Svxtas. Svoi, 8a. S<L 
Expositary Times. Edited by JAMt-i Hasting^ D.D» Maiit!dy t Cd, 

»un 4 ^“^rvr^Mto«« *» ®—t p ™ 
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